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SHYLOCK, MACBETH, AND IAN MACTAVISH. 


THE STORY OF AN INEXCUSABLE HOAZ, 


BY ALAN BOTT. 


BROADWAY, from 30th Street 
te Columbus Circle, changes 
its electric signs, idols, and 
habits with whirligig fre- 
quency according to the 
behaviour of its box-office re- 
csipts, its Press agents, and the 
officials whe try their ineffeo- 
tive hardest to enforce the 
18th Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which 
prohibits the manufacture and 
_ sale of liquor vitalised by more 
' than one-half of 1 per cent 
_ aloohol. 

Its traditions, however, re- 
main unchangeable as fate. 
Among these are, that good 
fellowship is beyond humility, 
that the big drum is more 
effective than the lyre any 
day, and that Englishmen 
have no sense of humour. The 


last-named belief is so deeply 
rooted in Broadway lore as te 
have become an idée fixe of 
international misunderstand- 
ing, with the rigidity of an 
unassailable axiom; so that a 
black-faced comedian can al- 
ways be sure of a laugh if he 
retails an anecdote wherein 
an Englishman misses the eh- 
so-subtle point of an oh-se- 
funny joke, and unmovedly 
inquires, “‘ An’ did she do ut?” 

I once made an analytical 
inquiry into the reasons — 
ancestral, elimatie, historical ? 
—why my race, the race of 
Chaucer and Charles Chaplin, 
Shakespeare and Chevalier, 
Fielding and Phil May, Max 
Beerbohm and Marie Lloyd, 
should be deficient in humour, 
whereas our cousins, descend- 
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ants of our great-great-great- 
grand -unoles, who sailed to 
America as high-hearted Puri- 
tans, pioneers, and merchant 
adventurers, should have de- 
veloped that divine quality 
until they possessed a higher 
degree of it than any of the 
older nations. At least, that 
is what I had been told by an 
American named Steifelhagen ; 
and whe should know better? 
After much mental wrestling 
with comparative values, I 
was forced to admit that my 
training in logic and my under- 
standing of psycho - analysis 
were insufficient to conquer 
the problem. They could not 
carry me beyond a humiliating 
admission that the humour of 
‘Panch’ was not in the same 
class as the Mutt and 
Jeff cartoons; that William 
Schwenk Gilbert invented ne 
lines or lyrics comparable to 
those heard on Broadway in 
such leg-song-and - bedroom 
shows as ‘Good Gracious, 
Annabelle!”” and “ Nightie- 
Night!” and that the British 
Parliament never enlivened 
the public with anything so 
richly comic as the American 
Senate’s resolutions on Sinn 
Fein Ireland; but hush! the 
propagandists deprecate irre- 
sponsible discussion of Anglo- 
Ameriean relations in terms of 
high politics—pelitics high as 
a very dead pheasant. 

Now, many Englishmen, for 
their part, allow themselves 
to be convinced by hearsay 
that Scotsmen are inhumor- 
ously inclined. This rumour 
spread long ago to America, 
although one would imagine 
that, te the mind of Broadway, 
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its origin in a people so 
unwinking as the English 
should be proof enough of 
absurdity. Nevertheless, your 
average American, like your 
average Englishman, may 
chuckle at the delicious fan- 
tasy of a Barrie play, cheat 
sleep by laughing in bed ever 
‘The Lunatic at Large,’ and 
next day tell the office Cale- 
donian that a steam-driven 
crane is needed to hoist a joke 
into a Scotsman’s head. Be 
that as it may, if one wants to 
cover a ribald intention with 
solemn plausibility, the most 
effective cloaks for the purpose 
are lined with tartan plaid. 
Which brings me to the tale 
of Shylock, Macbeth, and 
Captain Ian MacTavish of the 
Jordan Highlanders, 

New York was entering 
upon the second stage of its 
career as the City of Dreadful 
Drought. The first stage, 
from 30th June to 16th Jan- 
uary, had not been so very 
dreadful, ‘After the 1st of 
July, Good-bye, Wine, Women, 
Good-bye!” was sung no more 
in the cabarets, but the saloon- 
keepers refused to be down- 
hearted. The ice continued to 
rattle in their glasses, for 
many old-timers were willing 
te pay 40 cents for a small 
portion of oily diluted whisky. 
In some saloons, a teetotal 
drink was difficult to obtain, 
for a man who demanded 
ginger-ale would be given & 
rye-highball and a wink. A 
protest that he wanted real 
ginger-ale would bring more 
winks and the reply, ‘‘I gotcha 
foist time you said it, bo. 
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That’s the reallest ginger-ale 
there ever wasn’t.” In the 
smaller restaurants, cocktails 
were served in consommé cups. 
For the rest, it was permissible 
to bring one’s own liquor when 
dining in public, so that Man- 
hattan Dollardom trooped into 
the Ritz-Carlton carrying 
flasks, and even wmedicine- 
bottles. 

But after the Supreme Court 
had upheld the Enforcement 
Act, the leash tightened and 
the second stage arrived. 
There were fearsome pro- 
nunciamentos, which precluded 
the carriage of a likely-looking 
bottle from one street to 
another without danger of a 
hold-up. There were raids 
and rumours of raids, pro- 
secutions and hush - money 
avoidances of prosecutions ; 
and the wealthy laboured 
under the hardship of having 
to make inroads on each other’s 


private stocks in each other’s 
private houses, while those who 
were both improvident and un- 
able to leap from excessive 
indulgence to excessive abstin- 
ence, made shift with bay-rum, 


eau-de-Cologne, methylated 
spirits, and strange harmfal 
drinks brewed secretly. Six 
months later we had merged 
imperceptibly into the third 
stage, which was semi-realisa- 
tion that the machinery de- 
signed to maintain extreme 
teetotalism was both costly 
and unworkable. 

New York, I repeat, was 
entering upon the second stage 
of its eareer as the City of 
Dreadful Drought. My exouse 
for mentioning the fact is, that 
it was the sole reason why the 
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Man with the Crooked Brain 
trudged through the snow te 
my Madison Avenue fiat in 
quest of a drink, and became 
godfather to Ian MacTavish. 
The transient in New York 
will often travel far for a late 
evening stimulant; and an 
hour earlier Crookbrain had 
seen me leave a mutual friend’s 
cellar with a cylindrical bulge 
on my pocket. 

Before his arrival I had been 
cogitating over a conversation 
at the house in which I had 
left him. Did we know, asked 
my table neighbour, a high- 
spirited and voluble actress, 
“that nice young man named 
Smith, who is now the Lord 
Mayor of London, I believe”? 
She had met him, it appeared, 
at a distinotly unofficial gath- 
ering; but she understood he 
came to America during the 
war on an official mission 
for the British Government, 
Arrived home, I searched the 
booklet in which members of 
the British Mission told each 
ether who was who amongst 
themselves, but failed to find 
a Smith important enough for 
offiee approximating to the 
Lord Mayoralty of Londen. 
But a recapitulation of the 
appearanee and attributes of 
the Smith described by the 
actress led me te the awesome 
truth. The nice young man 
named Smith was none other 
than the very venerable Lord 
Chancellor ! 

And then, displaying a thirst 
and an evening newspaper, 
there entered the Man with 
the Crooked Brain. Having 
dealt suitably with the thirst, 
he unfolded the newspaper and 
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pointed out a glaring headline 
in half-inch display: ‘“Shake- 
speare’s Shylock a Slander, 
Says Education Board.” 

“Jewry,” said my visitor, 
“has declared war on Strat- 
ford-en-Avon.” 

Now the Man with the 
Crooked Brain, while nearly 
sane on some matters, is 
madly over-earnest on the 
subject of the peril to the 
human race of Jewish domin- 
ation, His road to En-Dor 
leads him through a maze 
of sinister combinations of 


financiers, of subversive 
Sanhedrins, of diabolic secret 
pretocols, of theories on 


the organised undermining of 
Christian virtues, of tales of 
Lenin’s alliance with the 
Tedesehi - Ashkenazi, of argu- 
ments on how the strings of 
war and peace were pulled 
from London, Frankfurt, 
Rome, and Alexandria by 
Oriental millionaires. These 
and other monstrosities he 
had rammed down my throat 
until I was siek of the taste 
of them. MHearing the word 
“Jewry,” therefore, I tried to 
head him off his obsession by 
telling the story of the nice 
young man named Smith. 
But Crookbrain would not 
be diverted, and began to 
read what underlay the head- 
line. The Jewish Anti-De- 
famation League had induced 
the Board of Education of 
Newark, New Jersey, to with- 
draw “The Merchant of 
Venice” from the school cur- 
riculum, so that Shyleck 
should no longer prejudice 
Christian children against 
their Hebrew brethren, Sim- 
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ilar action had been taken 
at Hoboken and elsewhere, 
and the Anti - Defamation 
League intended to continue 
its campaign until Shylock 
was ousted from every school 
in the United States of 
America. Moreover, a letter 
to the Press from one Dr 
Benjamin Marcus praised the 
action of the Newark Board 
of Education, and suggested 
that a portion of the New 
Testament should undergo 
the same censorship as “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

While disagreeing very 
heartily with most of Crook- 
brain’s fantastio beliefs on the 
subject of a Jewish world- 
peril, one could not but 
stagger under a Jewish in- 
dictment of Shakespeare. The 
Jews have given us Spinoza, 
Disraeli, and many another 
great man, head and shoulders 
above his fellows; but Shake- 
speare certainly did not invent 
the attributes of Shylock. As 
Creokbrain pointed out, if one 
asked a Russian peasant, an 
Albanian mountaineer, a Dago 
sailor, a Bedouin of the desert 
—unlettered people who have 
never heard of Stratford-on- 
Avon, much less of “The 
Merehant of Venice ’’—for his 
idea of a typical Jew, the 


reply would suggest the 
character of Shylock, —a 
virile flea on the back of 


humanity, a middleman who 
grows rich on his neighbour's 
needs and difficulties. 

But Shylock qua Shylock 
had little to do either with 
the hallucinations of Crook- 
brain or with the views of the 
no-doubt learned members of 
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the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion; for he was not con- 
ceived as a typical Jew, but 
as the most notable eharacter 
in a great play, a perfect part 
of a magnificent mosaic of 
passion, wit, revenge, friend- 
ship, hatred, nobility, drol- 
lery, intelligence, trickery, and 
charm, It is unnecessary to 
show how, if Shakespeare 
slandered Jewry through Shy- 
lock, he likewise slandered 
England, Venice, the Man in 
the Street, and the National 
Union of Textile Workers, 
through Falstaff, Iago, the 
crowd scene in “Julius 
Cesar,” and Nick Bottom the 
Weaver. 

“The best way to stop this 
foolishness,” commented Crook- 
brain, “is to carry it fur- 
ther. The Danes were given 
some nasty whacks in‘ Ham- 
let’; they should be the next 
te hit back at Shakespeare.” 
And he spoke truer than he 
knew. 

“Tf I were a Dane,” said I, 
“I'd do it and keep the ball 
rolling.” 

“Let’s be Danes,” suggested 
Crookbrain, inspired by a 
second glass of prohibited 
whisky. And thus was born 
an idea that caused many a 
man in many a land to seribble 
an article or set up type or tap 
a telegraphic transmitter. 

Bat the Danes, we decided, 
were rather too neutral for 
war against the creations of 
genius, The Irish would have 
done well enough, for is not 
Captain Maomorris (“ Henry 
V.”) a sourvy rogue, and is it 
not announced in “ Henry IV.” 
that “the unoivil kerns of 
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Ireland are in arms”? But 
the Irish are suspected of 
native wit, and if Irishmen 
had discovered a grievance 
against Shakespeare the Eng- 
lishman, the public might have 
kept its feet firmly on the 
ground, so that its leg should 
not be pulled. 

“* Stands Scotland where it 
did?’” quoted Crookbrain 
suddenly. 

“The very thing,” I agreed. 
‘** Macbeth’ shall be the pass- 
word, and we'll stalk the cen- 
sors of Shakespeare under 
cover ef Birnam Wood.” 

And, indeed, no better screen 
fer a tongue-in-cheek purpose 
could have been found, for of 
all national labels that of the 
Scot inspires the most econfi- 
dence in reliability and serious 
intention. 

‘““My name,” I announced, 
“is Ian MacTavish.” 

“*Mine’s Malcolm MacPher- 
son,” said Crookbrain. 

“And we claim redress for 


an ancient slander. I believe 
theres an Hotel Mac- 
Alpin?” 


Crookbrain said there was. 

I sat down and wrote the 
following, which may have 
been a resolution passed at 
the Hotel MacAlpin that same 
evening by the League of 
Scottish Veterans of the 
World War, but probably 
wasn’t, since no such League 
existed :— 


“In view of the action of 
the Newark Board of Eduea- 
tion in barring ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ from the school 
curriculum because of alleged 
slander of the Jewish race 
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through Shylock, We, Vete- 
rans of the World War who 
fought in Scottish Regiments, 
do call upon the American 
people to extend the same 
courtesy and privilege to 
Scotland as to Jewry. 

“We demand that, to re- 
move anti-Scottish prejudice, 
‘Macbeth’ also be removed 
from the school courses of 
Newark and elsewhere in the 
United States of America. 

‘*Too long have the noble 
clan of the Maebeths and the 
whole of the Scottish race 
been traduced by William 
Shakespeare's misrepresenta- 
tion in presenting King Mac- 
beth as a traitor and a 
murderer. 

“We consider that if the 
Jewish gaberdine is to be 
cleansed by American Boards 
of Education, the stain should 
likewise be removed from the 
Scottish kilt. 

“Signed, on behalf of the 
League of Scottish Veterans, 

“Tan MacTavisi, .Captain, 

Gorden Highlanders. 

“MaLcoLM MACPHERSON, 

Captain, Black Watch. 
“DoNnALD BaAIL1ie, Lieut, 
Royal Soots Fusiliers.” 


It was then close upon mid- 
night. Soon the machinery of 
the New York Press would be 
thundering forth its millions 
of sheets, printer’s-inked with 
the daily mélange of news, 
comment, politics, baseball, 
market prices, and alimony. 
We decided that the Scottish 
Veterans must make known 
their racial grievanee before 
the members of the editorial 
staffs wished each ether goed- 
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night. To each newspaper in 
turn I telephoned the Macbeth 
resolution, assuming an accent 
that was accepted as Scottish, 
although Crookbrain said it 
reminded him more of Ham- 
burg than of Aberdeen. 

In some cases the message 
was received with never a 
comment nor a smile, in 
others with tactfully sup- 
pressed chuckles. One man 
muffled his snickering by 
holding a hand over the 
voice-transmitter, so that the 
earnest-minded Scot at the 
other end of the wire should 
not be offended. The ‘New 
York Herald’ obtained a tele- 
phone interview with Captain 
Ian MacTavish. All were 
courteous and believing. 

Next we rang up the Asso- 
ciated Press, and asked if our 
protest could be wired to the 
newspapers of other parts of 
the United States. The Night 
City Editor of that great news 
agency was especially inter- 
ested in the League of Vete- 
rans. Mentioning that he had 
served in France with the 
Dablin Fasiliers, he asked if 
he could join it. 

“Sorry, old man,” replied 
MacTavish ; “it’s for veterans 
of Scottish regiments only.” 

But Crookbrain happened 
to have been brigaded with 
the Night City Editor’s bat- 
talion at the front, and by ex- 
changing reminiscences over 
the telephone, was able to 
establish friendly relations, 80 
that he promised to acquaint 
the whole of America with 
the Shakespearean injustice to 
Seotland, So, after an in- 
definite invitation to lunch 
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with the Night City Editor, 
and inward regrets at the 
bamboozling ef so pleasant a 
conversationalist, I wrote out 
a cheque to a press - clipping 
agency, and went to bed. 

“‘ What news on the Rialte?” 
MacTavish asked next morn- 
ing, when Crookbrain entered 
with a sheaf of papers. He 
said not a word, but unfolded 
the topmost sheet, which hap- 
pened to be the ‘Sun.’ Pro- 
minently displayed on its front 
page was the announcement: 
“Scotch Vets. Insist Macbeth 
be Barred.” Underneath was 
the full text of the resolution, 
signed on behalf of the League 
of Scottish Veterans by Ian 
MacTavish, Malcolm MacPher- 
son, and Donald Baillie. All 
the New York dailies, except 
the ‘Times,’ printed the pro- 
test. I noted how, in the 
‘ Herald’s’ interview with Mac- 
Tavish, the gallant officer had 
pointed out that it was as 
necessary to remove the stain 
from the Scottish kilt as to 
cleanse the Jewish gaberdine. 

“As true Scots,” he said, 
“it is our duty to keep our 
knees and our kilts clean. 
There were men in my regi- 
ment who could trace their 
ancestry back to Macbeth. It’s 
not a nice thing to grow up 
thinking of your ancestor as 
& murderer,” 

Another report included a 
word-picture of the gathering 
of the clans in a private room 
of the Hotel MacAlpin. Cap- 
tain Ian MacTavish, it de- 
clared, asked Mr Chairr-man’s 
leave to address his fellow- 
kilties. In a speech that began, 
“Brither Scots!” he mentioned 
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the Jewish repudiation of Shy- 
lock, denounced Shakespeare 
for his insult to the memory of 
Macbethad, sometime King of 
Scotia, and demanded from the 
American nation the same prri- 
vileges for Scots wha ha’e wi’ 
Wallace bled as for Jews wha 
ha’e bled Wallace, With loud 
applause and shouts of “ Och 
Aye!” concluded the report, the 
meeting unanimously passed 
the resolution. 

Soe vivid was the story of the 
Veterans’ reunion that I al- 
most credited the writer of it 
with having been present; but 
this was scarcely possible, for 
there had been no reunion. 
Nevertheless, he had in him 
the makings of an excellent 
war correspondent. 

MacTavish was lucky in 
that the news of the moment 
included nothing of giant- 
headline importance. The 
arrival in New York of a 
Prince of Wales or an Eamon 
de Valera, a new theory re- 
garding Mr Wilson’s mys- 
terious illness, the divorce of 
a millionaire, a round-up of 
Anarchists, a full-blooded 
murder, even a revision of 
the Peace Treaty—if any such 
topic had been available, his 
name, in conjunction with that 
of William Shakespeare, might 
have been relegated to minor 
paragraphs. But the dearth 
of subjects for comment in- 
duced the Press to seize upon 
the Shylock - Macbeth contro- 
versy, and discuss it from the 
points of view of literature, 
history, and racial char- 
acteristics. 

The hearts of Malcolm Mae- 
Pherson and Ian MacTavish 
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were gladdened by leading 
articles under such captions 
as “Literature and the Thin- 
skinned,’ “False Literary 
Tests,” ‘‘ Aspersions of Nation- 
ality,” and “Censorship by 


Race.” Others, I regret to 
say, treated the Veterans’ 
views more flippantly, as 


witness the following in the 
‘New York Evening Mail,’ 
under the heading, “Kilts 
versus Gaberdines ” :— 


‘*With a shrill skirl of the 
pibrochs, the League of Scottish 
Veterans of the World War 
has joined in the assault upon 
the well-known playwright, 
William Shakespeare — some- 
times spelled Francis Bacon, 
alias Lord Verulam—as a 
traducer of races. Here is 
how the valiant Scots throw 
their collective Tam-o’-shanter 
into the ring anent the action 
ef the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion in barring ‘The Merchant 
ef Venice’ from the schools 
because of the digs at Shylock 
that it contains :— 


‘The glorious clan of the 
Macbeths and the whole 
Scottish race have been 
traduced by the misrepre- 
sentations of Shakespeare 
in presenting King Mac- 
beth as a traitor and a 
murderer.’ 


“And then, with a rising 
shriek of the above-mentioned 
pibrochs, the Scots wha ha’e 
helped to win the war present 
their ultimatum :— 


‘We consider that if the 
Jewish gaberdine is to be 
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cleaned by the American 
Boards ef Education, the 
stain should likewise be 
ape from the Scottish 
ilt.’ 


“We admit ourselves deeply 
moved by this determined 
demand for fair play. But 
there are difficultiee—grave 
difficulties—in the way of its 
satisfaction, It may be easy 
to clean a gaberdine. It is 
also a comparatively simple 
matter to remove the stain 
from a kilt, But there are 
mighty few of us that wear 
either gaberdines or kilts, 
To meet the growing plea for 
protection from the barbed 
shafts ef William Shakespeare 
it would be necessary to 
sponge, repair, and press the 
pants of the whole human 
race. 

“And that seems to us a 
task not to be lightly under- 
taken. 

‘*‘ Hoots, mon!” 


MacTavish, ever jealous of 
the honour of his race and his 
regiment, felt constrained to 
write a reproachful letter to 
the ‘New York Herald’ by 
reason of its reference to the 
Gordon Highlanders as “a 
newly - formed organisation.” 
The following, therefore, ap- 
peared at the head of a 
eolumn in which “‘ Herald’ 
Readers Discuss Topics of Live 
Interest ” :— 


“To the Editor of the ‘ Herald.’ 

“Sir,—In your report of the 
protest made by Scottish 
Veterans against ‘Macbeth’ 
being read in the schools, you 
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speak of the Gordon High- 
landers as a recently-formed 
erganisation of Scots. As a 
matter of fact, we are the 
oldest of fighting forces. 

“‘Gordon’ is derived from 
‘Jordan’, and originally we 
were the Jordan Highlanders, 
Oar standard is the Lion ram- 
pant of Israel, Our ances- 
tors left Palestine because 
the more cunning of their 
brethren controlled the Temple, 
and had cornered the wheat, 
the pigeons, and the  our- 
rency, forcing them to seek 
a home among the backward 
Picts. 

“Now our brethren want to 
forget the Shyleck business, 
just as we hope to wash out a 
few ancient murders. Shake- 
speare is worse than some 
newspapers for keeping skele- 
tons alive. 

“Another error is that in 
' your interview with me I am 
reported as saying, ‘As true 
Soots it is our duty to see that 
our knees and kilts are kept 
clean.’ ‘Names,’ not ‘knees,’ 
is what I really said. All 
Scots are scrupulous in the 
care of that part of the body 
exposed by the kilt. 

“Tan MacTavise, Captain.” 


This letter was neighboured 
on the same page by an article 
in which, under the heading, 
‘Captain MacTavish and Mac- 
beth,” the ‘Herald’ allowed 
itself a fevered defence of a 
play wherein, it said, Shake- 
speare reached “the fatalistio 
heights in which Sophocles 
and Euripides abode with the 
herees and heroines of Greek 
tragedy.” 
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“Let us not forget,” pleaded 
the article, “that the Soot, 
transplanted from his native 
heath, tends to lose the salt 
and saveur of his original 
character, to beceme touchy, 
serious, and suspicious,” 


Finally, the ‘Herald’ ad- 
vised Captain MacTavish to 
read ‘Macbeth’ again, care- 
fully and prayerfully, and to 
think it over. Cheerfully and 
almest tearfully, MacTavish 
did so, 

The days passed, and the 
press-clipping agency which 
had received my cheque con- 
tinued to forward contribu- 
tions to the Shylock-Macbeth 
controversy, culled from every 
corner of the United States 
and Canada, America is the 
home of freak societies; and 
one such, the Association of 
Fat Men, ponderously dis- 
cussed whether it should de- 
mand the suppression of Fal- 
staff, because his character 
was likely to propagate the 
erroneous belief that heavy- 
weights were cowards, glut- 
tons, liars, and thieves. Cer- 
tain heads of seminaries for 
young ladies were prepared to 
resist, according to newspaper 
reports, a proposed revival of 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” 
as conveying a wrong idea 
of the relation of man to 
woman. 

There were articles, para- 
graphs, cartoons, and witti- 
eisms. It was suggested that 
the Federation of Labour 
should protest against “ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” that MrBryan’s 
supporters for the Presidency 
should demand the suppression 
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of “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” and that the inmates of 
lunatic asylums could legiti- 
mately claim a ban on all 
reference to fools in the mas- 
ter’s plays. 

The “colyumist” of a New 
York paper published a letter 
dated from the “ Fairy Glade, 
Central Park,” in which a de- 
seendant of Queen Titania 
claimed censorship of “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” be- 
cause it insulted her ancestress 
by declaring that she made 
love te a donkey. 

The ‘Columbia State Jour- 
nal’ discovered that “The 
Tragedy of Macbeth” was 
“not only an insult to Scots 
but also ungrammatical,” in- 
stancing the passage, “ Lay 
on, Macduff, and damned be 
him that first cries ‘Hold! 
Enough !’” Why not “ Damned 
be he”? was the plaintive cry 
of the ‘State Journal.’ 

Mr David A. M‘Intyre, a 
member of the Newark Board 
of Education which had banned 
“The Merchant of Venice,” was 
interviewed on the subject, 
and stated that the Board had 
not yet received the League 
of Scottish Veterans’ protest 
against “Macbeth,” but was 
expecting it. 

The ‘Buffalo Enquirer’ re- 
inforced the League by saying 
that ‘“ Macbeth ” was “a rather 
good old scout,” according to 
several authorities, one of 
whom related that Dancan 
received his mortal weund, not 
while trustfully asleep under 
Maecbeth’s guardianship, but in 
battle. 

The ‘Spokane Spokesman’ 
discovered another Macbethian 


insult to Scotland in that a 
servant, one ef the characters 
in the play, comes on the 
stage in a grossly intoxicated 
condition, “which is shock- 
ingly untrue te the Scottish 
temperament.” 

Several journals revived the 
story of how, when John Home 
produced in a Scottish city his 
tragedy “Douglas,” an ap- 
plauding member of the andi- 
ence called out, ‘‘ Whaur’s 
your Wullie Shakespeare 


The ‘Philadelphia Press’ 
showed that if Macbeth 
was a low character, he had 
plentiful company in_ the 
Shakespearean roster. ‘‘ There 
is, for example,” it said, 
“ Hamlet, who does things no 
gentleman would do, such as 
insult his fiancée,” 

Indeed, a presumably real 
protest against “Hamlet” was 
made by a Dane named John 
Christensen. For all I know 
to the contrary, Christensen 
may have been as mythical as 
MacTavish. I hope so. But 
I have it from MacTavish 
himself, that neither he nor his 
friends inspired the following 
letter, which appeared in the 
‘New York Herald’ :— 


“Sir,—As one of the de- 
scendants of the Danish 
patriots who took an active 
part in the American Army 
in the late war, I see too much 
hot air about the Shake- 
pearean plays, ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ and ‘Macbeth,’ 
launched by the Jews and 
the Scotchmen. Those two 
nationalities are vexed about 
the vision of a great and im- 
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mortal poet, and want to bar 
his works from the public 
schools for the slandering of 
their national traditions and 
characters. They may be 
right or they may be wrong. 
But my sympathies are with 
the Scotch captain, Ian Mac- 
Tavish, for his determined 
stand, In the same spirit I, 
a Dane and patriot, shall 
demand of the New Jersey 
Board of Education that 
Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ be 
barred from the use of the 
public schools, as in that 
work the Danish racial 
character has been terribly 
slandered. 

“Tf the Jews are so serious 
about the slander of their 
racial dignity by Shakespeare, 
by Jove! we Danes have more 
right to demand that ‘Ham- 
let’ be barred from the list 
of the public use. 

“ JOHN CHRISTENSEN.” 


And the Shylock-Macbeth 
cuttings continued to arrive 
by dozens and scores, until 
their total achieved hundreds, 
The American weeklies adopted 
the contreversy, and tacked on 
to it many notes, learned and 
humerous. It was eabled to 
England and widely mentioned 
by Lendon publications, includ- 
ing the ‘Times’ and ‘John 
Ball,’ Thence it spread to 
the newspapers of the pro- 
vinces and of Scotland, where 
nobody treated it seriously. 
Sections of the French, Italian, 
German, Datch, Swiss, and 
Scandinavian Press referred 
to the respective claims of 
the Jewish Anti-Defamation 
League and the League of 
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Seottish Veterans. And one 
may pardon Ian MacTavish for 
feeling that the dictum of Kim’s 
lama applied to him: ‘Thou 
hast loosed an Act upon the 
world, and as a stone thrown 
into a pool so spread the 
consequences, thou canst not 
tell how far.” 

But, you may ask, admitting 
that Ian MacTavish and Mal- 
colm MacPherson painlessly 
pulled many people’s legs, had 
they a worth-while motive, or 
was the meeting of the League 
ef Scottish Veterans merely 
their idea of a joke? This time 
MacTavish begs leave to quote 
poor Jaek Point— 

**If you winnow all my folly, folly, 
folly, you will find 
A grain or two of wheat among the 
chaff.” 

In other words, while they 
aimed at amusing themselves, 
they also aimed at killing an 
absurd movement with ab- 
surdity. To every sane-minded 
person, be he Jew or Gentile, 
the censorship of literature 
because of an _ unpleasant 
character of a particular 
race must seem ridiculous. 
Yet the banning of “The 
Merchant of Venice” was ac- 
cepted without criticism, and 
seemed likely to expand un- 
checked. The best method of 
dealing with it was to provide 
a pointed analogy indicative 
ef the extravagance of such a 
principle, and leave the rest 
to publie opinion. After the 
Veterans’ resolution, American 
newspapers showed how, if 
censorship by race were per- 
mitted, the enly literature left 
to us would be such phile- 
sophical works as Samuel 
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Smiles’ ‘Self-Help,’ or such 
stories as ‘ Horace, the Hand- 
some Young Viscount, or 
Mother's Little Thorough- 


-bred.’ In a summary of the 


Press comments, the ‘ Literary 
Digest’ quoted Shakespearean 
slanders on the English, 
Welsh, Irish, Danes, Spaniards, 
Italians, Poles, Greeks, Syrians, 
chemists, and women. 

The MacTavish attitude was 
condemned, but so was that of 
the Jewish Anti- Defamatien 
League, “A Gentleman of the 
Old School,” writing in the 
‘ Nashville (Tenn.) Banner,’ be- 
came almost apopletic over the 
Scottish protest. MaeTavish 
delighted in the diatribe, for 
the old ’un referred te those 
who wished to outlaw “The 
Merchant of Venice” from the 
knowledge of childhood as 
“oertain other persons no whit 
less silly.” The ‘Buffalo 
News’ gravely pointed out 
that every nation had its 
faults, and eoncluded: “ We 
will end up by making laugh- 
ing-stocks of ourselves.” 

And—the proposal to oust 
Shylock frem the school curri- 
oula in the United States has 
since been adopted by no other 
Boards of Education. 

Three weeks after he first 
saw his name in print (by then 
it had travelled beyond Europe 
and America to the news- 
papers of Australia, South 
Africa, Egypt, Japan, Singa- 
pore, and Honolulu), MaeTavish 
thought it high time te acquire 
some real knowledge of Mac- 
bethad, sometime King of 


Scotia, his life and deeds, Aided 
by an erudite lady, he searched 
among varieus tomes in the 
New York Public Library, be- 
ginning with an early edition 
of Holinshed’s Chronicle,' from 
which Shakespeare is assumed 
to have lifted the frame- 
work of “The Tragedy of 
Macbeth.” This gave small 
comfort, for it did little justice 
to the excellence of Macbethad’s 
reign because of “the horror 
inspired by the king as mur- 
derer and usurper.” Later 
works, however, provided more 
support for the contentions of 
the League of Scottish Vete- 
rans. Skene’s ‘Celtic Scot- 
land,’ for example, referred 
te the slaying of Donnchad 
(Dancan) by Macbethad as 
being “of little consequence, 
because such a crime would 
have exeladed most of his pre- 
decessors,” Moreover, it is 
declared in Robertson’s ‘Scot- 
land under her Early Kings’ 
and other histories, that Mac- 
bethad slew Donnehad in fair 
battle, while “‘ Lady Macbeth” 
(Gruoch, granddaughter of 
Kenneth II.) is presented as 
a very pious lady, unlikely to 
kill a cat, much less a king. 
After an industrious after- 
noen, MacTavish penned his 
final words on the subject of 
Shakespearean slanders, hiding 
his fame under the alias ‘‘ Theo- 
dere Hammeker.” I regret that 
he appears to have woven & 
few skeins of faney into 
histerieal fact, as will be seen 
by the following letter to the 
‘New York Tribune’ :— 





1 Compiled in 1577 by John of Fordun, Hector Boece, and other learned 


men. 
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“Sir,—A comparison of the 
respective demands that, to 
preclude anti-racial prejudice, 
both ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
and ‘The Tragedy of Macbeth’ 
be barred from the school 
courses, would seem to indicate 
that the Scotsmen have a 
more legitimate claim than the 
Jews. Nobody would like to 
have Shylock as an ancestor, 
but then he is a creature of 
fancy in a fanciful setting; 
whereas Macbeth was a real 
being, possessing excellent 
qualities, 

“Shakespeare took his eue 
from one of the compilers of 
‘Holinshed’s Chrenicle,’ who 
allowed his over -squeamish- 
ness to prejudice him against 
an able ruler. Moreover, later 
hiétories declare that Mac- 
bethad (or MacFinlegh) slew 
Dennchad, King of Scotia, in 
fair battle at Bothgowan, and 
not in the latter’s bed. 

“The historian Skene says 
that after Macbethad, chief- 
tain of the Morays, had leagued 
himself with East Thorfinn of 
the Orkneys and defeated and 
killed Donnchad, his reign as 
King of Scotia (1040-1057) wae 
a period of great prosperity. 
He quotes the following lines 
by the famous Abbot St Ber- 
cham, a contemperary of 
Machethad (nicknamed “The 
Red One ”):— 


“The Red One was fierce, yellow, tall, 
Pleasant was the king to me; 
Brimful was Alban, East and West, 
In the reign of the fierce Red One.” 
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“Finally, the ancient chron- 
ieler Marianus relates that 
Macbethad went to Rome in 
1050 and obtained absolution 
for having slain his former 
friend and master. He com- 
memorated this pilgrimage of 
penitence by distributing alms 
to five hundred virgins, 

“THEODORE HAMMEKER.” 


Having seen the Theodore 
Hammeker letter, his last word 
on the Shylock - Macbeth 
libels, safely to bed, Ian 
MacTavish resigned from the 
League of Scottish Veterans, 
and disappeared into the 
Ewigkeit. He floated back 
to the chimerical werld where 
he belongs, there to meditate 
on the strange sensitive 
mechanism of the wheel of 
life to which humanity is 
inexorably bound. Evidently 
chimeras have eonsciences, 
for he has impressed me 
to act as medium for the 
transmission of this his con- 
fession, 

He asks me to add, as post- 
script, his thanks te the many 
journalists in America and 
elsewhere who joined him in 
depreeating racial censorship 
of literature, and his apologies 
to the Newark Board of 
Education, to all Scotsmen 
and especially the Gordon 
Highlanders, and to the 
glorious memory of either 
William Shakespeare or 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam 
—as you like it. 
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“TURKEY FOR THE TURKS.” 


THe doings of Mustapha 
Kemal, chief of the Nationalist 
Turks, are duly reported in 
our papers. But it is pro- 
bable that he is not generally 
pictured as a peaceable-look- 
ing, middle-aged gentleman 
who speaks excellent French, 
gives frequent dinner-parties, 
and surrounds himself by Eng- 
lish- and French-speaking sub- 
ordinates. 

Mastapha and his col.eagues 
do not admit for a moment 
that they are a beaten race. 
They allow that they were 
“let dewn” by their allies, 
and that it was most tire- 
some of their ‘Young Tark” 
predecessors to back the wrong 
horse, but otherwise, se far as 
their fighting qualities are 
concerned, they have come 
through the war just as well 
as anybody else. 

It is therefore their policy 
to make themselves as trouble- 
some as possible in order to 
prove to Europe that this is 
really the case. 

Mastapha had little diffi- 
culty in persuading the junior 
officers, and the more adven- 
turous-spirited men, of Tur- 
key’s late war battalions, to 
join so noble a cause; especi- 
ally as those born and bred 
to war would feel themselves 
in uninteresting if net straight- 
ened circumstances when de- 
mobilised to a post-war peace- 
time scale. 

Thus it came about that the 
larger portion ef the demobi- 
lised Turkish forces formed 





themselves into the National- 
ist Army. This organisation 
boasts the name of “Couvi 
Milliet,” its head is at Sivas, 
and it first sprang into being 
when the Greeks landed at 
Smyrna. Its object was to 
overthrow the existing Gov- 
ernment, which it denounced 
as unpatriotic and totally un- 
able to make the best of a 
bad business, so far as the 
Allies were concerned. 

Having achieved this, it 
aspired to drive the Greeks 
from Smyrna, te prevent the 
Armenians from gaining an 
independence in the six vil- 
layets, and lastly (a point that 
was then only whispered), to 
prevent Anatolia being placed 
under any sort of European 
mandate. In other words, 
Tarkey for the Turks. But 
there were many difficulties 
to be overcome. Not the least 
of these was the question of 
being able to collect sufficient 
funds to enable an unofficial 
army to be maintained, per- 
haps through months of in- 
action, or at any rate until 
such time as the Allied powers 
should definitely declare their 
intentions. 

It must be remembered that 
such a force could not be 
eountenanced by the Turkish 
Government at Constanti- 
nople, whe were under the 
Allies’ eyes and guns, as the 
Armistice terms deereed that 
not another man should be 
called up. 

Mustapha Kemal and his 
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subordinates, therefore, from 
the security of the interior of 
Asia Minor, called upon every 
self-respecting town and vil- 
lage voluntarily to disgorge 
men and money. The appeals 
were couched in the politest 
terms, but carried with them 
a veiled threat which forbade 
refusal, 

One genuinely anti-National- 
ist governor refused toe comply, 
and was assassinated on his 
own front doorstep ; while two 
wealthy merchants, whe de- 
clined to pay up the sums 
demanded, were found dead 
by the roadside. Other recal- 
citrants, more fortunate, were 
kidnapped by “ brigands,” only 
to return some weeks later 
with fearful tales of their 
sufferings. 

So it was that a peaceable 
village such as The Pines—of 
which I shall endeavour to 
give some description — sud- 
denly found its sanotity dis- 
tarbed. The frightened vil- 
lagers awoke to find them- 
selves confronted by what they 
termed a band of brigands, 
who took account of all 
they had, billeted themselves 
in their houses, ate their 
food, and preached a war of 
bleodshed and revenge; whe 
seized their young men, and 
forced them to join their ranks 
in a holy war te drive the 
infidel from Smyrna. They 
called themselves Nationalists, 
the restorers of the fertunes of 
& fallen nation; and in the 
same breath, commandeered 
heuses, horses, food, and levied 
exorbitant sums of money from 
& greaning peasantry for what 
they said was the protection 
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of the life’s bloed of their 
empire, 

The frightened and indig- 
nant peasants wished only to 
till their fields in peace. 

The old white-haired men 
of the villages sheek their 
heads—they had lost the war, 
and they knewit. Even with 
the help of their German ally, 
who had poured experts, arms, 
and ammunition into the coun- 
try, they had lost the war. 
How then, alone, without 
these experts, without another 
rifle or another round ef am- 
munition other than that which 
existed already in the coun- 
try, could they hope to make 
headway against a foe who 
had a base from which to 
draw supplies, guns, aere- 
planes? And supposing they 
did make headway, what 
weuld the great, victorious, 
European powers have to say 
to it? 

The Nationalists, glerying in 
their own apparent strength, 
were confident. They would 
win back Smyrna from the 
Greeks, they would take those 
six villayets from the Arme- 
nians, and then they weuld re- 
fuse any sort of European in- 
tervention. Turkey for the 
Turks, Turkey for the Nation- 
alists, who had won her, and 
would rule her. 

But, until this was done, the 
British, French, and Italians 
who chose to come and go 
must be tolerated. 

Censequently, for a Britisher 
to reappear suddenly in a 
Turkish town in the centre 
of Anatolia, just when the 
Turks were congratulating 
themselves on the withdrawal 
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of British influence, and the 
Christians were bemoaning 
their fate, was te oause a 
sensation, 

On my arrival, everybody 
seemed pleased to see me: the 
Turkish peasant classes possibly 
were, the Christian community 
of fat-looking Greeks and 
anemic Armenians certainly 
were,—but the Turkish officials 
and the military as certainly 
were not. On interviewing 
the various officials everybody 
pushed the blame for every- 
thing that was unsatisfactory 
on te somebody else. 

Certain men demanded by 
the British authorities had 
not been handed over. The 
Governor professed regret, 
and stated that he had been 
quite unable to trace them. 
The senior Turkish officer 
could not be responsible, as 
he had no power over the 
Nationalist party, to whom 
he said they most certainly 
belonged. The Nationalist 
Chief had not heard the de- 
mand, and was very sorry 
about the whole affair. 

To be a Turk is to have 
developed procrastination into 
afineart. But the matter of 
interest for the moment was 
the fact that besides the 
ceuple of hundred men whe 
called themselves the regular 
troops, there were odd groups 
of Nationalists wandering 
about the town with faces 
which boded little good for 
anybody. The senior Turkish 
officer denied all knowledge. 
The Governor disclaimed all 
responsibility, These ‘‘irre- 
gular troops” were believed 
to be billeted in a village 


called The Pines, some five 
miles west of the tewn. But 
what could he do? He was 
very frightened, and politic. 
ally against them. Of course, 
he was not certain about any- 
thing at all, and really knew 
very little about the whole 
affair. 

The Greeks and Armenians 
talked about thousands of 
armed brigands. One thing 
was certain: if any exact in- 
formation was to be obtained, 
it was necessary to go and 
get it for oneself. 

Now there are various cus- 
toms in Turkey which may 
lead the unsuspecting European 
into placing himself in a false 
position. One of these customs 
is that, if “A” pays a visit to 
“B,” “A” acknowledges him- 
self to be the inferior. There 
are ways of frustrating this: 
a tour of inspeetion, for ex- 
ample; but to effect this, one 
must not ask for permission 
to come. On the other hand, 
te ride straight into Nationalist 
Headquarters without asking 
permission is apt to give the 
Nationalist pickets an opper- 
tunity of making one their 
aiming-mark, as I had pre- 
viously discovered. A com- 
promise of tactics of a Turkish 
character had therefore to be 
adopted to meet the situation. 
Thus it was that I casually 
mentioned to the Governor 
that I intended visiting The 
Pines on the following day, 
asking him to provide me with 
a guide, Not that I wanted 
a guide in the least; but it 
was tolerably obvious that 
this declared violent anti- 
Nationalist notary would im- 
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mediately communicate my 
intention to his Nationalist 
partisans at The Pines, The 
next morning, slightly later 
than the appointed time, the 
guide, in the shape of a 
gendarme mounted on an 
Arab mare, with a Ger- 
man rifle slung across his 
shoulders, made his ap- 
pearance, 

The party comprised my 
groom, Jenkins, an interpreter, 
the gendarme, and myself, On 
getting clear of the town, two 
alternative routes presented 
themselves: the top or left- 
hand route, running a tortuous 
course up the side of moun- 
tains; the lower route, fairly 
straight and level at their 
base. Owing to the more 
picturesque scenery, I decided 
to take the higher road. 

We had not progressed a 
mile before we encountered 
twenty armed Nationalists on 
foot. Their leader saluted, and 
most politely told my inter- 
preter that we were on the 
wrong road: it was too moun- 
tainous and rough for horses; 
we should find the lower road 
so much better. For some 
reason the Nationalists had 
not intended that I should 
take this route; se, mastering 
the immediate desire to take 
it, which would have instantly 
ereated a deadlock, I thanked 
the Nationalists for their ad- 
vice, so politely given, and af- 
ter exchanging a few remarks 
on the weather and the scen- 
ery, we cantered along the 
undulating hill slopes and 
reached the lower road some 
two miles farther on, This 
we pursued without incident 
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until about half a mile outside 
the village of The Pines, when 
a Nationalist officer in plain 
clothes, riding a magnificent 
Arab pony, came to meet us 
and escort us te the village. 

I showed great surprise that 
our visit should have been 
known and expected. He 
smiled, and, taking my re- 
mark as a personal compli- 
ment, said: “Ah, Effendi, it 
is our business to know 
everything about all things.” 
I merely made a mental note 
that my friend the anti- 
Nationalist Governor was in 
direct communication with 
the band at The Pines. 
On entering the village we 
passed some dozen sentry- 
posts. It was interesting to 
note that the beats on which 
these sentries so assiduously 
strode had been walked on 
barely a dozen times. The 
sentries were then only posted 
for my special benefit, to im- 
press me with a vigilance they 
did not. keep. I was conscious 
that the Nationalist officer 
kept glancing at me out of 
the corners of his eyes, watch- 
ing my every expression. 

Dealings with Turks have 
often reminded me of playing 
a game ef poker,—far more 
is gained and communicated 
by looks than words. 

As we entered the village, 
every doorway and house-top 
was crowded with women and 
children, all gazing at so 
strange anintrusion. A treop 
of some thirty Circassian 
horsemen were executing novel 
feats in a neighbouring. field, 
one of which was to charge a 
line of infantry, whe were 
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lucky if they avoided being 
knocked down. 

Oatside the headman’s house, 
which had been converted into 
Nationalist Headquarters, stood 
a crowd of officers and men. 
They all saluted, and a young 
officer stepped forward and 
introduced himself as ‘ Halit 
Effendi” (temporary comman- 
der of the Nationalist forces 
of the district), Halit was a 
young geod-looking brigand of 
about twenty-five. He wore a 
grey lounge coat, field-boots and 
breeches, an Arab head-dress, 
and was encircled from his 
waist upwards with belts of 
ammunition, A German auto- 
matic hung at his side. His 
grey-blue eyes glittered in a 
cheery way as we dismounted, 
and he invited me into his 
house, He was one of. those 
accomplished athletic young 
Turks who have other than 
Turkish blood in their veins. 
Leaving Jenkins in charge of 
the horses, I entered with 
my interpreter. Everything 
was typically Turkish — low- 
cushioned divans encircled the 
room, the floor was thick with 
priceless carpets, the mud 
walls were blue- washed and 
inscribed with verses of the 
Koran, the woodwork was 
unpainted; the only piece of 
farniture the room contained 
was an ammunition - box, on 
which stood a field - telephone 
in striking contrast to its 
surroundings. One by one, at 
intervals of a couple of minutes, 
Halit’s officers entered, and 
saluting the company in 
general, perched themselves 
cross-legged on the divans. 

It is even mere customary in 





Turkey than in most other 
places to precede a conversa- 
tion by remarks on the weather, 
every-day surroundings, and 
each other's good health. 

“You have indeed chosen a 
delightful spot fer your head- 
quarters, Effendi,” I remarked, 

“ Yes, it is all that could be 
desired, and,” he continued 
with some stress, “the peas- 
ants seem so delighted to see 
us, so glad to give up what 
little they can for our noble 
cause.” 

For nearly two hours Halit 
and I discussed the various 
phases of life which surrounded 
us. During this time, his 
officers had melted away one 
by one as they had come, 
Others took their place. The 
elders and leading lights of the 
village presented their re- 
spects, joined in the conversa- 
tion of the moment, and one 
by one departed. During 
these two hours, there were 
never more than six or eight 
people besides Halit and my- 
self in the room, yet I had 
seen and speken to ever thirty. 
Each left his mark on the 
conversation, each diverted it 
into some fresh channel of 
thought, smoked his cigarette, 
and departed. 

The sharp brain and sharper 
eyes of Halit took in all, dis- 
approving and commending, 
repressing or encouraging, 
with a flash of the eyes, an 
interrupted sentence, or & Ca- 
joling smile. Not one of the 
inhabitants of The Pines had 
my ear for a moment unob- 
served, yet it was not difficult 
to discern a lot of what was 
left unsaid. 
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At last even Halit seemed 
bored with this make-believe. 
“Let us go for a ride, Effendi: 
I should like to show you seme 
of the surrounding country.” 

“T shall be delighted,” I re- 
plied, “‘and I should very much 
like to see some of your men: 
some horsemen I passed on 
my way here seemed splendid 
fellows.” 

Halit beamed with satis- 
faction, for no Turk is proof 
against flattery. 

“Then let us go,” I con- 
tinued. 

The company rose, and we 
left the headman’s house for 
the yard outside, where the 
horses were being saddled up 
amidst a still gaping crowd of 
villagers. 

“Osman Chaush,” shouted 
Halit, calling up one of his 
men, “you shall act as guide. 
The English Bey wishes te 
see some of the surrounding 
country. Lead on to Bracken 
Ridge.” 

“This man,” continued Halit, 
turning to me, “is my trusty 
sergeant-major.” 

“Good morning, sir,” inter- 
rupted Osman Chaush in Eng- 
lish, An angry flash over- 
spread Halit’s face, his eyes 
flashed hate. 

Another Armistive term fell 
shattered to the ground, for 
I afterwards ascertained, what 
I immediately suspected, that 
Osman Chaush was a repatri- 
ated prisoner of war, repatri- 
ated on condition that he 
returned to his home and 
should not again bear arms. 

I affected to notice no- 
thing, and only remarked 
to Halit, as we mounted our 
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horses, that a lot of Turks 
seemed to know a few words of 
English. 

Osman Chaush led the way, 
trotting carelessly with the 
nonchalance of one acoustemed 
to live in the saddle, I followed 
with Halit, while my groom 
and interpreter, with a dozen 
of Halit’s officers and men, 
brought up the rear. 

Halit’s anger died almost as 
quickly as it had flashed into 
being. He chatted affably 
about everything in general, 
but each remark was cunningly 
twisted to convey some fresh 
impression to me, while his 
sharp eyes under lowered lids 
watched to gauge its effect. 
As we reached the higher 
ground above the village, I 
drew rein to admire the 
scenery. The Pines, as we 
leoked down upon it, was like 
the enchanted shrine of some 
dream, 

The trees from which the 
village takes its name grow 
thickly round it; beyond, at 
intervals, the trees give way 
to open spaces covered with 
the pink flewers and vivid 
green leaves of the tobacco 
plant. Behind the village, 
whose tall white minaret is 
the only indication of its 
locality, rise a tumbled con- 
fusion of rugged mountains, 
whose sides are densely covered 
with ancient fir-trees, sacred 
from the woodman’s axe. 

The countryside abounds in 
game, For centuries it has 
roamed unmolested—until to- 
day. The place to the leeal 
inhabitants is too sacred for 
the report of firearms or the 


yelp of dogs. 
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Almost with a sigh one 
turned away. Halit was 
watching me critically. Pretty 
scenery conveys little te a 
Turk, therefore this short halt 
to Halit’s mind contained some 
ulterior motive. I was pro- 
bably noting the natural de- 
fences of the place. 

The ascent became steeper. 
Osman Chaush hesitated as we 
came toa deep-cut gully with 
water as clear as crystal, which 
tumbled through the under- 
growth. The track had al- 
most vanished, and bent round 
to the left to avoid this 
obstacle. Through the trees 
the mountain-side frowned, as 
it lay resting for centuries 
after some colossal upheaval 
which had torn its strata into 
twisted contortions, 

To the right, signalled Halit. 
Osman left the scarcely visible 
track, and his snorting horse 
plunged through the under- 
growth which matted itself 
round the stream. A snake 
hissed from somewhere on the 
opposite bank. 

“This should be a test of 
horses and horsemanship,” said 
Halit as he turned his horse’s 
head from the track. It was 
a challenge, just as some 
warrior of old might have 
flang his gauntlet on the 
ground, For a moment suspi- 
cion raced through my brain. 
Was Halit leading me into 
some ambush? We _ were 
enemies certainly, with only 
the many-times-broken Armis- 
tice terms between us. But 
the idea was ridiculous. Why 
should he wish to kidnap me 
in such a theatrical manner? 

In any case the matter had 


gone too far. We should have 
to see it through at all costs, 

Jenkins instantly took in the 
situation, He was not going 
to be outdone by any Tork, 
Selecting Osman Chaush as 
the most formidable adversary, 
he urged his horse into the 
stream. He and Osman, their 
horses plunging and snorting, 
were soon lost amongst the 
trees on the opposite side, 
Halit and I entsred the stream 
together. My horse trod on 
a loose boulder, nearly came 
down, managed to recover 
himself, and stumbled up the 
opposite bank with a splinter- 
ing of rotten weod, 

Glaneing back over my 
shoulder, I saw the wild-eyed 
horses on the epposite bank 
as their riders tried to urge 
them into the stream. Two 
of Halit’s men had dismeunted, 
while my interpreter, making 
an effort to get across dry- 
shod, was pressing his ex- 
asperated animal. Suddenly 
it reared, the saddle slipped, 
and its indignant rider was 
deposited amongst the under- 
growth. Halit smiled as he 
regained my side, “Let us 
take it easy, Effendi.” 

We were soon in the forest, 
It was a ridiculous place to 
take any horse, but far more 
suited to the light Arab ponies 
of Halit’s men than to our 
large English horses received 
from remounts. Once amongst 
the trees it was a case of every 
man for himself. Direction 
was only to be kept by always 
ascending, and by the shouts 
of the Nationalists as they 
called to each other. After 
about twenty minutes of 
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threading a course through 
fir-trees and over fallen trunks, 
the trees suddenly thinned 
and disappeared, revealing a 
grassy plateau covered by 
bracken. 

As Halit and I emerged from 
the trees, we saw Jenkins and 
Osman, who had dismeunted, 
in animated oconversation. 
Jenkins could speak about 
as much Turkish as Osman 
could English, yet they seemed 
able to convey any shade of 
meaning to each other. The 
result of their race, they had 
decided, was a dead-heat. 

“And where do you wish to 
go now, Effendi?” said Halit 
as we smoked a cigarette after 
our exertions, 

“ Anywhete you choose,” I 
replied; “you are guide to- 
day.” 

Halit thought for a moment. 
“I suggest,” he continued, 
“that you might like to see 
some of my men’s shooting.” 

“Delighted,” I replied, know- 
ing that this meant nothing 
more than another competi- 
tion, in which I should have 
to figure as the principal part ; 
but wishing to gauge their 
general efficiency, I immedi- 
ately agreed. One by one the 
rest of the party emerged from 
the forest. We descended to 
the village by a perfectly well- 
beaten track, by which we 
might just as easily have 
ascended. On reaching an 
open stretch of ground running 
along the village towards the 
mountain - side we all dis- 
mounted, and Halit, handing 
me his rifle—a beautiful toy, 
inlaid with silver and mother- 
of-pearl—indicated a white 





stone embedded in a hill some 
400 yards away. 

“Tt is our custom,” he re- 
marked, “for our guests to fire 
first,” 

‘“* When I have seen you fire,” 
I replied, “I will see what I 
oan do.” Halit dropped on one 
knee and fired. He put in five 
fairly good shots. 

After a couple of sighters, I 
managed to hold my own with 
him. Attracted by the noise of 
firing, many of Halit’s men and 
most of the villagers tumbled 
out of their mud-built quarters. 
Half a dozen of them threw 
themselves down and joined 
the competition. Everybody 
seemed keen that I should try 
his rifle, 

I tried four, which, consider- 
ing their age and the rough 
treatment they received, were 
amazingly accurate. The ma- 
jority of these Nationalists 
were armed with German 
mausers, & few with captured 
Russian rifles, and others with 
various nondescript patterns. 
The difficulty caused by every 
man having each his own kind 
of ammunition became con- 
spicueus even in a little shoot- 
ing practice such as this. 

Suddenly Halit gave the 
order to cease fire, and sent 
@ man forward to put up a 
fresh target. This consisted 
of four eggs, balanced on little 
pieces of mud, at a range of 250 
yards. 

If you have ever observed 
an egg at 250 yards you will 
know that it is very difficult 
te see. 

Halit and his sergeant- 
major succeeded in causing 
two of the eggs to disappear, 
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more by good luck than geod 
judgment, considering the in- 
acouracy of their rifles, I then 
had several shots without suc- 
cess, although Halit, his eyes 
sparkling with amusement, 
remarked, “You made it 
wobble, Effendi.” A dozen of 
Halit’s men opened fire on the 
two surviving eggs without 
suecess, and more men arlriv- 
ing on the scene got down 
to it, until a regular battle 
was in progress. But the two 
eggs balanced on their pieces 
of mud seemed to bear 
charmed lives. How they 
lived through such a hail- 
sterm of bullets I oannot 
think, for the grouping of the 
fire was good. 

Halit’s brows contracted as 
he gave the order to cease fire. 
Probably he considered that 
too much of his valuable am- 
munition had been wasted. 
Oar farewell cigarettes having 
been lighted, my little party 
mounted, and turning our 
horses’ heads homewards, we 
bade good-bye to the villagers. 
As I glanced over my shoulder 
at Halit our eyes met, and 
each knew that the other 
understoed him perfeotly. 

Beyond Halit in the distance 
twe little white specks on the 
hillside caught my attention. 
“Good-bye, eggs,” I almost 
said aloud; and as my horse 
breke into a tret, I could not 
help wendering if any one 
weuld take the trouble to walk 
250 yards to bring them in. 

Without further incident 
we reached the town. In the 
main street I encountered the 
Governor, who most tenderly 


inanised if we had had a good 
ay. 

“ Exoellent,” I said, “but I 
was most surprised to find 
that the Nationalists expected 
my visit.” 

“Ah, well, Effendi,” smiled 
the Governor, “having your 
welfare at heart, and knowing 
you would like a goed lunch 
after your ride, I teok the 
liberty, and sent to inform 
these .. . outlaws,”—an in- 
voluntary shiver, beautifully 
acted, ran through the Gover- 
nor’s frame, 

“T hope,” I replied, looking 
the Governor straight in the 
face, “that you have not 
damaged your political posi- 
tion on my behalf.” 

Three days later Halit, whe 
had come into the town to 
confer with the Mayor, a 
Turkish official who had the 
geod grace to deelare his true 
beliefs, came to visit me at my 
house, The Mayor, dressed up 
& Veuropéen, came with him. 

Halit perched himself de- 
spondently on the edge of a 
velvet chair, still dressed as he 
had been at The Pines, Ob- 
viously he felt out of place, 
and scarcely opened his mouth, 
Out of his surroundings he 
sank into rather a dirty-look- 
ing unintelligent individual. 

ad it not been for the 
pempous-looking Mayor in his 
European clothes, his pinee- 
nez, his stiff collar, and his 
patent-leather boots, I should 
have asked Halit to sit on the 
floor and make himself at 

heme. 
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VIGNETTES. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON. 


Vil. “HER OWN POOR BOY.” 


I NEVER knew his real name, 
or indeed any other connected 
with him except what is 
quoted above, Such was how he 
invariably announced himeelf. 

“Tell her, her own poor boy 
is at the door.” 

This message would be 
borne to me, as a rule un- 
willingly, by whichever domes- 
tic answered the door—always 
the frent door, he never pre- 
sented himself at any other,— 
a practice which the servants 
resented openly and vocally 
as savouring of the “impidence 
of Freeny’s horse”! But he 
remained serenely defiant of 
and indifferent to their dis- 
approval, and seemed wholly 
impervious to the slings and 
arrows of speech with which 
they freely assailed him. Even 
if the hall door was slammed 
in his face he would simply 
sit unconcernedly in the porch 
(in hot weather slept, I think) 
till such time as the door 
might be opened again, when 
he would repeat with entire 
freshness: “Is she within? 
Ah, fer the love of God, tell 
her, her own poor boy’s at the 
door.” 

My acquaintance with him 
began with the purchase from 
him of a scarlet geranium, 
and ever thereafter I was 
subject te these visitations. 
He hawked plants in pots 
for sale, carrying them in a 


basket poised upon his head, 
by which exercise his body and 
carriage had acquired an up- 
rightness which was quite 
stately. He showed consider- 
able taste in the arrangement 
of his basket, and his blending 
of colours would not have 
disgraced even those grand 
artists who make up flowers 
into ravishing bouquets and 
other modes for the windows 
of fashionable florists. When 
I first knew him he could not 
have been less than thirty-five, 
and possibly a year or two 
older. He was well over 
middle height, and of lithe 
build. His clothes were ragged 
and of nondescript hue and 
variety, nevertheless his face, 
neck, and head always looked 
neat. He was clean-shaven 
and closely shaved always, 
and he kept his hair cut almost 
to the skin of his head. He 
wore no hat or cap, for such 
would have interfered with the 
tightly-rolled coronet of dingy 
calico upon which his basket 
rested. He had a bright colour, 
and looked sufficiently fed, 
His hands were slender and 
wiry, with long fingers which 
seemed to touch the flowers 
tenderly, His voice was curi- 
ously husky, and he had a trick 
of dropping it to a mysterious 
whisper whenever he became 
eager or excited. His com- 
mercial methods were his own, 
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and did not lack originality. 
He told me one day that 
‘gure from the first moment 
he laid eyes on me he loved 
me!” That was the day on 
which he foisted off on me 
a plant in such a delicate 
condition about the roots 
that it withered away in a 
few days, to the exultation of 
the rest of the household, who 
hoped that from henceforth 
the door would be closed to 
him for ever. His probity, I 
fear, was not greater than 
those whose larger traffie in 
the world’s commodities is the 
amusement of cynies. Never- 
theless, I succumbed again 
and again, in spite of many 
awakenings, as one does with 
tradespeople whose rascality 
might be superior to his in 
balk, but far inferior in 
artistry and humour. He 
was indeed notably artistio 
in his methods—for example, 
he never made the mistake 
of coming too often, though 
I am bound to say that his 
importunity when he did come 
amply balanced the moderation 
of his appearances, 

“Ah, now ye will” — this 
after I had definitely declined 
to make seme particular pur- 
chase— “ah, ye will. Sure, 
*tisn’t sendin’ me away yed 
be without a ‘handsel,’ and 
me after walkin’ the worrld 
to get the plants ye fano 
for ye. Oh, well, if ye don’t 
want to buy it, here, take it 
any way”; it would then be 
thrust into my arms in most 
embarrassing fashion; “sure, 
there’s nothin’ I wouldn’t get 
ye er give ye, don’t ye know 
that well enough?” 
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Efforts to repulse him were 
seldom successful, Sooner or 
later I was reduced to asking 
the price. 

“Augh, sure, that’s nothin’ at 
all, at all! I'll leave it to yer- 
self, What would ye be talkin’ 
of money for between me and 
you? Stop, wait till I tell ye 
—will ye buy the pelargony 
too? Ah, look at it! Isn’t 
it the loveliest plant ever 
come out of heaven? Dye 
know what, there’s an ould 
lady lives th’ other side of 
the Bridge, and she was 
leppin’ this very day for that 
plant. ‘Ye can’t have it,’ sez 
I, ‘not if ye were to put yer 
two eyes out on sticks to 
please me, not a bit of ye. 
That’s goin’ to one that has 
the pick of everything I have, 
I’m servin’ her these years 
and years, an’ I’m her own 
poor boy, an’ I wouldn’t give 
anything away from her, not 
for the crowns of all the kings 
that’s buried under the bill of 
Howth, and there’s a quare 
lot o’ them has their graves 
in it!’ Here, now, I'll give it 
to you for half-a-crown. Ye’ll 
not? Ah, yer terrible har-rd, 
but sure, I couldn’t quar-l 
with ye for the gold of the 
universe! Two shillings, two/ 
No? Well, may the Lord love 
ye, take it for nothin’, Ye 
won't? Well, give me & 
shillin’ and an ould pair of 
boots. God bless ye. I'll be 

? 


round again soon, 

My assurances that I was 
not in the least inelined to 
add to the purchases I had 
already made seemed te slip 
past him like 
wind, 


an empty 
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“‘ Keep up yer heart; I’ll be 
round again soon, an’ ye'll see 
what I’ll have for ye.” 

And after a decent interval 
he would reappear, blandly 
arrogating to himself a wel- 
come from me, and as blandly 
indifferent to an adverse recep- 
tion. ‘ Are ye well since I seen 
ye last? Thanks be to Ged 
for that! What would we do 
without ye?” 

Reassured as to my bodily 
condition, business would be 
- speedily afoot. 

“When I seen a sight of 
them cineraries, I sed to me- 
self that if it was to break me 
heart and leave me without a 
bit or a sap for a month o’ Sun- 
days, and sure I’d have to get 
them for ye. What? Ye have 
some already? Bedad, an’ if 
ye have, could ye ever have 
too much of a good thing? 
Sure they’ll not ate anything 
on ye, and isn’t it making ye 
a clean present of them, I am? 
See here, whisht”—his voice 
sank to its most mysterious 
whisper, his eyes rolled up- 
wards to mine from over the 
basket,—‘‘ would ye have e’er 
a cast pair o’ trousers?” 

Although I hastened to ex- 
plain that those particular 
garments were not included in 
my wardrobe, I made no im- 
pression whatever upon him, 
His whispers only beoame more 
hoarse and intense. 

‘Ah, don’t be talkin’! Sure, 
yell ask the masther for a 
pair? Ah, ye will now. Here, 
in the name o’ God, look at 
me own!” He stood up and 
grasped the garments in ques- 
tion as a lady will hold out her 
skirts in order to make a 
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curtsey—“ look!” I did net 
look, but partly to prevent the 
exposition going any further, 
and partly, I suppose, because 
(according to my retainers) 
“the fella could always talk 
me out of my seven senses,” I 
premised to do my best with 
“the masther.” 

Not without some difficulty 
I persuaded the latter to give 
me a cast-off pair of trousers, 
and I do not suppose that 
those prosaie but necessary 
articles of male clothing were 
ever greeted with such rapture 
befere or since by any recipient. 
Speech for the moment seemed 
to forsake him. He struck 
several attitudes, and held 
them up in front of him in a 
sort of dumb ecstasy. 

An’ the Lord knows it’s the 
truth I’m telling ye,” he man- 
aged to utter at last, “that 
I never had the like o’ them 
for style and grandeour in me 
two hands before!” 

They would, I understand, 
be described by tailors as “fine 
cachemire with hair - stripe 
suitable for gents’ morning 
woar.” I confess that when 
they were offered te me they 
did not strike me as exactly 
suitable for my purpose, but 
seeing that they were the only 
ones I was likely to be given, 
I accepted them faute de mieux, 
His raptures, therefore, re- 
lieved me of all doubt. For 
several minutes he seemed 
unable to tear himself away 
from the contemplation of their 
beauty to any considerations 
so sordid as mere merchandise. 
Nevertheless, before we parted 
I had become the possessor of 
a pot of heliotrope, a small 
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palm (which, as the servants 
said, “took and died on me 
before I had time to look at 
it”), and a fuchsia whose bell- 
like blossoms dropped off more 
quickly than they had a right 
to do in view of his vehement 
asseverations of its youth and 
freshness. Thus much accrued 
to me from the exchange of 
the trousers and a half-crown. 

‘‘An’ there's ne’er another 
in the whole wide worrld only 
yerself that I'd give them 
gorjus beutjus blooms to for 
the same money, so there 
isn’t. Sure what's two and 
sixpence when all’s said and 
done?” 


VI, ‘* LADY 


Her actual name likewise 
remained quite unknown to 
me during all the years in 
which I knew herself. She 
was the servants’ friend, and 
for seme reason which I 
never discovered, they con- 
ferred upon her this style 
and title. When it is added 
that she lived in a locality 
called Golden Place, you might 
expect to be intreduced to a 
person of rank and ciroum- 
stance. But “Clontarf,” as 
the household in moments of 
favour affectionately addressed 
her, had no circumstance about 
her, save indeed that which 
commonly environs all orea- 
tures in human life; and as for 
her rank, it weuld be difficult 
te define it. To begin with, 
she was never permitted to 
enter the house, for, as ene 
housemaid succinctly ex- 
pressed it, “it wasn’t for any- 
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“Oh!” I exclaimed, “but 
the trousers?” 

He waved them at me 
rapturously. 

“Well, that’s the whole of 
it! °Tis the royal generosity 
that’s in ye an’ no mistake, the 
royal generosity.” 

I could feel myself blushing 
with that peculiarly vain 
gratification which arises from 
little merited tribute, when 
from the neighbourhood of the 
kitchen cook’s voice arose in 
an apparently involuntary but 
crushing aside— 

“For the love of God, and 
wouldn’t ye like to kill that 
fella!” 


CLONTARF.” 


thing she’d take, but what 
she'd leave behind her.” Her 
place of call was at the little 
window, and inside its bars 
she never penetrated. 

“The little window,” as its 
description indicates, was a 
small orifice leoking out on 
the drive, and raised but a few 
feet above the level of the 
ground. It lighted a long 
stone passage leading to the 
kitchen, and was constructed 
on the principle of a trap-door, 
instead of the usual frame and 
sashes. Here Lady Clontarf 
stood and conversed with 
those within, whe were free to 
parley with her. The bars of 
this window were just wide 
enough apart to allow articles 
of moderate size to be passed 
through them, and she proved 
herself to be a convenient re- 
ceptacle for that particular 
litter which collects and ao- 
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cumulates in and around all 
human dwellings, and by 
eur househeld was broadly 
classified as “rabbidge of 
crews.” 

Those indeed were the days 
before municipalities and local 
authorities had conferred upon 
the community the blessings 
of the dust-bin — civic and 
sanitary. One might there- 
fore, I think, desoribe Lady 
Clentarf as embodying in her 
own person a peripatetic dust- 
bin. Beneath her large and 
dingy apron, and enfolded in 
her voluminous shawl, many 
varied and undesirable dere- 
licts of our household gods 
were conveyed to a limbo 
known only to herself, I can 
still see her passing out 
threugh the gate and pur- 
suing her way along the road 
with swinging and leisurely 
gait, her grey head (uncovered 
save for its natural adernment 
of hair) rising nonchalantly 
above the shawl, her arms 
encircling her miscellaneous 
bundle much as a mother’s 
arms would enfold a child. 
Her voice, which, as a rule, 
was richly dulcet after the 
manner of Irish voices of its 
kind, would wing her words 
through the bars with an echo 
of obliging alacrity, which 
found a counterpart in the 
satisfied accents of those who 
employed her. In this em- 
ployment I do not know and 
was never told whether money 
played any part, but I fanoy 
if it did, the amount was 
negligible. 

Scrapings of dishes, how- 
ever, did find their way to 
her; and I have reason to 
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knew that she was scrupu- 
lously honest in returning any 
plate or bowl or jug by means 
of which food was conveyed 
to her. Only onee had I oo- 
casion to protest, and this was 
merely to stipulate that if and 
when she was fed with bread 
and jam, she must not leave 
the windew - sill becrumbed 
and bedaubed with fragments 
of these dainties. She was 
docile under the rebukes which 
accerdingly were hurled at her 
through the bars. 

Nevertheless there were eo- 
oasions when sterms arose, and 
it was understood that Clon- 
tarf could—verbally—give as 
good as she got. I have heard 
it said that “that ould one had 
a tongue that’d blisther a 
boord,” and that “there was 
no end to the impidence and 
assurance of her when she'd 
be givin’ out the pay,”— the 
latter a figurative illustration 
signifying the art of fluent 
vituperation. Still, in spite 
of these sudden and, to me, 
always unaccountable squalls, 
the household seemed unable 
to do without her, and beeame 
apprehensive and even alarmed 
if a week or two went by 
without her appearanee. Daur- 
ing domestic upheavals I 
have been despatched hot- 
foot to hunt her out in her 
lair in that spot which was 
called—Golden. Could there 
ever have been a more glar- 
ing misnomer! No sunshine 
in the world—not even that 
of the Orient itself — could 
transmute the leaden squalor 
of Clentarf’s abode into any- 
thing approaching the pre- 
cious metal, Herein, she 
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dwelt quite alone so far as I 
ever knew, and quite con- 
tentedly so far as I could 
ever judge from her demean- 
eur. Although on occasions 
of this sort, when I sought 
her out at her own home, she 
would converse with me po- 
litely, yet when she visited 
my house she always appeared 
to be totally ignorant of my 
existence ; and even when she 
could net possibly have failed 
to see me, she never allowed 
herself to be betrayed into the 
smallest sign of recegnition. 
This ritual, which was un- 
varying, was, I believe, im- 
posed upon her by the servants 
with that lingering predilece- 
tion for, and faith in, feudal 
and sumptuary oonditions 
common to their kind in 
Ireland. It may have been 
also that she herself separated 
public from social intercourse 
in a manner not unknown in 
more sophisticated circles. In- 
deed months weuld pass dur- 
ing whieh, although her calls 
were regular and unremitting, 
I neither saw nor heard more 
of her than perchance the low 
distant murmur of voices at 
the little window. But there 
came a day when out of this 
usually ordered peace and calm 
a hurricane burst, of such force 
as to shake the very trees in 
the garden and penetrate to 
the uttermost four walls of the 
house, 

It arose, so far as I was ever 
able to discover, from the ap- 
parently harmless and not un- 
reasonable request of Clontarf 
for a halfpenny stamp. To 
this moment I have never 
discovered, and cannot even 
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conjecture, why cook, te 
whom the request was made, 
should have been moved to 
reply to it in a singularly 
disagreeable manner. There 
are, however, as we all know, 
many persons in this world 
who have, as it has been ex- 
pressed, their days—meaning 
thereby that on such it is sel- 
dom wise to ask from them the 
most trifling obligation, other- 
wise I know of no reason why 
so modest a demand should 
have evoked such fury. I can- 
not tell how the request was 
framed, for I did not come into 
the affair till it had reached 
such a height that I was com- 
pelled to interfere and com- 
mand with such authority as 
I possessed that this unseemly 
brawl must cease, By that 
time insults of the most per- 
sonal and pointed description 
were being flung to and fro 
between the bars, with the 
rapidity of attack and riposte 
cemmon to encounters of this 
sort in Ireland, 

“ An’ the divil mend ye the 
next time ye come here, me 
ould Lady Clontarf, with yer 
ragged dishpensable shaw] and 
the dirt on yer face that ye 
could plant potatoes in ; ’tis the 
goodness of God the winda’s 
between us and harm or I'd 
teach ye yer place in double 
quick time, and what ye never 
knew yet in yer born life, how 
to keep a civil tongue in yer 
ould dish-pickable head” —even 
thus did I hear cook’s winged 
words literally whizz through 
the bars. 

“An’ may the Lord Al- 
mighty forgive ye for a bad 
woman,” like lightning came 
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the riposte; ‘‘ but it’s thinkin’ 
I am ’tis Himself ‘ll wither 
the ould skin on yer wee- 
zeny face that does be sour 
enough to stop an express 
train. ” 

From the sound of her voice 
I judged that she had begun 
her retreat, and I was not mis- 
taken; for just as I arrived 
where I was able to get a view 
of the belligerents, Clontarf 
had retired some paces and 
was hurling retorts over her 
shoulder as she went. For 
one moment more, however, 
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she paused, wheeled round, 
and standing squarely, con- 
fronted her adversary. I was 
just in time tosee her. Cook’s 
voice had ceased. Her hand 
was on the hasp of the little 
window te shut it to, but 
before she could do so Clen- 
tarf raised her arm, and with 
a wide and Siddons-like sweep 
of her: hand, which caused the 
shawl to swim out in graceful 
curves upon the breeze, she 
cried, “That ye may want a 
halfpenny stamp some day yer- 
self—in Hell/... 


Ix. ‘*POVERINA,” 


Her leng white oval face 
loomed upon me through the 
grey haze of the November 
afternoon, somewhere along- 
side my right shoulder. I paid 
no heed to it. Familiarity had 
indeed bred, if not contempt, 
at least more or less tolerant 
indifference to her sort. She 
was in truth one of the ig- 
noble army of mendicants who 
throughout all the world are 
not more flourishing or more 
numerous than in the Irish 
capital, For Dublin is, or was 
when I knew it, infested by 
beggars. They ranged and 
roamed over every part of it, 
and might be found sitting 
at their ease on the steps 
of quite considerable private 
mansions situated in what 
house - agents would desoribe 
as “the choicest residential 
quarters,” They were of both 
sexes equally, and of all ages, 
from the infant of days to him 
that stooped for age. For 
proficiency in their art, I have 


never found them surpassed 
by any of their tribe in any 
other country or city where I 
have been. The beggars of 
Rome, perhaps, struck me: as 
coming nearest to these 
egregious creatures of Dublin, 
yet the latter could give 
many points to their Roman 
brethren. Their agility and 
perseverance in pursuit were 
proverbial, their resource un- 
matched, No pedestrian could 
escape them, and your only 
barrier was silence, Silence, 
utter and complete—a word 
and you were defenceless! 
For then they would keep up 
a voluble argumentation with 
you which could only be ended 
either by you disappearing 
within the fastness of a house 
or by their sighting mere 
likely prey and relinquishing 
you of their own accord. 
With that inherent love of 
artifice which the Irish peasant 
shares (in common with other 
traits) with the Oriental, the 
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real profession of these metro- 
politan mendicants was gener- 
ally cloaked by a pretence—no 
more sophisticated than the 
make-believe of a child’s game 
—at legitimate business. The 
value of exciting compassion 
was realised by the practiee 
of impounding a baby for the 
purpose, and female beggars 
frequently borrowed babies 
from their friends when they 
did not possess any of their 
own, 

It was not surprising, then, 
that along with the larger 
face beside me now there 
should be a smaller one, or 
that an exceedingly sad little 
bunch of wilted violets, to- 
gether with a couple of boxes 
of matches, should be per- 
sistently thrust up under my 
nose, 

‘*Will ye buy the vi'lits, me 
lady? Ah, deo. Give me a 
penny for a cup o’ tea, Listen 
to what I’m tellin’ ye now—a 
bit of foed hasn’t passed me 
lips to-day. Ye'll not refuse 
me, and me with the poor 
little innocent child in me 
ar-rums. Give me a penny, 
wan penny for the love o’ 
God, and all the holy saints in 
Paradise ’ll pray for yer soul 
this night.” 

Most unwisely a murmur 
escaped from me: it added 
renewed vigour and zest to 
the pursuit. 

“An’ ’tis yerself has the 
lovely kind face, the minute 
I seen it I knew ‘twas the 
crownin’ of me, One penny 
for the love o’ God. Sure the 
prayers o’ the poor are the 
wings that'll lift ye up to 
heaven. Listen here, take the 
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vi’lits, two bunches; arrah! 
where would ye get the like o’ 
them fora penny. Two bunches, 
yes, darlint ; [to the baby] ’tis 
the cruel cold wind an’ no 
mistake for the poor an’ the 
homeless this night. Whisht, 
alanna, till I wrap me ould 
shawl around ye tighter, Ah, 
God help us! wait now, sure 
the lady’s just thinkin’ what 
she can give ye. I see it well 
in her kind lovely face. A 
penny for a cup o’ tea, and 
may the Lord reward yeall the 
days of yer life, an’ ye'll find it 
before ye in heaven——” 

There was a lull, presumably 
to take breath, The second 
wind, so toe speak, began 
almost instantaneously. By 
this time the house for which 
I was bound was in sight. By 
what process of divination or 
thought transference, or per- 
chance from observation ef my 
movements or habits I know 
not, but even as this passed 
through my mind the voice at 
my side began again. 

‘An’ ’tis the grand house 
an’ no mistake yer goin’ to this 
day. Sure an’ any one’d know 
’twould be the greatest and 
grandest house in the street 
you'd be visitin’, a blind man 
on a gallopin’ herse ’d see that 
when he'd be lookin’ at ye. Ah, 
give me the penny for a cup o’ 
tea, and may the Lord Himeelf 
reward ye in this worrld, and 
may the heavens be yer bed ; 
give it to the poor little child 
in me ar-rums—it’s the holy 
truth I’m tellin’ ye, not a bit 
nor sup have e’er of us had 
this livelong day, and the 
terrible cold night comin’ 
down on us now. Sure 
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there’s no daylight in it at 
all now.” 

The sudden drop into a 
conversational tone from the 
conventional note of supplica- 
tion not infrequently relieved 
the monotony, and was as such 
practised with some art. 

By this time I had reached 
the foot of the hall-door steps. 
As I mounted the latter the 
other feet kept pace with mine, 
quite undisturbedly, and the 
voice continued— 

“Here ye are now safe, and 
may the Lord bring ye safely 
home out of it; an’ ye'll give 
me a penny for a cup of tea. 
Sure the like of yerself could 
give the misfortunate infint in 
me ar-rums a gold sovereign, 
an’ never know the differ. 
Ah, now, didn’t I see the 
light e’ heaven in yer face 
comin’ along the street. Sure 
ye wouldn’t deny any one 
anything. I'd know be the 
look of ye. Take the vi'lits; 
they’d be a lovely present for 
where ye’re goin’, Ah——” 

The opening of the hall door 
out short the trailing note. I 
entered, and the shutting of 
the door behind me put, as it 
were, a complete extinguisher 
upon both the voice and its 
owner, though I felt rather 
than saw a hand with the 
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tightly -clutehed posy try te 
thrust itself through the door 
behind me. I think the flap ef 
the letter-box was even rattled, 
but we took ne notice of the 
sound—one never did, 


Rather more than an hour 
later I left my friend’s house, 
and emerged again into the 
street, Twilight had fallen; 
indeed, it was practically dark. 
Dublin was not a particularly 
well-lighted city, and the gas- 
lamps were few and far be- 
tween, and very far indeed 
from being illuminative. They 
made darkness visible, which 
was about the utmost that 
could be said for them. I had 
walked about five paces when 
I heard the sound of hurrying 
footsteps behind me, It seemed 
to me that wheever they be- 
longed to was clearly trying 
to overtake me. Thinking it 
must be some one from the 
house which I had just quit- 
ted, I stepped and waited. 
Out of the murk I saw once 
more a white elongated face 
come into visibility, like the 
pale disc ef the moon in a 
watery sky, and the voice of 
supplication arose in my ear— 

“Ah! will ye give me the 
penny now, ye wouldn’t give 
me an hour ago?” 








GUN-RUNNING 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL H., 


THE Expedition drawing out 
its weary course in Waziristan, 
on the N.W. Frontier of India, 
has probably attracted the 
attention of many to the stub- 
bern and protracted resistance 
of these hardy  truculent 
mountaineers to the well- 
equipped forces despatched by 
the Government of India to 
reduce them to order. That 
the physical difficulties of the 
country being traversed by our 
troops are great is probably 
common knowledge, as also 
the fact that this region is 
practically unproductive, and 
therefore quite unable to sup- 
port any force operating amidst 
its rugged hills and rocky 
gorges. Communications, in 
the proper sense of the word, 
do not exist; for of roads 
there are none, and such 
tracks as do exist are usu- 
ally along the stony beds 
of mountain torrents, Along 
these, columns of all arms 
are forced to march with 
their long lines of trans- 
port animals stretched out 
on a narrow front, and shut 
in by steep and often pre- 
cipitous heights, These have 
to be crowned by picquets as 
the column advances; and 
there they must remain until 
the last of the baggage animals 
and rearguard have cleared 
each successive danger - point 
throughout the seemingly in- 
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terminable defiles of these 
barren highlands, 

Under such conditions our 
troops in India have been 
accustomed to conduct moun. 
tain warfare, for generations 
past, against the unruly in- 
habitants of the N. W. Frontier; 
but until comparatively recent 
years the ill-disciplined and 
ill-armed trans -frontier men 
were seldom able to withstand, 
for any time, the steady and re- 
lentless converging advance of 
mobile columns into the heart 
of their country. After suffer- 
ing relatively few casualties, in 
personnel, by futilely opposing 
sueh advances, the recalcitrant 
tribes were, nevertheless, usu- 
ally soon willing to submit to 
force majeure when they saw 
their villages destroyed, their 
tall defensible towers blown 
up, and their scanty crops 
utilised for feeding the ani- 
mals of the invading columns; 
whilst their women and chil- 
dren were compelled to seek 
asylums in almost inaccessible 
and probably snow-bound fast- 
nesses during the rigours of 
winter. 

Such was, at all events, the 
experience of the Waziristan 
Expedition of 1894-95, under 
the command of the late 
General Sir William Lockhart. 
Owing to the unprovoked 
attack by the Mahsuds on 
Brigadier - General Turner's 
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Delimitation Escort at Wana, 
on the 3rd November 1894, 
three brigades were sent into 
the heart of Waziristan, vid 
Wana, Jandola, and Bannu 
respectively, early in Decem- 
ber; and after they had thor- 
oughly traversed and laid 
waste Kaniguram, Makin, and 
other important centres, the 
Mahsuds threw up the sponge 
in a few weeks, and rendered 
their submission by paying 
the fines of money, rifles, &c., 
demanded for their misbe- 
haviour. But the country was 
occupied by us for some 
months longer. 

On reference to my old diary 
of those days, I read that the 
strength of the Mahsuds then 
was estimated at from 10,000 
to 12,000 fighting men; whilst 
their matchlocks, of an anti- 
quated pattern, were numbered 
at about 2500; and it was 
probable that they did not 
possess more than 200 or 300 
breech-loading rifles — chiefly 
stolen from British territory. 
The sword then was, par ex- 
cellence, the weapon of the 
Mahsud; and, in addition, 
daggers, knives, and flintlock 
pistols constituted the arma- 
ment of the majority. Being 
naturally a brave and warlike 
tribe, and skilful in the use of 
the “tulwar,” these mountain- 
eers had on several occasions, 
with nothing else in their 
hands, charged down on Brit- 
ish troops armed with breech- 
loading rifles and bayonets. 
The night attack at Wana 
was one instance. 

The difficulties experienced 
in the present operations 
against the Mahsuds points 
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to a very different state of 
things; for our old opponents 
have apparently not only ad- 
vanced materially in their 
tactical methods—the re- 
sult, probably, of instruction 
by men of their clan who 
have previously served in our 
frontier battalions and militia 
—but in the matter of arma- 
ment also they are infinitely 
better off than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The 
old “ jezail,’’ or flintlock muzzle- 
loader, with prongs near end 
of barrel to hold the weapon 
steady — by resting them on 
the ground or a rock when 
firing from a prone or crouch- 
ing position — has probably 
gone for ever. In the place 
of this medieval firearm, with 
a range of only a few hundred 
yards, the Mahsuds now doubt- 
less possess thousands of mod- 
ern breech-loading rifles sighted 
up to 2000 yards and more; 
and, since these hardy moun- 
taineers have eyes like hawks 
and thoroughly understand 
the use of these weapons, it 
will be readily understood how 
their possession has added 
enormously to the fighting 
power of this truoulent and 
restless tribe. 

The question naturally arises, 
“By what means have the 
Mahsuds and other frontier 
tribes become possessed of 
these modern arms of pre- 
cision?” It is clear they 
cannot all have been acquired 
by skilful thefts from frontier 
stations or purchases in India ; 
nor can the late Amir of 
Afghanistan be accused of 
supplying all these tens of 
thousands of rifles to our 
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border tribes from the out- 
put of his arsenal at 
Kabul. 


Another large possible source 
of supply had therefore to be 
sought and investigated; and 
the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India accordingly be- 
came focussed, some years ago, 
on Masqat in particular, and 
the Persian Gulf generally. 
By some oversight, not now 
easily understood, in former 
treaties drawn up by the 
French and ourselves with 
the Sultan of Masqat, 
the importation of firearms 
from Europe into Masqat 
was not prohibited. Arabs, 
Persians, Baluehis, and others, 
therefore, were free to pur- 
chase rifles and pistols quite 
openly in Masqat town, and 
dispose of them as they pleased. 
The trade promised luocra- 
tive returns, without fear of 
let or hindrance, to Europeans 
and those who had the means 
of arranging for purchases 
abroad, and setting up as arms 
merchants in Masqat. This 
opportunity was readily seized 
upon by men with little or 
no conscience or concern as to 
what became of these rifles, 
and into whese hands they 
ultimately found their way, 
after they were sold from their 
shops. For this reason Masqat 
gradually developed into the 
Arms Emporium of the Middle 
East, and the Sultan himself 
waxed wealthy on the licenses 
granted for the importation of 
arms, and the commissions 


paid to-him on each consign- 
ment landed in his territory, 
by steamers from Europe laden 
with them. 
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French, German, and Bel. 
gian firms chiefly supplied the 
arms required by the mer- 
chants at Masqat; but more 
than one British firm did not 
abstain from a similar practice, 
though this was done possibly 
in ignorance of the serious 
likely results of their action, 
In any case, the whole of 
Masgat, from the Sultan down- 
wards, became deeply steeped 
in the arms trade, and con- 
tracts were made by, and 
licensee granted to, local 
merchants for the importation 
of arms from Europe for 
several years in advance, 
During the four or five years 
preceding 1909 the traffic in 
arms in the Gulf had increased 
by leaps and bounds, and so 
remunerative had the under- 
taking proved that many 
Afghans and trans - frontier 
Pathans were attracted to the 
Gulf from distant Kabul and 
Herat, as well as our own 
border. To give some idea 
of the fertunes made by the 
arms merchants in Masqat, I 
may instance the oase of & 
Frenchman, M. Goguyer by 
name, who died at Masqat in 
November 1909, or thereabouts. 
Ten years previously he had 
entered that town with very 
slender resources ; but turning 
his attention to the arms trade, 
he had amassed a considerable 
fortune (reputed to be £40,000) 
at the time of his death. His 
store at Masqat in the spring 
of 1909 was estimated to con- 
tain not less than 100,000 
arms of many different types, 
including most patterns of 
modern magazine rifles, and 
certainly not less than 
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10,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion for these arms. 

The Government of India 
realised, therefore, that the 
unrestricted traffic in arms in 
the Gulf might seriously jeo- 
pardise our position vis-d-vis 
the tribes on our frontier, and 
an endeavour was made to 
come to terms with France at 
the Brussels Arms Conference, 
extending from early in 1908 
onwards, with a view to pro- 
claiming Masqat, in agreement 
with the Sultan, to be a 
prohibited port. But, for rea- 
sons into which I need not 
enter here, France did not at 
that time appear disposed to 
see eye to eye with us on the 
subject. 

Some time previously it was 
within the certain knowledge 
of the Government of India 
that many Afghans were yearly 
making a pilgrimage to the 
Galf fer the purchase of arms, 
though in what numbers these 
were being conveyed thence to 
Afghanistan and the tribes on 
our frontier was unknown. In 
the cold weather of 1908-9, 
however, seoret agents wander- 
ing about in disguise along the 
Makran coast reported the 
presence of large caravans 
of Afghans, accompanied by 
camels, from Kabul and Herat. 
These awaited consignments 
of arms purchased by some 
of their number in Masqat, 
whence they were transported 
in dhows to prearranged land- 
ing-places on the opposite coast. 
Here men and animals were 
ready to receive them, and 
the whole party would then 
set off on their return journey 
to Afghanistan vid Sistan. 
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Careful statistios compiled 
from the reports ef these 
men, and also from officials 
of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department, employed 
on the Makran coast and 
up-country, pointed to the 
probability of over 30,000 
rifles of different patterns, 
with at least 100 rounds of 
ammunition for each, being 
landed during that cold 
season—a considerable pro- 
portion of which, it was con- 
jectured, would eventually find 
their way into the hands of the 
N.W. Frontier tribes of India. 

It was obvious, therefore, 
that if the future security of 
our border was to be effici- 
ently maintained, and arms 
prevented from reaching the 
lawless tribesmen, drastic 
measures must be undertaken 
to cheek their flow from the 
Gulf. As already stated, 
France declined for long to 
co-operate with us in this 
matter, and it became in- 
cumbent, therefore, on Britain 
to take action unaided. A 
further complication arose 
owing to the fact that the 
great majority of the arms 
conveyed to Afghanistan and 
our N.W. Frontier were landed 
on Persian soil; and Persia had 
placed no embargo or restrio- 
tions in the way of the im- 
portation of arms along her 
southern coast-line. In fact, 
she appeared averse to inter- 
fering in any way with the 
evil; and the Baluch sirdars 
in occupation of Persian Balu- 
chistan were all making, in 
consequenee, considerable sums 
of money—paid to them as 
commission en every rifle and 
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pistol landed within their ter- 
ritory by the gun-runners, 

The difficulties of dealing 
with the situation, therefore, 
were great, for the importa- 
tion of arms from Europe to 
Masqat could not be stopped, 
nor could these arms be seized 
anywhere within the Sultan’s 
dominions, or at sea within 
the three-mile limit of his 
coast-line, Strictly speaking, 
also, once they were landed on 
Persian soil they were immune 
from capture; so it was desir- 
able to seize them on the high 
seas during their transit in 
dhows from the Arabian ceast 
to Makran. 

Daring the cold weather of 
1908-9 a few insignificant 
captures were made at sea by 
the few out-of-date patrolling 
ships available for this pur- 
pose; and attempts were also 
made to intercept the passage 
of arms caravans into Af- 
ghanistan by the posting. of 
British troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Robat, where the 
three kingdoms of Britain, 
Persia, and Afghanistan meet, 
south of Sistan. But that 
these measures were quite in- 
adequate to deal with the 
growing evil is clearly evi- 
deneed by the fact that, in 
spite of them, some 30,000 
rifles had found their way 
into Afghanistan. Operations 
on a far more extended scale 
were obviously essential; and 
as reports pointed to the 
probability of 3000 Afghans 
visiting the Gulf in the cold 
season of 1909-10, during 
which they hoped to acquire 
over 50,000 rifles, a really 
ambitious scheme was put 
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into train to checkmate their 
activities. 

Now these Afghan gun- 
runners were men of great 
enterprise, and richly endowed 
with daring, cunning, and in- 
genuity of a high order. They 
were well provided with money, 
by the skilful outlay of which 
they ceunted on reaping profits 
of not less than 200 to 300 per 
cent on the season’s operations, 
Much of the capital collected 
fer the venture it was known 
was borrowed; so it was 
pretty certain they would not 
easily be balked from their 
intentions to procure the arms 
which were in such great de- 
mand in their country and on 
our border. Information at 
hand peinted to the Ghilzais 
from Afghanistan, who had 
previously been the most 
persistent gun-runners, being 
joined by Afridie, and other 
clans nominally under our 
control; so the danger was 
patently being brought home 
to us. 

Hitherto the modus operandi 
of the Afghans had been quite 
straightforward and _ simple. 
Arrangements were made in 
their own country for large 
caravans of camels te be 
marched from Kabul, Herat, 
and other places during the 
cold season, to the Makran 
and Biaban coasts in Persian 
territory, under suitable guard. 
Meanwhile, those men told off 
for the actual purchase of the 
arms proceeded by rail through 
India to Karachi, with the 
necessary money concealed 
about their persons, and there 
took steamer to Masqat. On 
arrival they openly purchased 
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such weapons as they desired 
from the various wholesale 
arms merchants, with whom 
they arranged to leave them 
until they had completed their 
preparations for having them 
conveyed by dhows to the 
opposite oceast. Much in- 
genuity was displayed in 
selecting landing-places where 
they would be met by their 
accomplices with camels, in 
order to elude the vigilance 
of the patrolling ships and 
their cutters, and to remove 
immediately the arms landed 
into the interior. The com- 
mon procedure then was to 
store their arms along the 
coast under charge of neigh- 
bouring Baluch chieftains. 
Certain meeting-places and 
dates having been pre- ar- 
ranged for various parties to 
join up together, the united 
caravans would later march 
homewards in considerable 
strength through those parts 
of Persian territory where 
possibility of attack was most 
to be apprehended. Once safely 
back within their own borders, 
the parties again split up, and 
conveyed their valuable pur- 
chases to their most promising 
home markets. 

The first measure of check 
adopted was to institute ar- 
rangements whereby Afghans 
should be denied permission to 
land at Masqat, from British 
India S.N. Company steamers 
plying to and from the Galf, 
The Afghan reply to this was 
to take tickets to ether ports, 
such as Chahbar, Jashk, and 
Bandar Abbas, whence they 
found their way in native 
sailing crafts te points on the 
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Arabian coast in the vicinity of 
Masqat. 

Arrangements were then 


made to dam the flow of 
Afghans from British territory 
by refusing them passages on 
British steamers to any of the 
Gulf ports ; and in November 
1909 a system of information 
was organised at both Bombay 
and Karachi to deal with 
Afghans who were suspected 
of being likely to endeavour to 
book passages under disguise. 
The British IndiaS.N. Company 
had agreed to refuse tickets to 
Afghans; but another loop- 
hole still remained, as the 
Bombay-Persian 8.N. Company 
also plied between Bombay, 
Karachi, and Gulf ports, and 
was under native manage- 
ment, ‘Intending travellers by 
this line, therefore, required 
careful watching. Many were 
the cunning disguises and in- 
genious concealments of money 
resorted to by Afghans, who 
posed as Indian ‘ bunniahs,” 
Arab horse-dealers, and pious 
Moslems bound on pilgrimage 
to the holy places in Meso- 
potamia and Arabia, in order 
to esoape the vigilance of our 
alert police at British - India 
ports. But it was a ease of 
diamond cut diamond; and 
when thousand-rupee notes 
were found innocently sewn 
up between the inner and 
outer soles of boots and shoes 
of guileless travellers — and 
other equally crafty strata- 
gems employed — it was any 
odds their ultimate destination 
was the Arms Emporium at 
Masqat. 

These police precautions 
proved effective to some ex- 
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tent; and at the beginning of 
December a party of 150 
Afghans assembled at Karachi 
were dispersed by the capture 
and imprisonment of 25 of 
their number, on the eve of 
their departure by steamer. 
By these measures, however, 
we could only hope to touch 
the fringe of the movement; 
for there was no efficient 
means as yet of preventing 
the more enterprising spirits 
amongst the Afghans from 
seoretly chartering sailing oraft 
at more secluded Indian ports, 
and in them making the voy- 
age across te the Arabian 
coast. One was faced, there- 
fore, with the practical cer- 
tainty that a considerable 
portion of the Afghans who 
had set forth from their homes 
well supplied with money, 
would persist in leaving no 
stone unturned to reach 
Masqat. 

The continued running of 
the gauntlet of the patrolling 
ships by fast-sailing dhows 
from the Arabian coast had 
still, therefore, to be reckoned 
with; and much importance 
naturally hinged on timely 
information being conveyed 
of these intended trips, and 
their probable destination on 
the Persian coast, in order to 
facilitate the capture of arms 
on the high seas. The task 
of the Navy was difficult and 
onerous to a degree; for it 
must be borne in mind there 
were some 350 miles of coast- 
line in Persian Baluchistan, 
between Gwatar to the east 
and Minab to the west, which 
were open to the gun-runners 
whereon to land their consign- 
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ments of arms from Masgat, 
and other points along the 
Arabian coast. The distance 
across from Masqat to any 
point on the Persian ocoast 
between the Indo-European 
Telegraph -stations of Jashk 
and Chahbar nowhere exceeded 
150 miles; so fast dhows could 
make the trip, under favour- 
able conditions of wind and 
weather, in little more than 
twenty-four hours. But by 
coasting north from Masgat, 
in territorial waters, towards 
Ras Masandam, and then dart- 
ing across the intervening 
space to the Biaban coast, the 
distance would be reduced to 
forty or fifty miles, This 
passage could therefore be 
accomplished during the hours 
of darkness, and the arms 
landed and removed inland 
before daylight. 

The problem confronting the 
naval authorities, who were 
ill-found in patrolling ships, 
and reeeived little or no time- 
ly information as to sailings 
from the Arabian coast, nor 
the likely destination of these 
dhows on the opposite coast, 
was in consequence practically 
insoluble under the conditions 
obtaining up to the cold 
weather of 1909-10, and easily 
explains the comparative ill- 
suceess of their previous en- 
deavours to disorganise the 
traffic in arms. In faot, little 
more than a happy fluke, such 
as a chow being beoalmed 
within the beat of a patrolling 
ship, was in the least likely te 
lead to an important capture. 

As first measure towards 
improving existing matters at 
sea, Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond 
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Slade, the Naval Commander. 
in-Chief, East Indies, had pro- 

to the Admiralty that 
his ships in Eastern waters 
should be augmented by three 
second- and third-elass cruisers, 
in order the more effectively 
to patrol the sea between the 
Arabian and Persian coasts, 
These did not, however, reach 
(in their entirety) the Gulf 
until the season was somewhat 
advanced; and early in Deo- 
ember 1909 Captain Hunt, 
R.N., of H.M.S. Fox (4600 
tons), the senior naval officer 
in the Gulf, had at his disposal 
only three ships—his own, 
which was broken down in one 
engine, and therefore barely 
capable of steaming eight 
knots with one propeller; the 
Lapwing, an antiquated R.1.M. 
ship of 850 tons, with a speed 
of about seven knots; and 
H.M.S. Philomel (2600 tons), 
which had lately arrived from 
Bombay. To these must be 
added the Whimbrel, a sailing- 
boat of about 5 tons register, 
whose cheery captain and crew 
enjoyed a spicy and adven- 
turous career, particularly 
when @ stiff ‘‘shamal” was 
blowing and Afghans were 
lying in wait for her, in the 
hope that they might be able 
to greet her with a fusilade 
should she attempt to seek 
shelter in some neighbouring 
creek. 

The Royal Indian Marine 
farther added to the gaiety 
of nations by lending a hand, 
at times, with two other old 
tubs of theirs, dating back, I 
should say, to the “early 
forties,” and yolept the Sphinz 
and Redbreast. The former was 
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provided with paddle- wheels, 
but there was little else of 
mystery about her, as one 
could hear her churning her 
way through a choppy sea, in 
the dim distance, almost before 
she appeared in sight herself, 
Her speed was not excessive ; 
and as a dhow would always 
locate her, even if she didn’t 
see her, and could, without 
much difficulty, make rings 
round her, the chances of this 
battle-ship overhauling a dhow, 
except in a dead calm, were dis- 
tinotly remote, Still, she could 
patrol a beat, 

At a later date, too, when 
the aotivities of the gun- 
runners embraced a still wider 
stretch of the Persian coast- 
line, extending well to the west 
of Bandar Abbas, a fleet of 
mosquito craft, consisting of 
some eight tugs and launches, 
armed with maxims, and 4 
three-pounder in the bow, were 
added to the patrollingstrength 
of the ships in the Gulf, and 
performed most useful service. 
These were “mothered” by 
another R.I.M. ship, the Minto, 
which was a small up-to-date 
trooper. 

The next step was to ar- 
range for timely information 
being conveyed to the patrol- 
ling ships of intended sailings 
by dhows loading up with 
arms on the Arabian coast, aa 
also of their probable desti- 
nations on the Persian coast. 
By this means it was hoped 
that even if the ships at sea 
were eluded, the dhows might 
run into ships’ catters care- 
fully concealed in creeks or 
inlets near the proposed land- 
ing - places. With the object 
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of acquiring this information, 
and to keep in close touch with 
the Navy, arrangements were 
made for stationing seoret-ser- 
vice agents in and about 
Masqat, and along the Mak- 
ran coast. It was their duty 
te supply news as gained to 
some ove in authority either 
at Masqat, Jashk, or Chahbar, 
whence the information would 
be passed on at once to the 
Navy. In furtherance of these 
plans I was ordered from Simla 
to the Persian Gulf in Novem- 
ber 1919, with instructions to 
make my headquarters at 
Jashk. Here it was intended 
shortly to erect a wireless in- 
stallation, by means of which 
I could communicate freely in 
eipher all information received 
to the ships patrolling at sea, 
Admiral Slade, in a letter 
to the Government of India in 
November, had pointed out the 
fatility of confining his oper- 
ations to the sea alone; and 
strongly advocated the fitting 
out of a transport ship to carry 
a mixed force (the composition 
of which could be subsequently 
decided upon), which would 
enable him to make raids on 
those stores of arms and am- 
manition that were still within 
striking distance of the coast 
—pending the arrival of the 
Afghan caravans from the in- 
terior to remove them. To 
discuss this and other prob- 
lems with Admiral Slade, in 
my new capacity as Naval 
Intelligence Officer, I was 
directed first to report to the 
Naval ©C.-in-C. at Bombay, 
and then to proceed to Karachi 
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by mail steamer in time to 
catch the next fast Gulf 
mail leaving that port for 
Masqat. 

Between Bombay and Kar. 
achi I had as a fellow-traveller 
Mr Gregson of the Punjab 
Police, whe was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the admirable 
police arrangements denying 
facilities to Afghans to pro- 
ceed to Masqat from Indian 
ports. As we were to oco- 
operate in this important 
particular, it was of great 
advantage to both of us to 
meet in this way, and to 
discuss matters before we 
reached Karachi, whence I 
continued by fast mail to 
Masqat on 4th December 1909, 

That steamer was also 
boarded at Karachi by two 
highly-trained secret-service 
agents, whom I will designate 
as A. and B., and with whom 
I was very closely associated 
during the next few months. 
Both proved themselves men of 
great intelligence and resource, 
and rendered most valuable 
services in connection with the 
operations to be described. A. 
was to be landed at Masgqat, 
which would remain his special 
sphere of activity; whilst B. 
was to proceed to Bandar 
Abbas, and join me later at 
Jashk by the next down-mail 
calling at that place. It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to 
add that, to all outward ap- 
pearances, these men were 
complete strangers to me dur- 
ing the time we travelled 
together between Karachi and 
Masqat. 
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There are probably few 
travellers who have not been 
impressed on obtaining their 
first view, at dawn, of the 
barren nature of the boldly- 
serrated rocky mountains 
which rise abruptly out of the 
sea along the Arabian coast in 
the vicinity of Masqat. The 
approach to that port is so 
skilfully hidden that it is hard 
to imagine there can be any 
passage through those for- 
bidding cliffs to a peaceful 
harbour within their embrace. 
Bat as the steamer plies 
steadily up the coast, com- 
paratively close inshore, a 
narrow opening is suddenly 
revealed; and, changing course, 
the ship glides in between 
threatening headlands—for all 
the world like the entrance to 
the “ Pirates’ Cove” of one’s 
beyhood’s imagination — and 
soon casts anchor in a diminu- 
tive expanse of still water 
encircled by bare frowning 
heights. On these, conspicu- 
ous masonry watch - towers 
catch the eye, perched at 
intervals high up on the hill- 
sides, thereby increasing the 
resemblance to a haunt of 
the bloodthirsty buccaneer of 
romance. But a sense of 
security is restored when one 
observes that the steep slopes 
are emblazoned in many places 
with formidable capitals, spell- 
ing eut the names of numerous 
ships of the British Navy 
which for generations past 
have put in a tour of service 
im the Gulf. This fact has 

commemorated by their 


enterprising bluejackets scaling 
giddy inclines, and inscribing 
the titles of their ocean homes 
in prominent positions on the 
everlasting rocks which for a 
time afforded them an asylum 
within this tranquil basin. 

The small town of Masqat 
extends to the water’s edge at 
the end of the harbour, and is 
built on a narrow strip of 
comparatively level ground, 
bounded closely by the same 
desolate hills rising behind it. 
Like all Arab towns, the 
streets are confined and 
crooked, little more than alleys 
in appearance, and thronged 
with a heterogeneous mixture 
of nationalities, including 
Arabs, Indians, Parsees, Balu- 
chis, Persians, and ether 
Oriental races as remote as 
Swahilis from Zanzibar and 
Mombasa. 

In the early December of 
1909 the arms shops were 
still very much in evidence, 
though a somewhat subdued 
air was already noticeable— 
due probably to the fact that 
it was now fully realised Great 
Britain intended to put a stop 
to this traffic in arms. More- 
over, during the course of the 
past few days, the Fox had 
captured, near Khor Fakkan, 
430 rifles and 220,000 rounds 
of ammunition; the Lapwing, 
1650 rifies and 200,000 reunds, 
thirty miles S.E. of Chahbar; 
and the Philomel, 824 rifles 
and 55,000 rounds, and their 
six Afghan owners, some fifty 
miles E.N.E. of Masqat. In 
early November the Fox had 
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captured 1300 rifles and 
117,000 rounds in Limah Bay ; 
so almost within the last 
month the seizures at sea 
had amounted to 4200 rifles, 
and close on 600,000 rounds 
of ammunition—a highly satis- 
factory start on the season’s 
operations, and one which 
caused the Afghans furiously 
to think. 

The town of Masqat has 
but a small sea-front, and 
the local coast-trade by dhows 
empleyed in the arms traffic, 
and other legitimate trade 
pursuits, was chiefly to and 
from the small port of Matrah, 
a few miles farther up the 
coast. It was the land-locked 
harbour of Masqat, however, 
that all naval ships and mail 
steamers entered; for here 
were not only the various 
European consulates, and the 
Sultan himself, located, but the 
sole coaling station to be found 
on the Persian and Arabian 
coasts of the Gulf was there 
established; and it is, more- 
over, connected with India and 
the Gulf ports by submarine 
cable. The climate in winter 
and spring is pleasant enough, 
but it may be imagined the 
spot is a perfect inferno dur- 
ing the hot weather. Not a 
blade of grass is to be seen 
at any time of the year, 
though a small narrow valley, 
down which a stream of fresh 
water trickles, and in which 
the renowned Masqat date- 
palms flourish, enters the far 
end of the town. The harbour 
swarms with fish, and in de- 
fault of other fodder the few 
domestic milch-cows and goats 
ashore are fed on a mixture 
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of crushed date-stones and 


pounded dry fish! Yet, 
strange to relate, there is no ° 
pronounced fishy flavour in 
the milk they give. 

On entering Masqat harbour 
we found the Fox had already 
arrived to replenish her coal 
supply, and a launch from her 
soon came alongside to take off 
their mails and convey me to 
the cruiser, where I was met 
on board by Captain Hunt, 
R.N. He had kindly arranged 
to give me a passage to Jashk 
in his ship, and I was soon 
placed au courant by him with 
the latest news, and the present 
beats of the patrolling ships 
under his command. A cen- 
siderable portion of the Fox's 
crew and boats were out 
watching Khor Fakkan, and 
the Biaban coast in the neigh- 
bourhood ef Ziarat. The 
Philomel was out some 50 
miles N.E. of Masqat, patrol- 
ling along a N.W. and SE, 
beat 40 to 50 miles in length, 
in the hope of intercepting 
dhows leaving Matrah for any 
point on the Persian coast be- 
tween Jashk and Chahbar; 
whilst the Lapwing and Whim 
brel were in the vicinity of 
Chahbar, with boats out along 
the coast-line to seize them 
should they attempt landings 
near by. 

The British Consul, Mr RB. 
E. Holland, LC.8., also came 
aboard presently, and I was 
able te discuss with him pro- 
posals for the employment of 
A., which were to be put m 
train as soon as A, was released 
from his period of quarantine 
ashore, A. landed in Masqat 
in the guise of a teacher of 
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Persian to the Consul—im- 
ported from India for that 
purpose. B, continued in the 
mail to Bandar Abbas, where 
he was to make inquiries 
whilst ashore regarding Af- 
ghans, their storing-places of 
arms along the coast, and so 
on, before he joined me at 
Jashk. Recent reports pointed 
to the possibility of certain 
small parties being already on 
the move with their caravans 
away from the coast - line, 
with such arms as they had 
succeeded in obtaining up to 
the present. 

The Fox lay in harbour all 
day, and crept silently out of 
Masqat after dark for Jashk. 
The sea was calm, so we sighted 
our destination next day to- 
wards noon, and dropped 
anchor about three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore in the 
open roadstead. Onur arrival 
was unexpected, and I and my 
Indian servant, and our be- 
longings, were taken ashore 
in the ship's galley and bum- 
beat, and dumped on the 
beach close to the barracks, 
occupied by a detachment of 
the 117th Mahrattas, detailed 
for the protection of the tele- 
graph station. The Foz sailed 
again soon after I was landed, 
and proceeded west to pick up 
some of her boats, which had 
been out “on their own” for 
the past ten days or so, and 
were probably running short 
ef fresh water by now. 

My first impressions ef my 
fature home for the next few 
months were not exactly 
exhilarating. Around me was 
@ howling wilderness of sand, 
almost as fiat as the palm of 
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one’s hand, The telegraph 
station was situated on a 
leng narrow spit bounded on 
three sides by the sea; and 
looking north, across the 
intervening bay, to the bare, 
rugged, red-and-brown rocks 
of the Bashakard foot- hills, 
some six to eight miles distant, 
added little to the beauties of 
the prospect by which I was 
confronted. I had little leisure 
at the moment, however, to 
pursue this train of thought, 
as my immediate desire was 
to get my belongings removed 
to the shelter of the telegraph 
buildings; so I hunted up 
the Indian officer of the de- 
tachment, and asked him to 
turn out a fatigue party of 
his men for the purpose. On 
arrival at the telegraph build- 
ings, which were 300 to 400 
yards distant from the infan- 
try lines, I was met by Mr 
Cumming of the Indo-Eurc- 
pean Telegraph Department, 
who was in charge of Jashk, 
and soon provided by him 
with excellent, high, roomy 
quarters in one of the main 
buildings next the cflice. I 
was in clover! 

Owing to the possibility of 
the Afghans attacking Jashk 
and Chahbar telegraph sta- 
tions, as a reprisal for captures 
of arms intended for them, and 
because the Indian authorities 
were placing serious difficulties 
in the way of Afghans reach- 
ing Masqat for their purchase, 
it had been early decided that 
the usual hot-weather infantry 
guards at both places should 
be increased for the cold season, 
and steps taken to place the 
two stations in a state of 
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defence, by the construction 
of sand-bag earthworks and 
barbed - wire entanglements, 
The strength of the Jashk 
detachment was _ therefore 
raised to ene hundred men, 
under a British officer, and 
that of Chahbar to fifty men 
under an Indian officer, But, 
as the two places were some 
two hundred miles apart, this 
necessitated the British officer 
at Jashk proceeding at inter- 
vals by sea to Chahbar, to 
supervise the defence arrange- 
ments there, and his conse- 
quent absence from his head- 
quarters at Jashk for a week 
or longer at a time, Captain 
White, the officer in question, 
having done what he could for 
the defence of Jashk, with the 
materials at his disposal, before 
I arrived, had lately gone to 
Chahbar for a like purpose, so 
I did not meet him until his 
return several days later. 

On the day he again reached 
Jashk, Chahbar was reinforced 
from India by Major Raven 
and another fifty men of the 
117th Mahrattas, thus bring- 
ing the garrison of that station 
also up to one hundred men. 
Both places were later strength- 
ened, too, by the arrival of 
maxims and detachments to 
serve them; and I arranged 
with India for a large addi- 
tional supply of sandbags, 
barbed-wire, and stakes, since, 
in my opinion as a sapper, 
much still required to be done 
to place these stations in a 
reasonably secure state, with 
the relatively small numbers 
available for their protection. 

The telegraph station of 
Jashk consisted of two large 
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airy blocks of living quarters 
for the staff, separated by a 
distance of about eighty yards, 
with the telegraph office build- 
These 
buildings ran roughly north 
and south, and were con- 
structed more for hot-weather 
purposes, in order to catch 
every breeze that stirred, than 
with a view to their easy 
defence on emergency. Con- 
sequently, what with cook- 
houses and other subsidiary 
buildings, an area of over 200 
yards by 90 yards was taken up 
for the accommodation of the 
normal staff of eight to ten 
Europeans and LEurasians; 
whilst the infantry lines were 
distant some 350 yards to the 
S.E., and close to a beacon and 
cable-heuse near the shore on 
that side of the spit, As means 
of recreation, the staff possessed 
a good mud tennis court, and 
cricket and hockey grounds 
were made considerable use 
of, both by them and the 
sepoys, on the sandy stretch 
between the barracks and the 
main blocks. 

For its fresh-water supply 
the station was dependent on 
four concrete cisterns con- 
structed below ground - level, 
and all of which were some 
hundreds of yards eut on the 
plain to the 8,W. and 8.E. 
of the chief buildings. They 
served as reservoirs into which 
the surface water drained after 
heavy falls of rain; and the 
station, therefore, relied almost 
entirely for its fresh water 
throughout the year on such 
rain as fell during the few win- 
ter months—usually very little. 
A brackish well close alongside 
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the office provided water for 
washing and bathing purposes. 
A few hundred yards to the 
east of the telegraph buildings 
was the small mud village of 
New Jashk, in which the 
Persian Customs and Quaran- 
tine officials resided, besides 
some Baluch and Indian 
traders, and several hundred 
inhabitants of the country; 
whilst Old Jashk, the more 
populous place of the two, was 
near the head of the bay, and 
some six miles distant by the 
shore track. Close to the 
former village, and about 600 
yards to the north-east of the 
telegraph office, was a small 
mud fort, near the shore of the 
bay, which was supposed to be 
held by a Baluch garrison, but 
at the time of my arrival was 
temporarily ocoupied by the 
retinue of the Daria Begi, the 
Persian Governor-General of 
the Gulf ports, who had 
recently arrived in his ship, 
the Persepelis, from Bushire 
en a tour of inspection, and 
had pitched his tents outsid 
the fort. 
The telegraph station at 
Chahbar, though more con- 
tracted and censtructed on 
less elaborate plans, owing to 
the mach smaller staff located 
there, was, nevertheless, not 
easily made capable of de- 
fence; for, as at Jashk, the 
buildings abounded with high 
open doorways and numerous 
weoden venetians down to the 
ground, to admit breezes in the 
hot weather. It was situated, 
moreover, on a sandy headland 
at the eastern entrance to the 
small bay of Chahbar, and 
closely overlooking the town 
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of that name, which was con- 
siderably larger than New 
Jashk. The field of fire com- 
pared unfavourably with that 
obtainable at Jashk owing to 
the amount of dead ground (in 
close proximity to the station 
in several directions) formed 
by the more undulating nature 
of its surroundings. 

Although Chahbar was not 
a cable station, it was eon- 
nected in one direction with 
Karachi by a land line running 
along the coast of Makran and 
Baluchistan through Gwadar, 
Pasni, and Ormarah, and in a 
westerly direction with the 
cable station at Jashk. Here 
there were three separate sub- 
marine cables landed direct 
from Karachi, Masqat, and 
Bushire, which was several 
hundred miles farther up the 
Persian Gulf. Since the land 
line from Karachi terminated 
at Jashk, there was no tele- 
graph communication between 
Jashk and Bandar Abbas, an 
important Persian port, some 
170 miles farther up the 
Biaban coast in the Straits 
of Hormuz, and one largely 
visited by Afghans. 

Mr New, of the Indo-Eauro- 
pean Telegraph Department, 
had instituted, from the cold 
weather of 1907-8 onwards, a 
system of patrols along the 
coast, supported by telephonic 
communication between Jashk 
and Chahbar, by making use 
of the existing land line; but 
this left a gap of about sixty 
miles to our frontier near 
Gwatar (as distinct from 


Gwadar), te the east of Chah- 
bar, and another of over 100 
miles, in a northerly direction, 











along the coast of Biaban, 
between Jashk and the dis- 
trict of Minab—in which area 
also there had hitherto been 
no satisfactory. means of ob- 
taining timely information re- 
garding landings made by 
gun-runners. Moreover, there 
was some suspicion that the 
patrols employed by him were 
not capable of keeping the 
information acquired strictly 
for the use alone of those 
who were striving to grapple 
with the arms problem, Never- 
theless, Mr New’s system had 
undoubtedly proved valuable, 
though the results obtained 
had not led te any satisfactory 
sea captures—chiefly because 
information regarding land- 
ings at Galag and other places 
within the patrolled area, al- 
though duly reported, had been 
successfully carried out al- 
ready. The intelligence, there- 
fore, arrived too late to be 
of much service to the naval 
ships operating off the coast. 

Consequently, additional 
means ef collecting trust- 
worthy information were in- 
augurated at A.H.Q., India, 
during the spring of 1909, 
whereby trained seoret-service 
agents were despatched from 
India to the Makran coast, 
These men, wandering about 
in different disguises, and 
keeping their eyes well skinned, 
attached themselves to various 
Afghan arms caravans, and 
accompanied them from the 
coast. They thus ascertained 
not only the names of the 
leading Afghans in the trade, 
and the Baluch sirdars who 
were assisting them, but also 
the mode of procedure from 
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start to finish, and the usual 
routes followed by the Af- 
ghans on their return journey. 
The reports of these men were 
in my hands; and others had 
taken their place along the 
coast before my arrival at 
Jashk, who would in due 
course communicate the intel- 
ligence gained to me, through 
the instrumentality of B., when 
he rejoined me from Bandar 
Abbas. On the Arabian side 
were other agents keeping 
Matrah and neighbouring perts 
under close watch, spying out 
the loading of dhows with 
arms; and, by ingratiating 
themselves with the “nakhudas” 
(skippers of these craft), un- 
ostentatiously learning at what 
point on the opposite coast 
they intended to land their 
cargo, and about when. All 
such information quickly found 
its way to the Persian-teach- 
ing “ munshi ” at the Consulate, 
and through him to the Consul, 
who immediately cabled off in 
cipher to me the gist of A.’s 
intelligence. It was my job 
then to acquaint the patrol- 
ling ships by means of the 
wireless. 

It was not until the 14th 
December, hewever, that Mr 
Shields, the officer deputed to 
erect the wireless installation, 
together with the operator 
and erecting staff, arrived at 
Jashk. The same afternoon 
we decided upon the sites of 
the two masts—chiefly from 
their defence point of view— 
and work was commenced next 
day. The erection seemed 
likely to be a long job, as 
the masts were te be 160 
feet in height, 300 feet apart, 
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and connected by a deep trench 
to moist soil for earths; whilst 
the engine-room and a sepa- 
rate office had to be provided, 
as absolute quiet was necessary 
for receiving signals; and care 
had to be exercised to avoid 
affecting in any way the exist- 
ing cable lines, &o, In spite 
ef exceptionally boisterous 
weather, and unusually heavy 
falls of rain between the 20th 
and 23rd December, which ex- 
eseded four inches in the four 
days, and beat all previous 
records for twenty-five years 
—and, incidentally, filled the 
cisterns to overflowing, and 
temporarily flooded the sur- 
rounding country—the wire- 
less was got inte working 
order by nightfall of the 23rd, 
and messages exchanged with 
the Fox. 

It fairly made one’s hair 
curl, though, and perspire at 
every pore—during the course 
of erection of the masts—to 
watch the Indians at work in 
a howling gale near their 
summits. Squatting on their 
hunkers half-way out along a 
slender yard, some 150 feet 
above ground-level, these un- 
emotional oreatures would 
hang on to a loose swaying 
rope, passing through a pulley 
near the top of the mast, and 
descending to the ground be- 
lew, by means of which they 
hauled up their requirements 
for the jobin progress. With- 
out any other hand-hold, and 
cheerily shouting out their 
wants above the tempest to 
their pals below, one felt that 
every violent gust must surely 
blow them from their dizzy 
perch. Still, none of them 
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came to grief, so one can only 
conjecture they were olinging 
with their toes to the yards 
like monkeys. But it was dis- 
tinotly thrillsome to the land- 
lubber below. 

B. did not rejoin me from 
Bandar Abbas until the 14th 
December, but had collected 
a good deal of information 
regarding movements of Af- 
ghans, large numbers of whom 
were expected with camels 
along the coast during the next 
few weeks. One well-known 
Afghan trader who travelled 
down on the same steamer, 
and was bound for Masqat, 
informed B, in confidence that 
as soon as sufficient numbers 
had arrived they intended te 
attack Jashk and Chahbar as 
reprisals for the losses inflicted 
on their gun-running opera- 
tions. Another agent had 
been despatched by B. from 
Bandar Abbas on the 13th 
to travel by land to Jashk, 
in order to gain the latest 
information along that stretch 
of coast. B, was unfortun- 
ately bowled over by a very 
sharp bout of fever soon after 
his arrival. This placed him 
hore de combat for the next 
ten days, and thus seriously 
handicapped me at the start 
in the acquisition of informa- 
tion on the Persian side. 

Meanwhile, I had lost no 
time in getting into com- 
munication with Captain Rae, 
the British Consul at Bandar 
Abbas, and Major Trevor, 
who was acting as the British 
Resident in the Persian Gulf 
at Bushire during the absence 
on leave of Lieut.-Colonel Cox 
(now Sir Percy Cox, the 
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British Minister at Teheran). 
It soon became apparent to 
me, though, that, owing to 
the attitude of the Baluch 
sirdars, who were deeply 
implicated in the arms traffic 
along the Makran and Biaban 
coasts, a considerable amount 
of work of a quasi-political 
nature would necessarily be 
added to my duties as a purely 
intelligence officer to the Navy. 

The morning after my arrival 
at Jashk, accompanied by Mr 
Cumming and a guard of 
sepoys, I paid an official eall 
on the Daria Begi. We were 
received by His Excellency in 
a tent pitched near the fort, 
where he regaled us on 


sherbet, cigarettes, and tea. 


during the interview. The 
Governor was a big man of 
fine presence, and as he spoke 
English—in addition to Per- 
sian, French, German, and 
Russian — we were able to 
converse together without 
employing an interpreter. In 
the course of our conversation 
reference was made to the 
arms traffic, and the Daria 
Begi stated that if I so de- 
sired: it, he would occupy the 
fort with his men and turn 
out the local Baluch garrison. 
This I knew would be a 
measure viewed with great ap- 
prehension by Mustapha Khan 
and Barkat Khan, two Baluch 
brothers whose territories ad- 
joined here. Both were largely 
invelved in the gun-running, 
particularly Barkat, whose 
territory extended from Jashk 
up the Biaban coast to Ziarat, 
which place until lately formed 
a favourite landing-place for 
consignments frem Masqat. 


Indeed, during the previons 
season, Barkat was reputed 
to have pocketed Rs. 18,000 
in commissions on rifles landed 
for the Afghans. The Daria 
Begi seemed very ready to 
do what would be agreeable 
to the British; but as this 
appeared to be trenching on 
political matters, I said little 
about Mustapha and Barkat 
—for the time being. 

On taking our leave, the 
Daria Begi asked if he might 
return my call next day, 
He arrived at noon, and a 
guard of a havildar and six 
sepoys were told off to present 
arms to him on his arrival 
and departure from my 
quarters. He stayed and 
talked for some time, and 
freely admitted that, to his 
own knowledge, all the Baluch 
sirdars were mixed up in the 
gun - running —a_ procedure 
which I shrewdly suspected 
was not exactly discouraged 
by him in private, since the 
commissions obtained by them 
would help to swell the taxes 
due to him from them in his 
capacity of Persian Governor- 
General of the whele coast 
region. 

Shortly after his departure 
a messenger from Sirdar 
Barkat Khan arrived, asking 
permission for that chieftain 
to pay his respects to me in 
the afternoon. He came at 
about 3 P.M., accompanied by 
one armed retainer bristling 
with small-bore cartridges in 
a bandolier slung over his 
shoulders, and a silver-hilted 
dagger or two thrust into 
his waistband. Barkat him- 
self was soberly attired in 
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long black frock-ocoat and 


trousers and brown boots, 
with sword strapped round 
his waist, and Persian hat on 
head. He was a tall slight 
man, with small black mous- 
tache, whiskers, and beard, 
and thin face, with eyes set 
rather close’ together. He 
seemed twenty-seven to thirty 
years of age, and spoke Hindu- 
stani tolerably fluently : so we 
converred together for about 
half an hour, over tea and 
cigarettes, without any one 
else being present at the 
interview. I mentioned the 
Afghans casually, and asked 
if it was true that many 
of them visited these parts 
daring the cold weather. The 
amiable rogue assured me that 
none ever came to his country, 
but he had heard reports there 
were some farther up the coast 
who had been collecting camels 
about Bandar Abbas, in order 
tocarry away arms which had 
recently been landed to the east 
of Jashk. This was within his 
elder brother Mustapha’s terri- 
tory ; so it may be judged that 
very little love existed between 
these two ruffians. However, 
these apparently frank state- 
ments did not deceive me, since 
I possessed tallies of recent cap- 
tures showing that most of the 
303 rifles seized at sea by the 
Fox were consigned to Barkat, 
and knew that landings had a 
short time before been made at 
Banji, Ziarat, and other places 
along his coast-line. 

Next day Mustapha Khan 
éalled on me in the morning. 
He was a handsome-looking 
od man, with thin white 
moustache, and long white 
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beard and whiskers. He pos- 
sessed an aquiline nose and 
coast of countenance, with 
clear brown eyes, and gave 
one the impression of being 
a benign old gentleman. Not 
so “dressy” as his younger 
brother, he was attired in long 
brown cloth garments, wore a 
small “pagri” on his head, 
and came unarmed. He speke 
only Baluchi and indifferent 
Persian, and seemed much per- 
turbed at the possibility of his 
control over the local fort 
being removed from his hands, 
and given over either to Bar- 
kat or to Persian ‘“ sarbazes.” 
As Mr Whitby - Smith, the 
Director of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, was 
shortly expected at Jashk in 
the Patrick Stewart from 
Karachi, Mustapha was very 
anxious to obtain the Director's 
support to a retention of 
the fort by his men, for 
which he received a sub- 
sidy of Rs. 40 per mensem 
from the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and vowed that if this 
request were granted him no 
Afghans would be allewed to 
do any harm to the station! 
The idea that a few ill-disoi- 
plined Baluchis, snugly en- 
sconced in a mud fort distant 
600 yards on the shore of the 
bay, could afford protectien to 
the telegraph buildings by re- 
pelling attacks of possibly 
several hundred Ghilzais and 
Afridis on the station, was not 
without an element of humour, 
though I didn’t say so. Still, 
with the small number of 
regular troops. present in 
Jashk, I was not disposed to 
reduce our available strength 
N 
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by detaching thirty or forty 
men to ocoupy the fort in the 
event of an attack being 
imminent on Jashk. Conse- 
quently, it was arranged by 
Mr Whitby-Smith a few days 
later, in consultation with the 
Daria Begi, Barkat, and Mus- 
tapha, that there were always 
to be forty Baluchis in the fort, 
and that the station was at 
liberty to reinforce them with 
regulars or to occupy it com- 
pletely, should it be deemed 
advisable to do so. 

That fort, however, proved a 
troublesome factor, and during 
the course of the next few 
months the Baluchis were 
cleared out and their places 
taken by several lots of 
Persian “sarbazes”—sent by 
the Daria Begi from Bushire 
and elsewhere. According to 
Persian precedent, this rabble 
were never paid, so before long 
they began to slip away in 
twos and threes to more con- 
genial climes, and those that 
remained finally insisted on 
taking “bast,” or sanctuary, 
around the foot of the station 
flagstaff, as a protest against 
the Daria Begi’s omission to 
supply them with either food 
or money. We had to feed the 
rogues, in consequence, for a 
time, as the Governor remained 
sublimely indifferent at Bu- 
shire to frantic telegrams de- 
spatched to him on their behalf. 
The whole situation became 
thoroughly Gilbertian, and 
would have been vastly 
entertaining had one nothing 
else to do but to enter into the 
humours of it. But as my other 
duties kept me working at 
high pressure most of the day, 





and practically every day, these 
side-shows soon bordered on 
the annoying. 

Once we had got the wire. 
less going, and all measures in 
satisfactory trim for the receipt 
of information from the va- 
rious agents scattered abont 
the Arabian and Persian 
coasts, there was little cessa- 
tion from work. Telegrams, 
cables, and wireless messages 
had not only to be sent ont 
in all directions, and at all 
hours daily, in cipher; but 
every message received had to 
be decoded, and all information 
obtained carefully digested 
and collated before what ap- 


peared of immediate import- 


ance was transmitted to the 
patrolling ships, and others 
concerned. Complete records 
had to be kept of the events, 
receipts, and despatches of 
each day, and a _ detailed 
weekly summary submitted to 
A.H.Q. India and the Admiral 
—in addition to cables of an 
urgent nature to them at 
frequent intervals. All this 
had to be done single-handed, 
besides numerous interviews 
with Baluchis and others, 
which also took up a great 
deal of time; and I must 
frankly admit tbat, during 
this period of stress, I was 
generally pretty well fagged 
out by bedtime. 

Happily, in fine weather one 
could usually get a few sets 
of tennis before dark to cleat 
the cobwebs from one’s brain, 
and when ships put into Jashk 
an occasional cricket mateh 
would be arranged between 
the station team (of which I 
became a member) and H.M.8. 
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— in the afternoon, We 
played on coceanut matting 

ged eut on the sand, and 
were never beaten once during 
the season by our visiting 
opponents. Hockey, too, was 
played almost daily by the 
ounger members of the staff 
and the sepoys of the 117th 
Mahrattas, which served to 
keep them all in good condi- 
tion, and fever at a distance, 
In wet boisterous weather, 
walks about the spit or beyond 
New Jashk village along the 
coast formed our chief means 
of obtaining exercise. This 
would be varied, perhaps, by 
an afternoon’s fishing, or snap- 
shooting at sharks with rifles 
at the end of the spit, where 
these malignant brutes could 
be seen darting about in the 
surf ’mid the rocks, only a few 
yards out from the point, 
On the whole, therefore, what 
with plenty of work and a 
modicum of play, life at Jashk 
passed pleasantly and quickly 
enough during the winter 
months, despite our unattrac- 
tive surroundings. 

On the 17th December the 
Fox put in for a short time at 
dusk, and Captain Hunt sent 
s note ashore to say that 
Admiral Slade hoped in the 
near future to bring out a 
force from India to raid arms 
depots near the coast, and 
wished to know exaetly where 
arms were stored, the best 
landing-places near them, the 
toute from the beach, and 
what opposition was likely to 
be met with. My latest in- 
formation was to the effect 
that most of the arms recently 
stored within a few miles of 
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the shore had been moved 
farther inland; but patrols 
had reported that morning the 
landing of 750 rifles the pre- 
vious night at Lash—asbout 
fifteen miles east of Jashk— 
and their removal at once to 
the vicinity of Hasar, a village 
several miles from the coast- 
line. I arranged, therefore, to 
keep my eye on this cache, and 
to endeavour to loczte it more 
closely with a view to the 
future. 

One of the Philomel’s boats 
had had an engagement with 
a dhow off Tank on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, but unfortun- 
ately the maxim jammed, and 
the dhow got away in a strong 
breeze in a westerly direction. 
The Fox and Perseus—one of 
the additional cruisers lately 
arrived from home — had 
searched all along the ceast 
for the dhow on the 17th, but 
could find no signs of her; so 
she was possibly the dhow 
that effected the landing of 
rifles at Lash the night before, 
and left again before dawn. 

Shortly afterwards informa- 
tion was received that a noto- 
rious Masqat “nakhuda,” Sol 
Mahommed by name, had 
succeeded during boisterous 
weather in landing @ consign- 
ment of arms at Pishkhan, 
about thirty-five miles west of 
Gwadar. This intelligence was 
passed on to the Navy, and 
en the 1st January Captain 
Hunt sent me a radio-message 
saying that the Perseus had 
landed men at Pishkhan that 
morning, and seized 850 rifles 
and 100,000 reunds. The arms 
were located under a guard of 
Afghans some miles inland, 
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and these had fied on the 
approach of the landing-party 
of bluejackets. A few shots 
were exchanged on both sides 
without any casualties result- 
ing, and Baluch villagers were 
impressed into carrying the 
haul down to the shore, whence 
they were conveyed by boats 
to the eruiser and jettisoned in 
deep water. 

Masqat was now in a ferment, 
and Mr Holland was being 
bombarded with questions by 
the Sultan; whilst Mr New, 
who was working along the 
telegraph line between Chah- 
bar and Jashk, telephoned to 
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say that a party of Afghans 
were camped fifteen miles from 
him on the road te Chahbar, 
and he feared there might be 
trouble when they heard of the 
Pishkhan capture. He thought 
it advisable, therefore, to move 
into Chahbar by sea, and asked 
if the Fox could arrange to 
pick up him, his sixty camp- 
followers, and large quantity 
of camp material. The whole 
party were embarked on the 
Perseus next day at noon, 
without incident, and conveyed 
out of harm’s way to Chahbar, 

Things were promising to 
get lively. 


(To be concluded.) 
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LADY JANE CONFESSES. 


CHAPTER I.—THE BEGINNING OF IT, 


CONFESSION is good for the 
soul, they say. It is time I 
made a confession, All kinds 
ef stories have been told, I 
know, about what happened 
at Agolagh during that week, 
and none of them is half so 
extraordinary as the truth. 
But nobody knows the whole 
trath except me, Even Hugo 
only knows half; and he went 
away the very next morning, 
for his leave was out short. 

I don’t know when I shall 
see him again. 

It all happened in a week. 
Of course I knew Hugo before; 
in fact, that is why I went to 
stay at Agolagh. When they 
invited me, I thought I should 
like to see his home. But I 
never meant to act in the 
play. That happened by acci- 
dent. 

Agolagh is called a castle, 
but it is quite a small castle; 
really ancient, and dismally in 
need of repairs. The read 
from the station goes across 
a bog. I remember how the 
red sky shone in the peols of 
black bog-water, one after 
another, as we passed them 
quickly in the moter; and the 
grasses and things round the 
peols trembled, theugh there 
wasn’t any wind. But every- 
thing in a bog is very silent 
and shivery,. 

Hugo was driving, and he 
said— 

- “English people always say 
the bog is so melancholy. But 


wait till they go there snipe- 
shooting! You don’t think 
it would give yeu the blues, 
do you?” . 

He didn’t say it anxiously, 
so I only told him— 

“Nothing in the world gives 
me the blues.” 

But I did think it hideous. 

Then he said, “Some people 
think Agelagh is a melancholy 
house. Now, that is just be- 
cause there are a let of silly 
stories told abeut it. . We 
can’t help that, and it’s a 
bore for my mother, because 
every now and then the ser- 
vants take fright, and leave. 
But it’s all stuff. I’m sure 
you wouldn’t mind it, would 
you?” 

‘Mind what?” 

“Oh, how ean I tell you! 
It depends on what yeu 
imagine.” 

“T have no imagination 
whatever — never had, and 
never mean to have. It’s 
the thing that makes people 
useless, or else untruthful. 
Are you imaginative ?” 

“Couldn’t tell you,” he said, 
“But I’m moderately truthful, 
That's why I’m explaining it 
to you beforehand.” 

‘Explaining what? — that 
the castle is haunted?” 

‘‘For goodness’ sake, don’t 
eall it that!” 

He turned red, and looked 
thoroughly annoyed. 

“You oan’t expect a very 
old house to be just like a 
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new one,” he grumbled, quite 
erossly for him. 

And just then we arrived. 

Such a strange old castle, 
quite small. The little dark 
hall doer opened, and out 
rushed Hugo's sister Eva on 
to the steps. ‘ 

“Come on, come in, ceme 
along!” she cried to me, as if I 
were likely te do semething 
else. “How late you are, Hugo! 
Everything is upset. The 
Blakes have wired that they 
can’t act with us—can’t come 
at all. Their father is ill, and 
they have to catch the first 
train back to Galway. What 
on earth shall we do?” 

“Keep your hair on,” said 
Huge. “There are four days to 
Saturday.” And he went off 
with the ear. 

Eva was so excited that she 
nearly forgot to bring me in, 
while she steod lamenting and 
explaining on the door-steps. 
She was always excitable, 
and where acting was con- 
cerned, simply unaccountable. 

I have called her Eva, and 
thatis really hername, I know 
she spells it Aoife, or some- 
thing like that, but life isn’t 
long enough to be complicated 
with Irish spelling. 

At last we got in, and then 
there was tea; and I saw Hugo’s 
parents. That was the chief 
thing I had come to Agolagh 
for; but I am not very trans- 
parent, and they had no idea 
that they were specially inter- 
esting to me, I knew from 
their looks that Hugo could 
not have made any special 
mention of me. They were 
simply kind, that was all. 

Sir Richard was tal), and 
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thin and quiet, with a small 
head, and dark, rather sad 
eyes. Lady Fenton was small, 
with very perfect hands and 
feet, and a most old-fashioned 
way of speaking. Not that she 
spoke much, but when she did 
it was evident that ether people 
were expected to listen. It was 
almost as if she spoke for our 
guidanee and edification, [ 
never heard anything so old- 
fashioned. Hugo and Eva 
stopped whatever they were 
saying tolistento her. Really 
these parents might have been 
generations older than their 
children. But every now and 
then in Ireland you seem to go 
back a hundred years or so— 
that is, in country places. 

I was hungry after my 
drive, but I am always hungry 
at tea-time and breakfast, 
Eva could think of nothing 
but her play and those de- 
faulters, the Blake sisters, 

‘“We have only four days,” 
she kept saying, tapping with 
her feet on the old black-and- 
white lezenges in the floor of 
the hall. “Oh, we must make 
these two girls take the Blakes’ 
parts. Jane, have you acted? 
Lorna, have you?” 

I am Jane, 

“No,” I said, “I have never 
acted, but of course I could. 
Anybody could.” 

The other girl only nodded 
her head, This made me look 
at her; and having looked, I 
could hardly leok away again. 
Certainly she was one of the 
most remarkable girls I bave 
ever met, but you couldn't say 
why she was so remarkable. 

She was dressed like any- 
body else, in a tweed skirt 
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and smooth silk coat, and her 
hair was done much like Eva’s, 
only better. It was dark, 
silky hair, wound closely round 
her head, like a cap. She sat 
very still, hardly ever lifting 
her eyes; but when she did, 
you were simply obliged to 
look at them. That was the 
peculiar thing about her; she 
did not seem to care for any- 
body round her; but once you 
had looked at her you wanted 
to go on leoking. Of course I 
had heard of her, for Miss 
Dare was immensely rich, 
almost a celebrity. But actu- 
ally I forgot that when I first 
saw her. I know it sounds 
impossible, 

Eva went on insisting that 
we must act. Hugo was 
rather bored about the play, 
I believe, but ready to do any- 
thing that Eva wanted, for 
they were an only-brother-and 
sister pair, and perfectly de- 
voted. His mother was ready 
to de anything that Hugo 
wanted, so there was no getting 
out of that play. 

As neither Mies Dare nor I 
had ever acted, they said we 
should toss up for the best 
part, and I won the toss. This 
left a very minor part for her, 
bat she did not seem to mind 
in the least, The others who 
were staying therewere already 
fitted with their parts, and 
declared they knew them per- 
fectly; but of course they 
didn’t, And that was all that 
happened before we went up- 
stairs and got ready for 
dinner. 

Eva took me to my room. 
It was a rather small room, 
half-way down a lighted pas- 
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sage, and at the other end of 
the passage was the head of a 
staircase which nobody used. 

“T’ll show you where my 
room is,” Eva said, and she 
made me come with her and 
see it, 

“Tf you want anything in 
the night, come to me,” she 
said, “or if you feel—lonely.” 

I suppose’'I looked amazed, 
for she added— 

“‘Oh, some people don’t sleep 
very well; and they often say 
this passage creaks so in the 
night when it gets colder. I 
daresay it does, but do you 
think you’d mind that? You 
can’t expect a very old house 
to be just like a new one.” 

This was exactly what Hugo 
had said in the motor. 

I told her I didn’t mind how 
much a passage creaked, and 
I didn’t either—at that 
moment, I could not see 
myself fleeing to Eva’s room 
at night like a terrified school- 
girl. Before she left me she 
added— 

‘Please remember not to sit 
in the seat on my father’s 
right hand at dinner. That 
place is always left empty; 
you won't forget ?—because he 
wouldn’t like to tell you him- 
self.” 

With quite a serious, simple 
look she went away, and I 
hurried into my brown-and- 
gold dinner things, and was 
rather pleased with the effect 
of the brown-gold shoes and 
embroidered stockings. I can 
always dress much quicker 
without a maid, and I had 
been told not to bring one, as 
they have no room for extra 
maids at Agolagh, 
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There were no married 
people in the party, so I went 
in to dinner with Sir Richard, 
and sat on his right, with 
that inexplicable empty seat 
between us, Of course I 
couldn’t ask about it, though 
I wanted badly teknow. My 
experience is that all the ques- 
tions one is most interested in 
can never be asked, I wanted 
to ask why Miss Dare had 
come to Agolagh, I wanted 
to ask why Lady Fenten had 
that intense look in her eyes, 
a look as if she were listening, 
always listening. It only left 
her face when she speke to 
Hago or to Eva. 

There were pictures in the 
room, all portraits, and hardly 
to be seen by the light of the 
tall candles, which made a 
kind of burning dimness rather 
than light. One of these pic- 
tures seemed to attract Sir 
Richard’s gaze whenever he 
looked up, which was not often ; 
but it was hang en the wall 
behind my head, so I had no 
idea what it was. The empty 
seat beside me was curiously 
uncomfortable, 

Sir Richard’s white terriers 
had followed him in, and were 
sitting on his other side, Such 
a pretty little pair—and I like 
West Highland terriers! I 
spoke to one of them, and he 
nearly came round to me, but 
stopped short, fixed his gaze 
on the empty chair, lowered 
his head without a sound, and 
crept back to his place. 

Ne, it was not a cheerful 
meal, I was glad to get out 
of the dining-room. I had 
not made friends with Hugo's 
father one bit, and I felt 
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simply miles away from his 
mother. She did not even 
come to the drawing - room 
with us. 

The drawing-room at Ago- 
lagh is upstairs—a long 
narrow reem, with three tall 
narrow windows curtained in 
faded gold damask nearly 
threadbare. I wanted to get 
behind the curtains and look 
out from each of them. Such 
@ childish idea! But I suppose 
the little dark dining - room, 
with its dim pictures, had 
made me feel imprisoned. 

However, we had to begin 
rehearsing immediately. It 
was Eva's hour, and she 
dragged us abeut and drilled 
us and made as do exactly 
what she wanted. 

‘*How can I rehearse before 
I have learnt my part?” I 
said in despair. 

“Why, you can read it, you 
know. The words are nothing, 
you'll know them by to-morrow. 
It’s the crossings right and left 
and the cues that we must re- 
hearse,” said this indomitable 
child, and she thrust a little 
book into my hand and per- 
emptorily started the pro- 
ceedings. 

Every one meekly obeyed her 
as stage manager. Really, she 
is not much more than a child 
—only eighteen, I think; but 
acting seems to possess her like 
a craze, She made us all get 
excited, and only Miss Dare 
remained cool and rather in- 
attentive. 

Now I don’t suppose that, 
as long as I live, I shall ever 
be able to excite anybody. 

In the middle of the prin- 
cipal scene, which we were 
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going through a second time, 
a bell rang—a low-toned silver 
bell, I think—sounding from 
somewhere downstairs, Hugo 
and Eva stopped short, said 
with one voice, ‘ Prayers!” 
and immediately led the way 
downstairs, without turning 
their heads to see who fol- 
lowed. I believe everybody 
followed, but mechanieally, as 
I did, I am not accustomed 
to prayers at these hours— 
not, indeed, to an excessive 
amount of prayers at any 
hour. But in Ireland you 
don’t get what you are ac- 
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customed to. © Well, I rather 
liked it— when it was over. 
Sir Richard’s voice was calm 
and slow, and he chose a very 
short psalm ; that made it nice. 

Soon we were all upstairs 
again; and Eva was actually 
going to try and work us up 
to more rehearsing, when the 
old grey-haired butler opened 
the door and remarked in a 
low voice of authority— 

“The candles is lit, Miss 
Eva, and they’re short!” 

We submissively took our 
short candles, and retired to 
bed. 


CHAPTER II,—PAST HISTORY. 


All this is very common- 
place, Isuppose. Please under- 
stand that Iam not trying to 
impress anybody, but simply 
making a confession, I must 
go on with things, exactly as 
they happened. 

I slept very well in my old- 
fashioned little bed, which 
actually had ourtains round 
the head of it ; and if the pas- 
sage creaked in the night or if 
it didn’t, I really don’t know. 
We were very few at break- 
fast, as most of the party had 
gone oub-hunting. And oh! 
how I wished I had brought a 
horse! There is always room 
at Agolagh for a guest’s horse, 
I found, theugh not for maid 
or man, Miss Dare had 
brought her horse, and so she 
had gone with the others... 

It was a very soft October 
morning, the air was full of 
drifting yellow leaves, and 
faint sunlight, and if I had 
had even a bicycle I should 


have gone off instantly to try 
and find the hounds, wherever 
they were. But as bad luck 
would have it, I had to wander 
about the garden instead, 
longing for one sweet note of 
a hound’s veice, and wishing I 
could get away from the gos- 
siping pair who were leading 
me about, and most good- 
naturedly boring me to 
death. 

They were cousins of the 
Fentons, a tall: man with 
twinkling eyes and a ridiou- 
lous brogue, and his sister 
nearly as tall, bat not so good- 
looking ; both full of informa- 
tion about everything one was 
least concerned to know. 

They called each other Jim 
and Jerry. I believe Jerry is 
short for Geraldine. 

At last they began to speak 
of Miss Dare, and then I 
listened. 

“Tt’s a horse of old Riley’s 
she has brought here,” said 
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Jerry, ‘not her own. She is 
trying him,” 

“I should like to know 
about Miss Dare,” I said. 
“She interests me very 
much.” 


I never try to pump any- 
body. If I want to know a 
thing, I ask. 

“Everybody is interested in 
her,” said Jim, with rather a 
grin. ‘‘She comes from Caili- 
fornia, or somewhere——”’ 

“From the West Indies,” 
his sister corrected, “but she 
is not a Creole.” 

“She's a mine of wealth, 
and only twenty-two——” 

“Twenty-three,” said Jerry. 

“And she has _ neither 
parents nor children, nor 
guardians nor guides,” Jim 
went on, “but she has lovely 
horses——” 

“‘She has an uncle, but he’s 
mad,” Jerry put in swiftly. 

“Ab, get on, Jerry! Well, 
she’s not mad. She rides like 
a bird, and speaks seven lan- 
guages, and I forget how 
many more——” 

‘“‘ She don’t speak much when 
it happens to be English,” said 
Jerry, with decision. 

‘How do yeu know how 
much she didn’t say to me 
when you weren’t there?” her 
brother inquired, in a tone 
void of offence. “But the 
worst of it is, she may be 
saying it all to Hugo this 
morning, and more teo.” 

Jerry gave him one quick 
glance and looked straight 
before her again. 

““She has most remarkable 
eyes,” I said. “They look 
black, but no one’s eyes are 
really black, of course.” 
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I could not help talking 


about this girl. She was at 
the back of my mind all the 
time, nearly as much as Hugo 
was. Just then it came into , 
my head what a splendid 
match she would be for Hugo, 
I wondered if his cousins here 
were thinking the same thing, 
That made me feel dreary and 
cold. I got out of the garden 
as soon as I could, and said I 
would write some letters before 
lunch. 

About one o’clock they all 
came back from cub-hunting, 
very cheerful and muddy, and 
fall of the fun they had had, 
I didn’t know this part of the 
country a bit, and all the 
places they talked about had 
the most savage names. There 
was one called , oh, I 
really couldn’t spell it! I 
felt very much of a foreigner 
that day, and I wondered if 
Miss Dare did. 

Eva got us all together 
after lunch, and we rehearsed 
severely till tea-time. I found 
myself getting very much 
interested in the play, and, 
indeed, I had one of the best 
parts; but Miss Dare declined 
to take much trouble with 
hers. Perhaps she was tired 
after the morning. She sat 
down most of the time in the 
deep window-seat, and was 
always just finishing her 
cigarette when it was time 
for her to come on, or take up 
her cue, or whatever they call 
it. I am not well up m 
theatrical expressions. Eva 
lost her patience. The obild 
was so desperately in earnest 
with her own acting that the 
other girl’s nonchalance was 
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more than she could bear; and 


having called en her twice at - 


a oriticoal moment without 
getting any response, she 
stopped dead short, with tears 
of helpless vexation in her 
eyes. 

Hugo came to the rescue, as 
usual, and we got over the 
difficult moment, and went on 
again, but a flatness fell upon 
us. I suppose acters are very 
easily discouraged. 

Hago laughed and said, “I 
believe Miss Dare isn’t really 
going in for it at all. She 
doesn’t feel equal to a wretched 
miner part, being such a ‘con- 
sternation of talent’ herself. 
On our last day she will get 
called away by a wire, like the 
Blakes, and then we shall 
be left planies! Is that what 
is going te happen, Miss 
Dare?” 

Miss Dare looked at him 
without a smile, and said in 
her peculiar steady voice— 

“T will act with you on 
Saturday night, whatever 

ens. ” 

“There now, Eva, you hear 
that?” Hugo ealled out in his 
cheerful way. ‘ Buck up, all 
of you, and begin that scene 
again from the beginning.” 

He did not return what I 
thought her unnecessarily fixed 
gaze, but that might have been 
because I was looking at him 
too. The most innocent young 
man is quite as insorutable as 
the most accomplished when he 
chooses. I had always thought 
Hugo specially innocent, and 
specially light-hearted. I am 
neither one nor other my- 
self. When I say always, I 
mean for about three weeks. 
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We had not known each other 
longer. 

As I was going upstairs, 
towards dusk, when all the 
rehearsing was over, I was 
surprised by Miss Dare’s voice 
close beside me. 

“Have you been in this 
room?” she said. “The view 
is quite interesting from the 
window.” 

I turned aside into the room, 
and she quickly closed the door, 
Now, where is the sense of look- 
ing at a view in the dark? I 
knew that that great waste 
space of blackness under the 
fading sky was just the bog. 
A line of Scotch firs somewhere 
along the road made islands of 
dark foliage against the sky, 
and came close up round a 
small eld church standing in 
a small, dreadfully crowded 
churchyard exactly opposite 
the window we were looking 
out of. 

The grave-stones in the 
churehyard stood at every 
kind of angle, apparently 
nearly touching each other, 
and the ground below them 
looked like waves of the sea 
tossing. You could not im- 
agine anybody at rest there. 
It was more like an ancient 
battle-ground. 

“ What do you think of it?” 
she asked. 

“I think it is a great 
deal too near the house,” I 
said. . 

“The natives round here 
wouldn’t go near it for the 
world at night,” she remarked, 
“There are lights that shine 
from the ground, and move 
about — ‘corpse - candles,’ as 
they say. Should you like to 
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see them? We could sit up 
to-night, and watch.” 

“Many thanks, but I prefer 
to sleep at night,” I said. 

‘Do you really sleep here?” 
she asked quickly, her eyes on 
my face. 

“No; my room is on the 
other side of the house,” I 
answered, misunderstanding 
her on purpose. 

“Then you are in the long 
passage with the old stairease 
at the end. Have yeu gone 
down that staircase?” 

“No. ”? 

“T advise you not to.” 

Now, I wanted to know why, 
but I did not want te ask; and 
besides, I had an idea that she 
was trying to frighten me. 
Her next remark was— 

“I wonder what your age 
is?’’ 

I told her. 


‘And your birthday?” 

I told her that too. 

“The same year as mine, 
and the same day too. Hew 


curious? Would you mind 
showing me your hand?” 

I did not care for that. I 
think palmistry is all stuff and 
nonsense. At least I thought 
se then. But now I don’t 
know what I think. 

She lit a small -lamp, 
with a movable half-shade 
which reflected the light very 
strongly; and she held my 
hand under this, gazing at it, 
while I looked at her face, 

I admired it. A clear out- 
line, very little colour in the 
cheeks, but her lips looked the 
redder for that; and her eyes, 
even with the eyelids lowered, 
were wonderful. When she 
raised them and leoked at me, 
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I thought of Hugo, and my 
heart sank. There was such 
fascination in her gaze. 

‘“‘T don’t understand it well,” 
she said, in a disappointed 
voiee, “I wish you would go 
with me and see Miriam. I'll 
show her my handtoo. That's 
only fair. She will read both, 
and tell us tegether. Will 
you go?” 

“To Miriam? She’s only a 
professional palmist. I don’t 
believe in any of those games, 
I assure you. Why do you 
want te know what is in my 
hand? It eouldn’t interest 

ou,” 

“Bat it does. Shall I tell 
yeu why?” 

“No, tell me anything else 
instead. About the old stair- 
case, for instance, Why should 
I not go dewn it?” 

“Well, if you want to know 
the story,—there was a Dick 
Fenton here long ages ago, I 
forget the date exactly. He 
hated a man who had once 
been fond of his wife, and he 
laid a trap for him, The 
man came to Agolagh one 
day, thinking Dick Fenton 
knew nothing about him. He 
was very well received, and 
they all had a friendly supper 
in the old dining-room, where 
he sat at his host’s right hand. 
Afterwards he was led politely 
to his room, somewhere down 
below; and the rest of the 
people went to bed too, na- 
turally,—except Dick Fenton. 
He stayed up, waiting—net in 
his room. He walked very 
quietly up and down that 
corridor, where most of the 
bedrooms are; just waiting, 
quietly. Before the night was 
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over, Some one came up the 
staircase, very quietly, he too. 
They met in the middle of the 
corridor. Neither of those men 
was armed; they fought, just 
as they could, and Dick Fen- 
ton’s wife heard them, shut in 
her room, They pressed each 
other to the far end of the 
passage in their struggle; 
there one of them slipped and 
fell, and the other knelt on 
him and broke his neck, Lady 
Fenton heard that too. At 
last she opened her door; and 
what she saw was Dick Fenton 
dragging his guest’s body down 
the corridor by the feet. He 
got to the staircase and went 
down it, and she heard at each 
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step as he descended, a heavy 
bump. That was all. She 
never left her room again. 
She died there, out of her 
mind. ... 

“Well, you see, there is an- 
other staircase now, the one 
we all use. Why the old one 
was never done away with, I 
ean’t tell you. They never do 
away with anythingin Ireland. 
But since that evening, no one 
sits on the host’s right hand 
in this house. The place is 
always laid there, and always 
empty. If you asked why,— 
you’d be sorry.” 

“‘T never asked why,” I said, 
“T only wondered. Now I 
must go.” 


CHAPTER III.—THAT NIGHT, 


I never saw such a dark 


dining-room as the one at 
Agolagh, Any other house 
would have electric light in it, 
or something cheerfal. Dinner 
always seemed so long there, 
and I think the empty seat 
rather got on people’s nerves, 
Not on mine, I don’t let 
things get on my nerves. 

I was thinking of nothing 
but of that Dare girl, who 
looked simply too lovely this 
evening. She wore a sort of 
black robe, filmy and soft, with 
long pearl chains and things, 
and a pearl comb in her hair. 
How black and soft her hair 
was! We were all gazing at 
her —even Sir Richard, with 
his grave eyes; and suddenly 
they began talking about 
Miriam the palmist. 

I den’t know who began it, 
but the woman is quite a craze. 


They had all heard of several 
things she had foretold in some 
wonderful way; and one story 
led to another till we were 
fairly excited, all of us. Then 
Lady Fenton spoke quietly, 
her thin hands folded rather 
tightly before her, 

“My dears, if you really 
believe that this woman has 
a familiar spirit, need I re- 
mind you that we sre expressly 
warned not to seek unto those 
that have familiar spirits? On 
the other hand, if you do not 
believe it, and are only playing 
with the idea, you are doing 
something more dangerous than 
you are aware of.” 

There was a dead silence, 
and we all left the dining- 
room feeling like children who 
have been reprimanded. 

I oan ‘truthfully say that; 
until that moment, I had had no 
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intention of going near Miriam, 
or consulting her in any way. 
It is not a weakness of mine to 
consult other people about my 
affairs. But when you are told 
that a thing is dangerous and 
in a sort of way forbidden, well, 
it does become attractive. Or 
at least the idea of it does. 

I had nothing to do but to 
think about this, for Hugo did 
not come near me. He was 
absolutely fascinated all the 
evening by that girl in black. 
She did not talk much to him, 
or make any fuss; but her eyes 
were very bright and her red 
lips smiling. When she stood 
up suddenly in front of the long 
pale-gold curtains of that old 
window, she looked te me, in 
her slim gracefulness, some- 
thing like a swallow just ready 
for a quick sidelong flight. 

No wonder Hugo gazed at 
her! The cousin Jim was 
gazing toe, and his eyes 
twinkled more than ever. 

I was very glad to get up- 
stairs to my room. There was 
@ peat-fire burning there, with 
a little red glow. But first I 
looked out of my window, as I 
always do at night. No moen- 
light, no starlight either; only 
soft darkness, and a scent like 
damp earth and moss, This is 
the very scent of Ireland ; no 
other country has it. 

I sat down by the fire when 
I had brushed my hair, and 
went over my part carefully, 
wanting to be word - perfeot. 
There was a queer creaking 
sound now and then from the 
passage outside. No harm 
whatever in that. Why 
shouldn’t old boards creak? 
It. would be rather odd if 
they didn’t. But I felt glad 
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the grim churchyard was on 
the other side of the castle, 
so that I couldn’t possibly see 
it or see lights shining on the 
crooked old grave-stones. I 
didn’t like that place one bit. 

What are corpse-candles, I 
should like to know? Of 
course there is some scientific 
explanation of such things, 
which... 

A very quick step behind 
me made me turn round with 
a start. It was that Dare 
girl coming into my room 
almost at a run, with her head 
turned, looking back over her 
shoulder, 

Wonuldn’t anybody have been 
astonished? Certainly I was 
surprised, Yes, I suppose I 
was startled as well. 

“What makes you come in 
like that?” I demanded. 

She had caught hold of the 
mantelpiece with both hands, 
and now she was smiling in a 
shaky way. 

“Did I frighten you?” she 
asked. 

“T didn’t hear you knock, 
that’s all,’ I told her. ‘Now, 
what is it?” 

“TIT was in a hurry to get 
ent of that passage. I apolo- 

se,” 

Was she trying it on again? 
I wondered. She certainly had 
tried to frighten me, or so I 
considered. But this time her 
own lips were quite pale, and 
the pearls round her throat 
were lifting up and down. 

“Well?” I said. 

“T eame to ask you some- 
thing. Will you change parts 
with me in this play?” 

“Why, no! Thank you.” 

“IT mean,” she said gently, 
“for a consideration.” 
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“For no consideration.” 

“T don’t want to be offensive, 
really, But remember, I am 
very rich. Don’t you care for 
any things?—for travelling? 
for diamonds? for horses?” 

“Yes, very much, But I 
like other things better.” 

“So do I, unfortunately.” 

Saying that, she turned 
round and looked straight at 
me, with her clear eyes opening 
wide. And of course we both 
knew it was Hugo Fenton we 
were talking about. I thought 
for half a minute, and then I 
said, “I am not engaged to 
him, if that is what you want 
to know,” 

‘Well, I knew that. Neither 
amI, Bat then—we both want 
to be.” 

I really did not think it 
necessary to answer that,—she 
seemed so well informed. 

“Look here—have you con- 
sidered whether you could live 
in this old barrack?” This 
was her next question. 

“It will be time enough to 
consider that when I’m asked. 
And very likely I never shall 
ba asked,” I said. 

“You know Hugo Fenton 
would never leave it, never, 
They are all perfectly devoted 
to the old place. But it’s 
haunted to such a degree that 
very few people’s nerves would 
stand it.” 

“Lady Fenten’s have stood 
it a long while,” I suggested. 

“But then she never comes 
upstairs.” 

Miss Dare smiled strangely, 
and turned her head over her 
shoulder as she had done on 
coming in. Just then I heard 
the lock of the door slip, 
and the door opened slowly. 
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Only the cold air from the 
passage entered; at least, so 
I thought. I walked straight 
over to shut the door; then 
I heard steps in the corridor 
outside, very quiet steps. I 
looked out. The corridor was 
lighted, no one was in it; but 
the sound of the steps went 
straight on to the end, Then 
they seemed to turn and begin 
to come back, I meant to 
hold the door open and wait 
for them te pass, or else come 
in, but when I felt that cold 
breath of air again I simply 
had to step back into my room 
and shut the doer, I stoed 
with my back against it and 
fambled at the lock. But that 
girl never moved from where 
she was standing at the fire- 
place. 

“Don’t mind the door! The 
doors of these old rooms are 
always opening for some reason 
or another. Worn-out locks, 
I suppose.” 

I went back to the fireplace, 
She was absolutely shaking 
all over and smiling at the 
same time, I couldn’t look at 
her, I was listening with all 
my senses. The walls of the 
room seemed to be listening, 
it was so deadly still. Then 
came a fearful sound, a sound 
of uneven steps and of some- 
thing dragging heavily slong, 
stopping and then going on 
again, right down the passege 
—it was not a long one— 
towards the staircase. 

There came a dull bump— 
then another... 

We two caught hold of each 
other and simply clung to- 
gether. We didn’t speak. I 


don’t know how long we 
waited. But we spent that 
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night together, both lying in 
my bed. We didn’t speak, 
even then; it was too near us. 

While we were lying awake 
it came into my head that per- 
haps this was the very room 
where that Lady Fenton of 
long ‘ago had stayed awake 
and listened. 
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As I thought of that I 
crossed myself, a thing I had 
never done in my life before; 
Then I did the same to the 
poor girl beside me, who gave 
a heavy sigh, I think we both 
went to sleep, and when I 
woke in the morning she was 
gone. 


CHAPTER IV.—MIRIAM, 


Now every one knows that 
things look quite different by 
morning light. 

The next morning was very 
fine. The sun was shining on 
the little lake with the pretty 
round island in it, and robins 
were singing with thin cheer- 
ful voices somewhere near the 
window. 

I dressed in a hurry, for I 
was rather late; and just as I 
was going in to breakfast I 
passed old James, the butler, 
who seemed to want te speak 
to me. 

James was almost a member 
of the family. He used to take 
Hugo to England and back 
when he was a little fellow 
going to his first school. 

“TI hope I see you well, me 
lady, an’ sure this is a fine day, 
and a very fine day, so it is! 
but I’m thinkin’ that poor 
Miss Dare will not be well 
able to enjoy it. For she’s 
lookin’ very wanshy, an’ like 
as if she hadn’t slep’ a wink 
for a week, so she is, me 
lady.” 

James laid. his head on one 
side and looked shrewdly at 
me with his little blue eyes, 
old and kindly. There was a 
sort of pity in them. I guessed 
that he had seen Lorna Dare 


on her way from my room to 
her own; for James was the 
only person in the house who 
ever got up early. Irish 
servants can’t open their eyes 
before eight o’cloek of a 
morning. 

I only smiled at him, for it 
would have been quite useless 
to try to deceive James. Then 
I went in to breakfast with the 
most cheerful air I could com- 
mand, 

She was there already, and 
I carefully did not look at her. 
But all the same I heard Hugo 
asking her to do something, 
or to go somewhere or other, 

“Can’t to-day,” she said. 
“I’m going to do something. 
with Lady Jane. We'll take 
my little car, and be no trouble 
to anybody.” 

She spoke in that decided 
tone of voice which prevents 
any question being asked. I 
think they were surprised ; but 
I had a guess as to her inten- 
tion. I’m sure I don’t know 
how it came to me. As we 


went out into the hall after 
breakfast, 
simply— 
“ Are you coming with me?” 
And I nodded, and went to 
put on my hat and my coat. 
Hugo brought the car round 


she asked me 
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—a littledark-green Rover car, 
of an old-fashioned kind—and 
said he was waiting to be asked 
te go with us. I think he really 
wanted to, but she only smiled 
at him, and started without a 
word of explanation, 

It was a long way into that 
town, nearly fifty miles. We 
had some lunch when we got 
there, and then went straight 
to Miriam’s house. She kept 
us waiting, of course, I sup- 
pose these palmists are like 
fashionable dootors, in their 
way. When we were finally 
shown into her room, I was 
greatly surprised, as it was a 
perfectly prosaic sitting-room, 
quite bright with the light of 
day; and the great Miriam 
herself was a small, tidy, quiet 
person, actually wearing a black 
silk apron with a beaded 
border, such as a housekeeper 
might wear. I oan’t say what 
her age was, and there was 
nothing in the least remark- 
able about her. 

I suppose I had been expect- 
ing to see a woman in Hastern 
robes, sitting cross-legged on a 
cushion under a tent, or some- 
thing of the kind: for one does 
associate the idea of a palmist 
with a gipsy, somehow. Evi- 
dently Miriam had decided on 
having nothing picturesque or 
effective in her surroundings, 
and perhaps that was rather 
clever of her, 

She said, as we sat down— 

“T never see two people te- 
gether. Why have you come 
like this?” 

“T have brought this per- 
sen,” Lorna explained, “rather 
against her will, and entirely 
against her judgment. But 
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she consents that you shall 
read her hand, also mine; and 
we both will hear what you 
have to say, and go away to- 
gether. We have our reasons.” 

I gave her my hand in a 
hurry. When you are making 
a fool of yourself, and know it, 
you like to get the thing over 
in the shortest possible time. 

I need not describe very par- 
ticularly what followed. There 
was nothing apparently wrong 
about it, and I don’t knew why 
Lady Fenten’s words should 
have sounded so very close to 
my ears again, while my hand 
was in Miriam’s cool grasp. I 
had certainly not wished to go 
near the woman; but it seemed 
unfair to refuse what another 
girl desperately wanted.. I 
said that to myself while I 
waited for her to have done. 
When at last she let go my 
hand, I got up with as much 
relief as if I were getting out 
of a dentist’s chair, and went 
to stand in the window, as I 
had no fancy for watching the 
next part of the scene too 
closely. 

The room was very quiet— 
net even a skirt rustled; for 
they sat so still those two, one 
holding the other’s hand. But 
a horrid kind of suspense be- 
gan to grow in the air, and I 
felt a longing for the silence 
to be breken. At last Miriam 
spoke to us. 

“T have nothing to tell you 
of your past,” she said. “It 
does not signify. What I have 
to do is to give you warning. 
Your fates are entangled, and 
you have come te me at the 
last moment —the very last. 
One of you will be fatal to 
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the other; one of you will cost 
the other’s life. I give you 
warning. Here and now you 
must separate, At my door, 
when you leave this house, 
take ‘different ways. If you 
do not believe me, your fate 
is on your own heads.” 

She said this very clearly 
and quietly; and the strange 
part of it is, that I could see 
she believed what she said. 
Her face worked, and she had 
grown very pale. She had 
heavy - lidded eyes that she 
seemed unable to raise; and 
now they nearly closed, like a 
person’s ready to faint. She 
waved her hand to dismiss 
us; and though it seemed 
rather inhuman to leave her 
like that, I was too thankful 
te get downstairs and out of 
the house. 

How I wished I had never 
gone there! 

We went back to the hotel 
where we had left the motor, 
and were off again in the 
little green car without wast- 
ing a minute or a werd. 
Whether it occurred to Lerna 
to obey Miriam’s warning and 
separate herself from me, I 
can’t say. She believed im- 
plicitly in that woman, But 
now her one idea seemed to 
be to get back te Agolagh as 
quickly as possible. 

And I don’t see myself what 
else we could have done. 

We had taken the drive 
very silently in the morning ; 
but on the way back we 
talked to each other assiduously 
on every kind of topie except 
the one that was occupying 
eur minds. The long road 
over the bog seemed endless, 
and there was a very low red 
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sunset all in one spot of the 
vast grey sky. It was not 


yet dark when we turned in at 
the gate, and then she gave me 
one straight look and said— 

“The play comes off to- 
morrow evening. We have both 
promised to see that through.” 

“Well, of course,” I replied, 
“Imagine Eva’s dismay if we 
failed her!” 

“But I wen’t stay here a 
day after,” she added firmly. 

“Neither will I,” was my 
answer. 

But I didn’t know I 
was going te say that till I 
had said it. Semetimes one’s 
tongue is quicker than one’s 
mind, and takes the lead; for 
I saw in the same minute 
that I must go. 

I saw it even more plainly 
that evening. 

We were rehearsing, of 
course, It was the very last 
rehearsal before the play; 
even the insatiable Eva did 
not propose that we should 
rehearse on the day itself. 
Indeed she expressed some 
fears about our all getting 
“stale” now, and leoked 
rather oareworn ever it; I 
suppose because we all knew 
our parts so well, and there 
was really nothing else left 
to worry about, 

Lerna was perfeetly atten- 
tive, and missed nothing from 
beginning te end. When the 
rehearsal was over she strolled 
quietly to the piano, and began 
te play softly, then te sing. 

She had a low contralto 
voiee, net absolutely olear, but 
sweet and thiek, like honey. 
That may be an ugly com- 
parison to make, but I don't 
know how else to describe the 
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slow sweetness and the sort of 


curl in it. In faot, I never 
could describe—any thing. 

We just listened, helplessly, 
each where we were; and 
nobody moved, and nobody 
said anything. Even the rest- 
less Jerry stopped shaking her 
foot, and leaned her head 
against the back ef her chair, 
listening. It so happened that 
where I sat I could see Hugo’s 
face quite well, and I watched 
him simply because I couldn’t 
help it. He was perfeotly lost 
in the music. He had for- 
gotten me as completely as if 
I had never existed. Of course 
I saw that. And I don’t say I 
was surprised, because the 
evening before he had been 
entirely taken up with the 
other girl. She was twice as 
fascinating now, with her 
sweet singing. If she had 
been a mermaid,I suppose she 
could have lured us all wher- 
ever she pleased. [ 

I oan never forget the pain 
of that half-heur if I live to 
be a hundred. All my life, 
ever since I was quite a little 
child, I have longed to sing; 
and there is no more musio in 
me than there isin astone. I 
felt just like a stone, sitting 
there, heavy and eold, hearing 
that sweet voice that was 
stealing my treasure away 
from me, seeing Hugo's eyes 
fixed on her with such utter 
delight in his face. All that 
she sang was in Spanish, or 
some tongue like that, rich 
and soft. But suddenly she 
began something in English, 
quite different. An old-fash- 


ioned sort of song, I am sure 
I have seen the words some- 
where— 
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‘*One more glimpse of the sun, 
One more breath of the sea... .” 


She sang it as if she were 
pleading fer life. Hugo 
moved nearer to her, and in 
that moment I knew that I 
had had as much as I coud 
stand. I got up very softly. 
Somehow I didn’t want to 
spoil the song that was en- 
chanting him, and it was 
quite easy to go out quietly. 
I murmured to Eva, who was 
near the door, something about 
being tired and going te bed; 
and she nodded easily. Oh, 
what a strain of music floated 
out at last, as the girl sang 
on, about 


‘*One more sound of returning feet .., .” 


I fled to my room. 

That was a night I don’t 
care to think about. I didn’t 
give way, for I knew the next 
day was before me, And there 
was just ene comfort. I had 
net given myself away. Even 
Hago had not the least idea, 
and the girl would never tell 
him. I knew that, But the 
night is very long when you 
ean’t sleep, I theught aboat 
Miriam and what she had 
said—that one of us would 
eost the other her life, 

If this had all happened in 
a story, I suppose I should have 
clenched my hands and threwn 
myself on my bed, and violently 
hated the other girl. But asa 
matter of fact I sat very still 
in a deep arm-chair, holding the 
arms tightly—and thinking. I 
had not the least desire to curse 
Lorna Dare, She had won and 
I had lost, and that was all 
about it. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE PLAY. 


When it grew quite light in 
the morning I changed my 
clothes and went out of the 
house. I had to find James 
to let me out, and as he did so 
I noticed that the door was 
neither bolted nor locked, 
though he made quite a parade 
of opening it. There seem to 
be very few locks in Irish 
heuses, except broken ones. 

Nothing is quite as bad in 
the open air as it seems under 
a roof. I wandered about the 
old walled garden, with its 
few late flowers all glistening 
and wet and the borders very 
weedy, I gathered my courage 
together, and began to think 
with determination about 
plans and where I should go 
fer the next few days. Just 
then some violets sent one of 
their wafts of sweetness into 
my face. It is an odd thing 
that- you cannot bear that 
kind of scent when you are 
unstrung. I turned away at 
once down a leng walk with 
very old nut-trees shading one 
side of it. 

A bird among the nut-trees 
broke into a morning song, 
very fast and sweet, the notes 
falling abeut like a shower of 
rain, and so joyful. Listening 
to him I suddenly burst out 
erying, and then began to sob 
heavily like a child. This was 
perfectly dreadful, because I 
couldn’t stop. I leant against 
a nut-tree, with my arms 
across one of ite branches, and 
my face bent down on them, 
trying to be steady. That very 
moment footsteps came down 
the walk behind me, I had 


to lift my head and face— 
Hugo. 

A nice position fer me, all 
streaming with tears at such 
an hour of the morning—too 
ridiculous and undignified! He 
stood very quietly there and 
said— 

“What's the matter? You 
have been frightened.” 

“No, I haven’t,” I said, 
“I’ve only had a bad night, 
and then I came out toe early, 
and missed my cup of tea, It’s 
a stupid thing te do.” 

Now isn’t it extraordinary 
how one speaks the truth at 
such moments, simply frem the 
want of power to invent any- 
thing better? 

Hugo didn’t laugh. He ex- 
plained— 

“T wanted to find you, and 
James told me where you had 
gone. I have something to 
say to you.” 

Then he asked me to marry 
him. 

I was so weak with surprise 
at that, that I leant against 
the nut-tree again, and the 
bird broke inte his song again, 
quite close above our heads. 
. . » After which I have noth- 
ing to relate about the ensuing 
half-hour. Really it could 
have no possible interest ex- 
cept te our two selves. 

But as I have a great value 
for facts, and like to have a 
perfectly clear grasp of them, 
I did ask Hugo one question. 

“Will you tell me,” I said, 
“how you could be desperately 
in love with one girl last even- 
ing, and with another one this 
morning ?” 
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“T simply loved her sing- 
ing,” he said, “but I was 
thinking of you all the time 
she sang.” 

“That isn’t all. Think how 
extraordinarily pretty she is!” 
I reminded him, 

“About the prettiest girl 
I’ve ever seen,” he agreed. 

“With heaps and heaps of 
money too,” I went on. 

“TI believe you, Do you 
know how that Yankee fellow 
from Dablin desoribed her to 
me in his enthusiasm? ‘She's 
a regular ring-tailed screamer, 
he said, ‘and with money that 
it’s scandalous !’” 

“How pleased your people 
would have been if x 

“But the trouble is, that I 
don’t want her a bit more than 
she wants me,” 

I left it alone after that. 

We went in, and had break- 
fast and all just as usual, and 
noonecould possibly have known 
from either of our faces that 
anything had happened. I 
hate a fuss myself, and Hugo 
said his father would have quite 
eneugh to think of that day. 
He wasn’t going to speak to 
him about marrying on a 
morning when he hadn’t even 
the library to sit in, because 
of preparations for the play. 
The library was to be the 
green-room, it seemed. 

We were to act in the hall. 
Hugo and old James were 
mancuvring the “ curtain ” 
there for an hour, Sometimes 
it descended perfectly, and 
sometimes it stuck, I hap- 
pened te be coming downstairs 
when I overheard James say- 
ing in a voice of exasper- 
ation— 

“Will ye lave it alone, 
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Master Hugo, for the love o’ 
God! Lave it to me, an’ go 
you now and mind yer own 
business with me Lady Jane.” 

“Go to— Jericho!” said 
Hugo in a fury. James fled 
to his pantry, and I made a 
dash for the door myself. 

I was on the search for 
Lorna Dare. She was no- 
where to be found in the house, 
so I went round to the stables, 


‘and heard her veice asking 


some one to get her horse . 
ready the first thing after 
lunch, as she wanted to exer- 
cise him. The man came eut 
as I went in; and naturally I 
moved up to the loose box 
where she was standing beside 
the horse, and made some re- 
mark about him. 

“He isn’t mine,” she said, 
‘“T’ve only got him on trial. 
He’s five years old, and rather 
green, but he'll make a good 
fencer some day. Not for me, 
I imagine.” 

“Why not?” I asked stu- 
pidly. 

And then, without waiting 
for an answer, I blundered 
straight into it. 

‘Listen a moment,” I said, 
speaking low and quick, te. 
get it over. “This morning 
Hugo and I have promised 
to marry each other. Nobody 
knows. I came to tell yeu, as 
it seemed the fair thing to do. 
If you'll let me say so, I’m 
awfully sorry for you. Of 
course he doesn’t know—and 
he never will.” 

I never found any words so 
hard to utter. It felt like 
killing something to tell her. 
In the silence that followed, 
the horse’s feet rustled in the 
straw, and her slow hand 
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stroked his neek, but her face 
was turned away. Not that I 
would have looked at her face 
fer anything. I’m glad te re- 
member that she put out her 
hand to me. I held it for 
two seconds, and then I left 
her alone. There was really 
nething else to do, for she 
must have hated the sight 
of me. 

When you come te think of 
it, there’s an element of hard- 
_heartedness in the arrange- 
ment of all human affairs. 
Why can’t two people be per- 
fectly happy without a third 
person being miserable? Why 
can’t one person win with- 
out another person losing? 
Why must a person feel 
guilty about a thing that 
- really wasn’t their fault? 
And then ene is told that 
everything is for the best; 
but it isn’t,—as far as J can 
see. 
But I must get on with my 
story. There was rather a 
surprise when no Lorna ap- 
peared at lunch. I informed 
them that she had a_head- 
ache, and wasn’t hungry, but 
was going for a ride to cure 
it. I wanted to keep them 
from worrying her in her 
room; that was all, 

“T hope she wen’t have a 
headache this evening,” said 
Eva, with a beginning of 
anxiety in her voice. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said 
Jim. “Got.a brute of a 
headache myself this minute, 
the sort that makes you for- 
get all your words. They’re 
slipping from me now, like 
eels,” 

Eva fixed him with a stony 
glare. 
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“You'd better!” she said 
darkly, and looked so threat- 
ening that I flew for my ewn 
book of the play, and went 
over my werds directly after 
lunch, 

‘I’m net nervous, but I had 
never acted before, you see, 
There was endless scurrying 
up and down, chiefly in the 
hall, where James was plaoc- 
ing footlights in a row. I 
hepe it wasn’t deserting, but 
we went for a walk, Hugo 
and I, because—well, I don’t 
know, but it seemed neces- 
sary. When we got back, it 
was to find every one finish- 
ing tea, and wondering about 
Lorna, who had not returned. 
It was dusk already, and the 
business of the evening was 
looming large before us. Hugo 
went out at last te the stables, 
and I waited about uneasily 
till he returned, and I heard 
him report te Eva— 

“Tt’s all right. Her horse is 
there, and the men saw her 
come back to the house. She 
must be upstairs now.” 

“Then I'll tell them to take 
fresh tea up to her room at 
once, That will waste less 
time,” said Eva, immensely 
relieved, and hurrying off. 
‘Jane, do remind her that we 
are all to have our faces done 
up by that hairdresser woman, 
who is here already. We must 
ge to her in the green-room, 
one after another. She is not 


‘to go to eur rooms, mind !— 


and besides——” 

Eva vanished, instructions 
that one couldn’t catch still 
trailing in her wake, as it 
were. I went upstairs, and 
watehed till I saw the maid 
coming up with the tea-tray. 
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I gave her the message, and 
bade her deliver it very oare- 
fully, about the green-room 
and everything; beeause of 
course Lorna wouldn’t have 
cared to see me, of all people, 
The maid replied cheerfully— 

‘Never fear!”’—and tripped 
away. 

It is an extraordinary reply 
that Irish maids seem inclined 
to give on all occasions. 1 

I had hours to spare after 
dressing, and nothing te de 
but to look from my window 
at the motors coming up the 
avenue. I could see the head- 
lights far away, and there was 
a dip where they were lost 
to view, and then came a 
stretch of trees where the 
lights shone on dark fir-stems, 
which by day were rosy red. 
It occurred to me that this 
avenue which I thought so 
strange might one day be my 
most familiar outlook, and 
that the motors were bringing 
the people who would be my 
neighbours and—it was to be 
hoped—friends, our audience 
for this evening. 

The idea sent me downstairs 
in excellent time, to find the 
green-room fairly humming; 
the aetors evidently excited by 
the noise the audience made 
taking their seats in the hall 
and chattering. Eva, after 
all her excitement during the 
week, had turned as cool and 
collected as any professional, 
and was exhorting us not to be 
slow in taking up our oues, 

“Remember it’s a one-act 
thing, and it ought to go fast,” 
she said. “If we let it drag 
at all, they’ll get bored. And 
now—my goodness! where is 
Lorna?” 





She was not to be seen, 
No one had seen her, 

“T must go and feteh her 
this minute,” Eva declared, 
and sped up the stairs like a 
lamplighter, 

Exactly at this juncture I 
was seized with stage-fright or 
whatever they call it, and be- 
gan te shake like a leaf. 

“All right!” said Hugo, 


seeing me subside in my chair. . 


“Now for the champagne! 
You'll be all right in two 
seconds,” 

And we all hastily drank 
the champagne which he had 
got ready at that psychological 
moment, In twe seconds I 
was all right, and ready for 
the fray. 

“T can feel mine coming on 
again, Hugo, real bad stage- 
fright,” said that idiotic Jim. 
‘‘Would you recommend any 
more of the remedy?” And 
at that moment down came 
Eva, nearly breathless, and 
declaring— 

“Tt’s all up. I couldn’t see 
her. She wouldn’t answer, 
Hugo, and her door was locked. 
Yes, locked. What does it 
mean? We'll have to give it 
allup. Oh, Hugo!” 

“Here, drink this,” com- 
manded Hugo, in a business- 
like way, handing her a glass 
of champagne. “It means 
that she has been taken ill, I 
suppose. Who saw Miss Dare 
last?” 

‘‘The maid who brought her 
tea at six o'clock,” I said. 
“Tt was Margaret. I spoke 
to her, and sent Eva’s mes- 
sage.” 

“T must find Margaret,” 
said Eva, and darted out 
again. 
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She came back as swiftly, 
and caught Huge by the arm. 

“Margaret never saw her at 
all,” she said despairingly. 
“She knocked at her door, and 
couldn’t get an answer, and 
was afraid to go in, and she 
left the tray on the table out- 
side the door, and went away 
because Judy or some one was 
calling her. I don’t believe 
Lorna came back at all! I 
don’t believe she is in the 
house! She has had an ac- 
cident a 

“Eva, don’t be an idiot,” 
said Hugo. ‘She did come 
back, for she brought her 
horse back. Didn’t I see him 
in the stable? and the men 
there said they had seen her 
go on to the house. If she 
were not in her room, how 
came the door to be locked? 
There, do you see?” 

“Bat if she is up there 
fainting er incapable, or what- 
ever is the matter with her, 
she can’t act, and we ean’t act 
without her. It’s all up with 
the play. You had better go 
out befere the curtain and 
make some sort of apology to 
the audienee.” 

Eva broke down. It was 
hard on her. 

“Well, I'll wait till the 
time is up,” said Hugo de- 





cidedly. “It wants two 
minutes of the time still, be- 
fere we ought to begin. 


Perhaps she will pull herself 
together, and come down. I 
don’t believe she will fail us, 
if she can help it. Don’t yeu 
remember how she promised 
to act this evening, whatever 
happened? Hold up, Eva! 


Get ready, all of you... ., 
Now then, time is up.” 
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My eyes were on the clock in 
the hal! corner, with its silvery 
face shining out of a tall old 
ease. As quietly as a shadow I 
saw Lorna Dare come quickly 
down the stairs, ready dressed 
for her part, all in black, with 
a long scarf about her. 

She said nothing to us, gave 
a wave of her hand at the 
clock, pointing to the time, and 
stepped on to the stage. The 
bell rang, and the curtain 
went up. 

All the people in the hall 
wavered before my eyes. I 
had no _ idea before that 
moment how imposing an 
audience is. But I didn’t lose 
my head, chiefly because I 
hadn’t time to. We were right 
in the middle of the play 
before we seemed to have 
fairly begun. 

I have a hazy idea that 
something was left out, near 
the beginning, but I’m not 
sure what. The others all 
seemed to me to be acting 
brilliantly, I haven’t a notion 
how I did myself, but my veice 
was like that of a complete 
stranger, and my head was in 
a whirl. Lorna’s voice sounded 
very strange to me toe, and 
she looked deadly pale, but I 
didn’t wonder at that. Hers 
was quite a small part, but 
she made it most effective, I 
thought. 

The audience was the really 
unsatisfactory feature of the en- 
tertainment. I couldn't make 
out what was the matter with 
them. They stared, they whis- 
pered together, they rustled ; 
then they got very quiet—in 
fact, stony. It is not pleasant 
to have an audience like that, 
it doesn’t help you along. 
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Still we kept it up as well as 
we could, and there was not 
a single hitch from beginning 
to end. Except one: I re- 
member now the lights went 
wrong, somehow. They got 
quite dim towards the end, 
and when we were called be- 
fore the curtain, it seemed quite 
time to leave off. I don’t 
believe that even Eva would 
have wanted to go on a 
moment longer. 

It was odd how exhausted 
we all felt, and how cold, 
Then some one remarked that 
Miss Dare must be feeling 
more tired than any of us, 
We turned to ask her what 
made her so late in coming 
down ?—and behold, she had 
vanished ! 

“Oh, come on!” said Eva. 
“We simply must look after 
her. Come with me, Jane, 
quick! before we have to talk 
to all the people,” 

We both ran upstairs, and 
tried to get into her room, but 
the door was fast. We called 
her and implored her, and 
not a word could we get in 
answer. 

“Eva,” I said, “don’t let 
there be any fuss, if you oan 
help it. Go down and talk 
to everybody, and keep them 
amused. I'll find Hugo, and 
see what he says.” 

I found him, and what he 
said was— 

“The door must be opened 
at once. And my mother 
ought to see it done—and, leok 
here, keep Eva away and 
come yourself. It’s good luck 
that Dre Kennedy is here. I 
saw him in the audience, I'll 
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find him and bring him up at 
once.” 

“But the door, Hugo——?” 

“T’ll tell James to see to 
that. Any one cam open a 
door, you know.” Presently 
Lady Fenton came upstairs, 
holding her husband’s arm, 
and with her eyes fixed on his 
face, I remembered then that 
Lorna had told me Lady 
Fenton never came upstairs. 

Old James was already at 
the door, working at the lock 
with a screw-driver or some- 
thing, and looking furtively 
over his shoulder. I believe he 
was afraid that some of the 
maids would come down the 
passage, but he said not a 
word. Just as he got the 
door open I heard the steps 
of two men, Hugo and the old 
doctor whom he was bringing - 
up. Hugo went away and 
took James with him. 

The doctor was the first to 
gointo the room. Sir Richard 
and Lady Fenton followed the 
dector, and I followed them. 

At first I could not see any 
one there. There were no 
eandles lit, but on a table 
stood that shaded lamp which 
Lerna had used on the evening 
when she first looked at my 
hand. The doctor lifted the 
lamp and carried it to the bed- 
side. On the bed lay a figure, 
very slim and stiff in outline, 
wearing riding things and 
beots. 

The doctor bent over her and 
no one spoke. 

Then he raised his head and 
said quietly— 

“She has been dead for 
some hours.” 
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SWIFT AND IRELAND. 


BY J. A, STRAHAN, 


A visitor to the Irish 
eapital, if he has as part of 
his equipment the smallest 
supply of literature or romance, 
never fails to make a pilgrim- 
age to St Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in whose “holy precincts lie, 
Ashes that make it holier.” 
If, after doing homage to the 
sacred sepulchre wherelie buried 
for ever the unhappy leves of 
the furious dean and the gentle 
Stella, he traces his way 
through the congery of squalid 
streets between the Cathedral 
and the Castle, he may, if he 
be fortunate, happen upon a 
. wall centaining a tablet which 
records that Hoey’s Court, 
where the dean was bern, once 
stood there. 

If, having the aforesaid 
qualities in his equipment, he 
has already sought out,'as he 
naturally would, the birth- 
places of other sons of Dublin 
city even more famous than 
Swift, this memorial tablet 
will surprise him. He will 
have gone, for instance, to 
Ormond Quay, where Edmund 
Burke first saw the light. 
Judging by the decrepit con- 
' dition of the heuses there, it 
is more than likely that they 
were built before Burke’s birth, 
and that one of them is the 
authentic building which wit- 
nessed that event; but there 
is no tablet to mark it, And 
he will have gene to seek and 
te find the birthplace of the 
Duke of Wellington. Mer- 


nington House stands straight 
and square in Upper Merrien 
Street; but there is no tablet 
on its walls to tell the casual 
passer that in that building 
was bern the man who con- 
quered the conqueror of half 
the world. Monuments no 
doubt have been erected te 
both these great among the 
greatest men — Foley’s statue 
of Burke stands in the grounds 
of his old University, the ultra- 
Unionist Trinity, and the 
“big milestone” to Wellington 
stands in the royal Phenix 
Park. Though possibly origi- 
nally of Norman blood, they 
were both of families born and 
bred for centuries in Ireland. 
Swift’s father and mother 
were born in England, and he 
himself disdained the name of 
Irishman. Why, then, should 
their birthplaces go unmarked 
while the very site of his 
vanished birthplace is eom- 
memorated ? 

Possibly an answer will 
suggest itself to the mind 
ef the visitor if, after he has 
looked at Mornington House, 
he turns west, and having 
passed Trinity College pur- 
sues his way along Dame 
Street. When he reaches 
Cormmarket he will find there 
another memorial tablet: it 
records that the house te 
which it is affixed is the birth- 
place of the rebel Napper 
Tandy. When he proceeds on 
to Thomas Street he will find 
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another memorial tablet tell- 
‘ing him that the rebel Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was there 
taken prisoner and received 
his death wound, There are 
many other memorial tablets 
on many other walls in the 
city of Dublin; but, if I re- 
member rightly, they all have 
ene thing in common: they are 
erected to the memory ef men 
who were enemies of England. 
Perhaps it is because Welling- 
ton and Burke were not 
enemies of England that their 
birthplaces are unmarked, and 
perhaps Swift’s birthplace or 
its site is marked because, 
though all his life he hated 
Ireland much, in his old age 
he hated England more, 

Jonathan Swift never loved 
or pretended te leve Ireland 
er the Irish. He always de- 
scribed himself as an English- 
man who had the misfortune 
to be born in Ireland. The 
fierce struggles which he had 
with the Government of Eng- 
land were fought on behalf of 
those whem he called the 
“true English people of Ire- 
land.” The very last verses 
he ever wrote were in dis- 
paragement of the wit and 
intelligence of Irishmen, And 
yet the Celtic Irish to this 
day revere this Englishman, 
whe despised and contemned 
them, as the first and greatest 
of Irish Nationalists, Let us 
see how far he deserves their 
reverence, 

In April 1682 Godwin Swift, 
& respected and reputed wealthy 
citizen of Dublin, entered his 
fatherless nephew Jonathan a 


a 
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student of Trinity College, and 
paid the necessary fees. It may 
be assumed that he did this 
not very graciously, People are 
seldem over-gracious towards 
poor relations for whom they 
have to provide. And in this 
case Uncle Godwin seems to 
have had the unhappy disposi- 
tion which afterwards marked 
nephew Jonathan. During his 
long life Dean Swift gave 
largely in charity, but his 
bounty was given without 
grace, and usually received 
without gratitude. And he 
received his unole’s graceless 
bounty with no gratitude, but 
with raging and_ reckless 
humiliation and resentment, 
Swift used later in life to 
say that his uncle had given 
him the education of a dog. 
He must have meant he had 
given him his education as 
if he were a dog; for, in 
fact, the edueation which he 
received, or might, if he had 
chosen, have received, was the 
best that Ireland eould pre- 
vide. He was, when he entered 
Trinity, feurteen years of age. 
He had previously been at 
Kilkenny Schoel, and he re- 
mained at the University till he 
was twenty-one. The drama- 
tist Congreve was two or three 
years before him educated in 
the very same institutions, and 
became a scholar of whom 
Oxford would be proud: Swift 
left Trinity with no reputation 
for anything except idleness, 
stupidity, and insubordination. 
He himself gave the real 
reason for this: it was because 
he was “so discouraged and 





1 Those on a new magazine being then erected in Phenix Park. 
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sunk in his spirits.” Seldom 
ean there have been a more 
striking example of what 
seemed vice being only woe, 
Swift all his life was a being 
with a dash ef insanity in his 
blood, and the pride of Lucifer 
in his heart. For such a man 
what fate could be'more ter- 
rible than to pass his youth 
penniless, parentless, and de- 
pendent for everything on the 
charity of an acrid unele! The 
very fact that that uncle placed 
him in the best foundations, 
where were educated the sens 
of the wealthiest. fathers in 
the land, could only add to the 
horrors of the situation. One 
can well imagine that fierce 
haughty youth, with harsh 
repellent features only partly 
redeemed by large eyes “quite 
azare as the heavens,” stalk- 
ing in threadbare clothes with 
empty pockets solitary about 
the courts, or sitting solitary 
in the classes, of eld Trinity, 
hearing in the laughter of 
happier, well-clad, well-pro- 
vided students jeers at his 
poverty, and in every rebuke 
of his teachers an insult put 
on him because of his wretched 
condition. No wonder that he 
should revolt against the au- 
thorities and neglect the 
studies of the place, that the 
examiners should refuse him 
his degree, and that after he 
had obtained it by special grace, 
his conduct should be so dis- 
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orderly that it should be 
suspended. 

Uncle Gedwin died, and 


Jonathan became the care of 
Uncle Dryden.' Uncle Dryden 
was & poorer, but seems te have 
been a gentler man than 
Unole Gedwin ; but there is no 
evidence that his gentleness 
in any way checked the dis. 
orderly life Swift was leading 
at Trinity. That was soon 
ended, however, by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. When Ireland 
fell under Catholic rule, Swift, 
like many other Protestants, 
teok refuge in England. 
These were Swift's first ex- 
periences of Ireland. To his 
last day he hated Dublin Uni- 
versity as the scene of his early 
miseries and degradations, 
When in 1692 he obtained his 
M.A. at Oxford, he wrote bit- 
terly that “he was ashamed to 
be more obliged in a few weeks 
to strangers than in seven 
years to Dublin College.” Per- 
haps if he had spent the seven 
years at Dublin College as well 
as he spent the four years before 
going to Oxford, he should 
have been as much obliged to 
Dablin College; and perhaps if 
he had been as disorderly at 
Oxford as he was at Dublin 
College, he never should have 
get a degree there at all. 
However, he arrived in Eng- 
land with hatred for Trinity 
and no love for Ireland in his 
heart, and no wish ever to 





' Swift’s great-grandmother was a Dryden, and, the poet was Swift’s cousin 
once removed. Not long before Swift died insane in Dublin, Dryden’s last surviv- 
ing son died insane at Canons Ashby. Jt is commonly assumed that Dryden’s 
son inherited his insanity from his mother, who also died insane ; but this coin- 
cidence is worth noticing, as is also the fact that considerable eccentricity existed 
in some other members of the Dryden family, and the Swifts descended from 


Elizabeth Dryden. 
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return to either. His fortune 
in life compelled him to return 
to both, but he always re- 
turned with reluctance, and 
till his health rendered it 
difficult to do se, found fre- 
quent occasion to desert them 
and to pay visits to England, 
which at times lasted for 
years, 

We need not deal with the 
first six years he spent with 
Sir William Temple, first at 
Sheen and later at Moor Park, 
save to peint out that he there 
retrieved the wasted years of 
his nonage by study so ardent 
and prolonged that probably 
it, and not the over-eating of 
fruit, was the cause of the 
vertigo from whieh he from 
time to time suffered during 
the rest of his life. When he 
obtained his Oxford M.A., he 
thought it was time to estab- 
lish himself in life, and he 
applied to Temple to secure 
him an appointment. Temple 
not very warmly consented to 


do so, and found him a small. 


office in the Rolls Court in 
Ireland. Swift declined it, 
He had, as he said, a scruple 
to enter the Church merely for 
&@ maintenance; now that he 
was offered a maintenance 
elsewhere this objection, he 
- thought, no longer applied. 
He left Moor Park, set eut on 
foet te Leicester, where his 
mother lived, being “passing 
rich on twenty pounds a year.” 
From there he travelled to 
Dablin, was ordained deacon 
in October 1694 by the Bishop 
of Kildare, was made priest in 
January 1695, and in the same 
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year was, probably through 
Temple’s recommendatien, pre- 
sented by Lord Deputy Capel 
to the prebend of Kilroot, with 
a stipend of about £100 a 
year, 

Kilroot is a part of that 
district which slopes down 
from the hills of Antrim to the 
shores of Belfast Bay. Itisa 
land of rushing streams and 
singing birds, and its surround- 
ings recall to the memory of 
the travelled visitor Gibben’s 
“sweet country of Vaux.” 
Over the bay lie the rolling 
riehly-woeoded fields ef Down; 
across the Channel rise bluely 
in the far distance the moun- 
tains of Galloway, and on your 
right hand the ancient Norman 
Castle of Carrickfergus stands 
on its grey reck out ameng 
the waves like another Chillen. 
It was in these surroundings 
that the first of Swift’s three 
love affaire began; and as 
wherever these love affairs 
began they all ended in Ire- 
land, though they have little 
te do with Swift's feelings as 
to Ireland and things Irish, it 
is proper te trace them here. 

Among the families resident 
near Kilroot was one, a son of 
which Swift had known at 
Trinity. The family’s’ name 
was Waring, a name atill 
eemmon enough about Belfast. 
Naturally before long Swift 
established friendly relations 
with the Warings, and seon 
he developed a passion for 
one of the daughters called 
Jane. Just as he did in his 
two subsequent love affairs, 
he conferred on Jane a pet 





1 He obtained his D.D. in Trinity in February 1701. 
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name—Varins, The passion 
continued te grow stronger 
and stronger till the May of 
1696. Then Swift was pre- 
paring to return to Sir William 
Temple, and before doing se he 
proposed to Varina in a vehe- 
ment letter that she should 
await till he had acquired a 
position worthy of her, and 
then become his bride, Varina 
returned an evasive -answer, 
and Swift resigned his living 
and returned to Moer Park. 

Swift’s return te Moor Park 
was due te the urgent and re- 
peated requests to do so from 
Sir William Temple. The aged 
statesman, now in declining 
health, had felt the loss of 
Swift’s services deeply, and 
now implored him to come 
back to be his friend, com- 
panion, and man of affairs. 
Temple had been very much 
the fine gentleman towards 
his poorly-paid secretary; but 
from this return till his death 
his bearing was different. 
When in 1698 he died, he by 
his will left Swift £100, and 
appointed him his literary 
executor; and Swift, in ehron- 
icling his last illness, wrote, 
“with him died all that was 
good and amiable among 
men.” } 

What, from a literary and 
histerical point, is ten times 
of more importance, is this: 
it was during this short 
second residence with Temple 
that Swift’s second love affair 
began. When he first entered 
Temple's service at Sheen, 
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Lady Giffard, Sir William's 
sister-in-law, resided there, 
She had a waiting - woman 
knewn as Mrs Johnson, and 
Mrs Johnson had a little 
delicate child of six years 
called Esther. Who Mrs 
Johnsen was, or who Esther's 
father was, is not certain to 
this day. Writing forty years 
later on Esther’s death, Swift 
says that Mr Johnson was a 
younger son of a Nottingham- 
shire gentleman, and that Mrs 
Johnson belonged to a lower 
class, adding significantly that 
“indeed” the little girl “had 
little to boast of her birth,” 
The ordinary epinion was 
that Esther was the natural 
daughter of Temple himself; 
and this is not rendered the 
less likely by the fact. that in 
features she closely resembled 
him, and on his death he be- 
queathed her £1000 and some 
leasehold preperty in Ireland. 
Whosoever’s daughter she may 
have been, to all the world save 
Swift she remained Esther 
Johnson all her life, even 
after her alleged marriage to 
Swift. He, as he had done 
with his previous love, gave 
her a pet name—Stella—and 
by that pet name she is likely 
to be remembered as long as 
the world lasts. 

Macaulay’s account of the 
beginning of Swift’s second 
love affair is sufficiently 
ridiculous: “An _ eccentric, 
uncouth, disagreeable young 
Irishman, who had narrowly 
escaped plucking at Dublin, 





1 Again in 1709, when Temple had been long dead and Swift long famous, he 
refers with affection and respect to his old friend in the Apology prefixed to ‘ The 
Tale of a Tub.’ 
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attended Sir William as an 
amanuensis for board and 
twenty pounds a year; dined 
at the second table, wrote 
bad verses in praise ef his 
employer, and made leve to a 
very pretty, dark-eyed, young 
girl who waited on Lady 
Giffard. Little did Temple 
imagine that the coarse ex- 
terior of his dependant con- 
oealed a genius equally suited 
to pelities and to letters—a 
genius destined to shake great 
kingdoms, to stir the laughter 
_ and the rage of millions, and 
to leave to posterity memorials 
which can perish only with the 
English language. Little did 
. he think that the flirtation in 
his servants’ hall, which he 
perhaps seareely deigned to 
make the subject ef a jest, 
was the beginning of a leng 
unprosperous love, which was 
te be as widely famed as the 
passion of Petrarch or of 
Abelard.” 

Macaulay here seems to con- 
fase the Swift of 1688 with the 
Swift of 1696, and Stella with 
her mother. When Swift went 
to Sheen in 1688, Stella was 
a sickly child in her seventh 
year; when he left Moor Park 
in 1693, she was still a sickly 
child and in her thirteenth 
year. Itis not likely there eeuld 
be many love passages between 
® grown man and a delicate 
girl of such an age. 
he came back to Meer Park 
in 1696, the position was very 
different, Swift was no lenger 
merely an uncouth yeung Irish- 
man who had narrewly escaped 
plucking in Dublin, but a very 
learned M.A, of Oxford; and 
he was no longer the humble 
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dependant of Sir William 
Temple, but a clergyman who, 
at Temple's entreaty, had re- 
signed his benefice te be the 
companion and trusted friend 
of the old statesman during 
his declining years. On the 
other hand, Stella was not, 
but her mother was, waiting- 
woman to Lady Giffard—a 
position Mrs Johnson eon- 
tinued to hold long after 
Stella had left Moor Park. 
And Stella had changed much 
since 1693. She was now in 
her sixteenth year, and was a 
charming young woman in ex- 
cellent health, and, as Swift 
says, with “hair as black as 
the raven’s wing.” It was 
then that the long unprosper- 
ous love began. So little love 
was there between them before 
their second meeting that, as 
we have seen, Swift had, as 
his last act befere return- 
ing te Meer Park, proposed 
marriage te another woman. 
Indeed, in later life, he seems 
semetimes to have forgotten 
that he had ever met her 
before 1696. Thus, in a 
birthday poem sent te her 
twenty-two years after this 
secend meeting, he writes— 


‘¢ Since first I saw thee at sixteen, 
The brightest virgin on the green.” 


_ It is impossible to believe 
that an all-knowing person 
like Macaulay did not know 
this; but he wanted to paint 
an arresting picture, and when 
he did se he was not the man 
te spoil it fer a ha’porth of 
paint. 

The death ef Temple, in 
1698, broke up the household 
at Meor Park. Swift edited 
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Temple's literary remains, and 
quarrelled with Temple’s family 
over the job; Mrs Johnson 
remained with Lady Giffard 
as waiting-woman and oom- 
panion; Stella, though still 
only in her eighteenth year, 
left her mother and retired 
to the country with another 
member of the household, Mrs 
Dingley, where they lived to- 
gether in the closest friend- 
ship. The legacies Temple had 
left Stella brought in some 
£125 a year, and Mrs Dingley 
had an annuity of £28; so 
between them they had, as 
money went in those days, 
sufficient, but not more than 


sufficient, to live on in 
comfort. 
One immense advantage 


Swift derived from his long 
residenee with Sir William 
Temple: he came to know and 
be known to many ef those 
who were then called “the 
great,” from King William 
himself downwards, King 
William had taught him, in 
the gardens of Moor Park, 
how to cut and eat asparagus 
in the Datch style, and had, 
before his ordination, offered 
to give him a captaincy of 
dragoons, which he declined ; 
and, after his ordination, 
premised to present him te a 
prebend of the Church, which 
he was very willing to accept. 
When Swift had _ edited 
Temple’s literary remains, he 
dedicated the book to King 
William, and then applied to 
him to keep his promise. But 
with the death of Temple the 
King seems to have forgotten 
the existence of Swift; and se 
at length, becoming sick of 
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applying fer what there was 
no chance of receiving, Swift 
sought -the assistance. of less 
exalted acquaintances. One of 
those whose help he asked was 
Lord Berkeley. It happened 
his lordship was just then 
about to start for Ireland 
as Lord Lieutenant, and he 
offered te appoint Swift his 
secretary. In default of any- 
thing better, Swift accepted, 
and started once more for his 
native but unloved land. 

When he arrived at Dublin 
his troubles once more began, 
Some one persuaded Lord 
Berkeley that a clergyman 
was not a proper person to 
be secretary to the Lerd Lieu- 
tenant, and Lord Berkeley 
dismissed Swift, but promised 
him, as a solatium, the valu- 
able Deanery of Derry. Here 
another disappointment await- 
ed him. It was announced 
that another candidate had 
been ehosen; but two of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s heusehold 
infermed Swift privately that 
he could still have the Dean- 
ery if he handed them £1000, 
Swift had not £1000 to 
hand them, and if he had, 
the man who hesitated to enter 
the Church for a livelihood 
was not likely to buy a liveli- 
hood in it with a bribe. He 
glared at the two place-mongers 
with fury in his sky-blue eyes. 
“God confound you beth for 
a pair of scoundrels!” he 
said, and left the room. This 
was Swift’s first experience of 
the way things were managed 
in Ireland, and he had plenty 
more of such displays of public 
spirit later on. 

The place - mongers were 
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quick enough to see that they 
had an awkward customer to 
deal with, and they hurried to 
placate him, He was offered 
the livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin in Meath, worth 
some £250 a year, and shortly 
afterwards the Prebend of Dun- 
lavin at St Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, worth about £100 more. 
As money was at that time, in 
Ireland at any rate, worth four 
or five times what it is now, 
he may be said to have been 
in pretty comfortable cireum- 
stances. 

So thought Varina of Kil- 
root, She wrote and reminded 
him of his proposal of three 
years before. He replied stat- 
ing his willingness to keep 
the promise he then made, but 
did so in ® manner which 
would make her acceptance an 
ignominy. Varina never re- 
plied, and so Swift was rid 
for ever of his first leve. So 
the next year (1701) he brought 
over to Ireland his second one. 

Poor Stella came to Ireland 
accompanied by the faithful 
Mrs Dingley, and never saw 
England again. Swift saw it 
often; for the next fifteen years 
he spent half his time there; 
but he always left Stella be- 
hind. When he was away she 
and Mrs Dingley occupied the 
vicarage; when he returned 
they moved into some neigh- 
beuring lodging. He seems, 
when at home, to have seen 
Stella almost every day, but 
never saw her save in the 
presence of a third person. It 
must have been a dismal love- 
making, and an endless one 
besides. So poer Stella soon 
began te think; and early 
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in 1704 Swift feund it neces- 
sary to explain to her that if 
“ his fortune and humour” per- 
mitted him te marry he would 
prefer her to any one on earth, 
But ‘his fortune and humour” 
never did permit him to marry 
her: they only permitted him 
te prevent her marrying any 
one else. And so the long 
martyrdom of a love never 
satisfied, and year after year 
beceming more hopeless, which 
had begun when she was “ six- 
teen, The brightest virgin on 
the green,” continued while her 
beauty faded, her health broke, 
and her brightness disappeared, 
and ended only on that melan- 
choly night when her dead 
body was laid to rest under 
the grey roof of her lover’s 
cathedral. 

Tho ebjeet of Swift’s num- 
erous visits to England was 
neminally te secure certain 
concessions from the Govern- 
ment toe the Irish Church ; but 
in fact they were largely due to 
his desire to have his books pub- 
lished. For he now had turned 
author in earnest. His first 
published work was a treatise 
en the ‘ Dissensions at Athens 
and Rome,’ written at the 
suggestion of Lord Berkeley; 
and intended to deprecate the 
impeachment of the Whig 
leaders. But he had written 
while still at Moor Park two 
far more impertant volumes, 
though these were not pub- 
lished till 1704. The first was, 
‘The Tale of a Tub,’ begun, it 
is said, while he was still at 
Trinity College, which gave 
Thomas Carlyle the hint on 
which he based his notion 
of a philosephy of clothes, 
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expounded in ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 
The second was ‘The Battle 
of the Books,’ intended as 
a defenee of the Ancients 
in the controversy between 
the supporters of ancient 
and modern literature, whieh 
supplied Matthew Arnold with 
the phrase whieh is now 
almest the only thing in 
connection with him which 
the average man remembers, 
‘“‘sweetness and light.”1 The 
sensation these produced in the 
literary world may be guessed 
by this, that in 1705, when 
Addison presented Swift with 
a copy of his newly-published 
travels, he did not hesitate to 
describe him in it as “the 
greatest genius of the age.” 
It is net my design to dis- 
cuss Swift’s literary works. 
Here all that need be said is 
that all of them that appeared 
during his life were published 
anonymously save one —‘A 
Proposal for Correcting the 
English Language ’(1712)—and 
that all of them were written 
without remuneration save one 
—‘Gulliver’s Travels’ (1726) 
—for which he received a fee 
of £200. They made him 
acquainted with all the chief 
writers of England, and never 
once did he show the slightest 
tendency to literary jealousy. 
On the contrary, nothing 
seemed to give him more 
pleasure than to aid rising 
genius. He worked strenu- 
ously to help Pope, Gay, 
Parnell, and his old Kilkenny 
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scheolfellow Congreve; and 
when the Tories came inte 
office and he almost controlled 
the State, he strove to secure 
that Steele and Addison and 
other men of letters should 
not suffer because they were 
Whigs. 

The most famous of his visits 
to England was that which 
began in the summer of 1710 
and ended in the summer ef 
1713. It was then he com- 
piled that ‘Journal’ to Stella, 
whieh possibly will be read 
long after the controversial 
works which raised him to 
greatness -will be forgetten; 
for it displays for all to see the 
little endearments, the out- 
peurings of affection by which 
he bewitched the poor girl 


whom he had left behind him. 


It was then, too, that he began 
his third love affair—a love 
affair, it is true, which he 
never sought, but which he 
had too much vanity to avoid, 
It was then, too, that he 
attained to his greatest power 
and met his greatest dis- 
appointment. For the tre- 
mendous services he had 
rendered .the Tory party he 
expected to be rewarded by 
an English bishopric; he had 
for the present to put up with 
an Irish deanery. 

He came te Ireland gloom- 
ily enough in 1713, to be 
enthrened in St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, The same year 
he returned to England to 
try to compose the dissensiens 





1 “* The difference ”’—between the Ancients and Moderns—“‘ is that, instead 


of dirt and poison, we have chosen to fill our lives with honey and wax, thus 
furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, which are sweetness and 
light.” 
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between Oxferd and Boling- 
breke, and net without hepe 
of securing what he longed 
fer—preferment in England. 
He failed to reconcile the twe 
Tory leaders, but remained the 
friend of both. Then Queen 
Anne died. That ended his 
hope of preferment in Eng- 
land. The Whigs ousted the 
Tories, and common-sense told 
him that he could not expect 
to get from his political 
enemies what he had failed 
to get from his political 
friends. He saw that the 
splendid race he had run in 
England was now ended, and 
he had lest the trephy and 
won merely a consolation prize, 
which was far from bringing 
him consolation. He again 
returned to Ireland, this time 
not gloomily but with a dis- 
appointed heart, rent with 
that frenzied fury against 
fertune and man, and the 
order of things in the world 
which, as age and serrow and 
illness increased, grew more 
and more frenzied until it 
ended in madness. 

Swift was not a selfish man 
in the erdinary sense of that 
word: his devotion to his 
friends, his charity to the 
poor, and his self-forgetting 
recklessness in attacking in- 
justice and oppression, prove 
this. But he was absolutely 
self-centred in this sense, that 
he viewed everything from the 
standpoint of himself. Thus, 
till his return te Ireland in 
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1714, he took no interest in 
Irish affairs, save so far as they 
appeared to him to affect the 
interests of the Church of 
Ireland, of which he was a 
minister and a devoted friend.! 
This was because until that 
return he was thinking of an . 
English career. After that re- 
turn, however, it gradually 
dawned on him that he had 
become an Irishman fer the 
rest of his life; and when he 
became convinced of this he 
turned his attention to Irish 
affairs. It is characteristic of 
him that he should do so, and 
even more characteristic that 
his interest in Irish affairs 
should be almost entirely 
limited to the affairs of that 
partioular section ef the Irish 
people to which he himself 
belonged—“‘the true English 
people of Ireland,” as he called 
them, by which he meant the 
people English by descent and 
Church of England by religion. 
The Presbyterian Scots ef the 
North he detested; the Popish 
Irish of the South-west he 
despised; to him the Angle- 
Irish of the South-east were 
the only people in the eountry 
worth troubling much about, 
When he began te observe 
and consider the way in which 
that people were being treated, 
he was amazed and infuriated. 
One part of their treatment he 
regarded as nothing less than 
a personal insult to himself, 
and it is the ene which not 
merely in his Irish writings, 





1 Previous to 1714 his only work, I believe, dealing with Irish affairs was, 
‘A Letter to a Member of Parliament in Ireland,’ published in 1708, and, char- 
acteristic of its author, was a denunciation of a proposal to repeal the Test Act, 
which Swift thought might damage the Church, 
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but in his interview with Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1726, he 
puts first. As he says in his 
letter to Peterborough, setting 
eut the grievances which he 
had brought before the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister, he com- 
plained that “all persons born 
in Ireland are called Irishmen, 
although their fathers and 
grandfathers were born in 
England, and their predeces- 
sors having been eonquerors 
ef Ireland.” He is as indig- 
nant over this as an English- 
man born in South Africa 
would be indignant at being 
called a Hottentot. Again 
and again in his “patriotic” 
writings he dwells on this out- 
rage. The English, he writes, 
“look upon us as a sort of 
savage Irish whom our an- 
cestors conquered several hun- 
dred years ago.” When one 
of us eomes to an English 
ceuntry town, again he writes, 
“T have seen crowds coming 
about him, and wondering to 
see him so much better than 
themselves.” You see he 
theught “the true English 
people of Ireland” were better 
than the English themselves, 
and there are some of them of 
the same opinion still, 
Considering the degraded 
state of the Celtic Irish at this 
time, it is no wonder Swift 
revelted at the thought of 
being classed with them: that 
condition was so infamous 
that it is believed that it 
suggested to him his notion 
of the Yahoos, and certainly 
those wretched people were 
then much worse housed and 
fed, and nearly as ignorant as 
the herses which they tended 
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for their English conquerors, 
So far as I know, Swift makes 
only two suggestions with 
regard to them. The first is 
the “Modest Proposal” that 
their children should be cooked 
as food for the landlords, “‘ who 
have already devoured most of 
the parents,” the savage irony 
of which Thackeray so stupidly 
misunderstood. The second is 
that contained in his seventh 
Drapier letter: “That some 
effectual methods be taken to 
civilize the poer sort of our 
natives, in all these parts of 
the kingdom where the Irish 
abound, by introducing among 
them our language and 
customs, for want of which 
they live in the utmost ignor- 
ance, barbarity, nastiness, and 
thievery, to the very great and 
just reproach ef too many 
landlords.” Swift, unlike most 
of their conquerers, took no 
delight in the degradation of 
that most unhappy people. 
Like James Clarence Mangan, 


‘*He too had pity for all souls in 
trouble, 
Here and in hell,” 


But his pity had a tendency 
to take a ferecious form, and 
it dreve him frantic to be in- 
eluded among the people whom 
he pitied. 

That was his personal griev- 
ance. His public grievance 
was England’s madness in de- 
pressing “the true English 
peoplein Ireland.” “One great 
merit I am sure we have, which 
these of English birth ean have 
no pretence to, that our an- 
cestors reduced this kingdom 
to obedience ef England,” he 
writes, “for whieh,” he adds 
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bitterly, “‘we have been re- 
warded with a worse climate, 
the privilege ef being governed 
by laws to which we do net 
consent, a ruined trade, a 
House of Peers without juris- 
diction, almost an incapacity 
for all employments.” 

Just as the history of learn- 
ing is the record of man’s 
wisdom, so the history of 
politios is the history ef man’s 
folly. And in the whole 
history of politics no other 
such act of folly as that 
denouneed by Swift has found 
a place. The Revelution of 
1688 was the final triumph of 
a wicked but wise scheome— 
the eonquest of Ireland by 
plantation, After it Ireland 
was nearly half British in 
people and four-fifths British 
in property. The north-east 
was a Seottish colony—so 
Scottish that a stranger 
arriving in it, not knewing 
where he was, would have had 
no doubt but he was in Seot- 
land, The south-east of Ire- 
land was in the same way 
English. In whole villages, 
cities, and even eounties there 
were no inhabitants who were 
not ef English bleod and the 
Protestant religion, save a few 
easual labourers or wandering 
beggars. And these eolenies 
were advancing every year in 
agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, so mueh s80 
that with encouragement they 
might shertly have made the 
British race as dominant in 


Ireland as it was in Great 
Britain. 
It was this prosperity which 


‘preved its ruin. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers of 
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Great Britain became scared 
at the progress of their 
countrymen in Ireland, and 
statutes were passed te re- 
strain and ultimately ruin 
their commerce and enterprise. 
When Swift’s printer was 
presecuted fer publishing his 
‘Proposal for the Universal Use 
of Irish Manufacturein Cloathes 
and Furniture of Houses, 
ete., utterly rejecting and de- 
nouncing everything wearable 
that comes from England,’ 
fifteen hundred weavers were 
idle in Dublin alone, with no 
prospect before them, as he 
says, but “to turn rogues or 
strolling beggars, or to leave 
the kingdom,” No doubt most 
of them left the kingdom. In 
the second place, as Swift 
pointed out te Walpole, though 
“Treland has a University 
mere strictly disciplined than 
Oxferd er Cambridge” (in 
this Swift is reealling his 
own unhappy experiences at 
Trinity), yet all the high ap- 
peintments fer learned men, 
such as bishoprics and judge- 
ships and civil offices, were given 
te ebscure Englishmen who 
breught with them a crewd 
of hungry dependants, te whom 
the lower posts were allotted. 
In the third place this, by de- 
priving the landowners of any 
eppertunity of finding suitable 
employment for their younger 
sons, fereed them to rack-rent 
their tenants; and as grazing 
was for the landlord the most 
profitable way ef employing 
land, the English tenants were 
turned out ef their holdings, 
the land was devoted to eattle, 
and the farmers te beggary, 
until ‘‘the whele ceuntry, ex- 
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cept the Seettish plantation in 
the north, is a scene of misery 
and desolation hardly to be 
matched on this side of Lap- 
land,” In ether words, Eng- 
land was undoing the work 
of her own hands. Having by 
iniquitous cenfiscations estab- 
lished a strong English colony 
in Ireland for the securing of 
English power there, she was 
now to gratify the greed of her 
merchants and office - seekers 
by deliberately destroying it. 

In the interests of that 
colony, and as he insists again 
and again, in the interests of 
England herself, Swift fiercely 
protested against this madness 
and meanness. His first pro- 


test was the proposal to boy- 
cott English clothing and 
furniture. This was published 
in 1720. The Government pre- 
secuted the printer and pub- 


lisher. At that time the Irish 
Bench was filled by the riff- 
raff of the English Bar, and 
the judges held their offices at 
pleasure, so the Gevernment 
could always rely on their 
support. The jury who heard 
the charge against the printer 
and publisher acquitted them. 
Chief Justice Whitshed refused 
to aceept the verdict. Nine 
times he sent them back te 
reconsider it: every time they 
returned with the same verdict. 
At last, somewhere near mid- 
night, they were induced to 
return a speeial verdict—that 
is, to find the facts, and leave 
it te the ceurt toe decide 
whether the defendants were 
er were not guilty. But it 
was felt that the Chief Jus- 
tice had everstepped the wide 
limit of subservice to the 
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Government accorded to all 
Irish judges. The oconsidera- 
tion of the special judgment 
was postponed frem session 
to session, and at last the 
Crewn entered a nolle pro- 
sequi—but according to Swift, 
only when one of the defend- 
ants was dead and both were 
ruined. Every one knew 
Swift was the writer of the 
pamphlet, but the Government 
feared te tackle so formidable 
a fighter. 

This pamphlet was fellowed 
in 1724 by the famous ‘ Drapier 
Letters.’ Nothing Swift ever 
wrote showed better his genius 
for popular controversy. The 
enly objection to the patent 
granted te Wood to ocoin 
copper money for Ireland was 
that it was a grossjeb. Swift 
paid no attention to this: the 
Irish people were used to jobs: 
in fact the Gevernment of Ire- 
land was government by job- 
bery; so they were not likely 
te be moved by that considera- 
tien. But the “true English 
peeple of Ireland” had a vivid 
recollection of the brass money 
issued by King James in the 
hope of filling his empty ex- 
ehequer during the civil war 
in Ireland in 1689. Every 
Twelfth of July the Society of 
Aldermen of Skinner’s Alley 
drank perdition to King James 
and his brass money and 
wooden shoes, by the last of 
which they meant his French 
allies, Swift seized on that 
point. Woed’s ha’pence would 
not be intrinsically worth their 
face value ; they were therefore 
base coin, and everybody who 
was feroed to accept them 
would be swindled. The 
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memory of the Protestant 
populace went back to the 
brass money of King James, 
and they refused with fury 
to have forced on them the 
copper money ef Wood. 

On a false issue Swift won 
a true victory for Ireland. 
The English exploitation of 
the country received from him 
its first set-back. And when 
he had won his victory he 
practically abandoned his false 
issue. In the seventh letter, 
whieh was not published until 
the heat of the contest was 
past, he explains his real 
objects; and these included 
not merely the rejection ef 
Wood’s pence and the estab- 
lishment of a national mint, 
but the civilisation ef the 
native Irish, the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, the 
stoppage of the pernicious 
practice of turning agricul- 
tural inte grazing land, and 
the planting of forest trees, of 
whieh the country was then 
being dennded, to produce 
charceal for iron-smelting, If 
his proposals had been carried 
out, Ireland to-day weuld be 
a very different country in 
population, character, and even 
climate, 

“The true English people 
of Ireland” were almest all 
Whigs of the Whigs. When 
Swift, the Tery champien, 
came to reside among them, the 
Dablin mob hooted and howled 
at him. New he had become 
their hero, and such he re- 
mained till his dying day. 
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After his death he became 
also the hero of the Celtio 
Irish, as the first and greatest 
of Irish Nationalists, I wonder 
how they would like his sert 
of Nationalism to-day. 

With the exception of that 
amazing werk, ‘The Travels 
of Lemuel Gulliver,’ whieh 
was begun in 1720 and pub- 
lished in 1726-27, Swift, after 
the ‘Drapier Letters,’ wrote 
practically nothing about any- 
thing save Ireland, At first 
he had written as much in 
the interests of England! as 
of “the true English peeple 
of Ireland,” but as his nature 
was, he gradually grew to 
hate the objeet he opposed, 
and that ebject was the 
English people. This is the 
reason, I suggest, why the 
tablet now appears on the wall 
standing near the site of his 
birthplace in Dublin. - 

While he was winning in 
public all these triumphs. as 
a patriot and a man of the 
highest literary genius, in 
private his life was sinking 
inte abject misery. I have 
speken of his third leve affair. 
The heroine of it was Hester 
van Hemrigh, surnamed by 
him (as his went was) Vanessa. 
He had met her befere he 
became Dean ef St Patrick’s, 
when she was his neighbour 
in Bury Street, St James’s. 
When he returned to London 
after being enthroned dean, he 
renewed the acquaintance, 
whieh developed into a flirta- 
tion on his side and into an. 





1 In his letter giving an account of his interview with Walpole in 1726, he 
says, ‘“‘My principal design was to set him right, not only for the service of 
Ireland, but likewise of England.” 
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infatuation on hers, It was 
then he wrote that story of 
their love entitled, ‘Cadenus 
and Vanessa.’ No doubt he 
theught that when he returned 
to Dablin the affair would come 
to an end; but it did not, for 
Vanessa followed him there. 
His elderly vanity seems to 
have been flattered se much 
by the admiration of his yeuth- 
ful worshipper that he had not 
the strength to explain te her 
the prior claim that poor 
Stella had upen his heart. 
Vanessa at last made inquiries 
by letter on that point from 
Stella herself. Stella passed 
en the letter te Swift, Swift 
returned it te Vanessa, acoom- 
panied by a terrific look of 
rage, under which poor Van- 
essa withered up and died, 
Stella, after three months’ 
rebellion over this revelation, 
returned to her allegiance. 

Bat her heart was broken, 
and seen her health was 
broken too. Swift, when he 
was in England enjoying the 
company of Pope and Beling- 
broke, and the homage of the 
whole literary world, was sum- 
moned back te her deathbed 
in Dablin. According to all 
accounts, he offered te make 
her every reparation fer her 
long martyrdem that was in 
his power. She answered that 
it was too late. She died on 


28th January 1728, and was 
buried in St Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 

From her death Swift's 
savageness and melancholy 
grew worse and werse. In the 
June of the year of her death, 
we find him writing te Pope 
of his “perfect rage and re- 
sentment and the mortifying 
sight of slavery, folly, and 
baseness.” In the next year 
he writes to Bolingbroke of 
his fear that he may die in a 
rage “like a poisoned rat in 
a hole.” In 1736 he writes his 
last composition, a ferocious 
poem, attacking the Irish Par- 
liament for hostility te the 
Charch. After that comes rav- 
ing insanity, then dumb fatuity, 
and then merciful death. 

After a long, tempestuous, 
and tremendous life, the bitter- 
est wit and the most savage 
humourist the English race 
has ever preduced lies peace- 
fully enough now under the 
floor of his own cathedral, 
by ‘the side ef the woman 
whose leve he cherished and 
whose heart he broke, and 
in the midst of the people 
whom he delighted, defended, 
and despised, and whose follies 
and miseries rent his heart— 
for ever beyond the sound of 
human laughter, and for ever 
beyond the sight of human 
tears. 
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YAMATO. 


BY H. A, R. 


SomME years ago I was in 
Tokye and lived in a quaint 
little native house all made of 
straw, paper, and wood. I had 
as a cook a gentleman whose 
name being interpreted means 
“Taste of Salt.” One day a 
nephew of his first wife, then 
a student at one of the univer- 
sities in Tokye, named Yamato, 
came to his house and begged 
te be allowed to spend the 
night there. Next morning 
my cook’s old mother slid aside 
the panel dividing the guest- 
room from the verandah, and 
foand the bey lying on the floor 
in the kneeling position, with 
his head, bedy, and arms fallen 
forward over his knees, as if in 
the conventional bowing or 
kow-tow position. On closer 
inspection, it was found that 
he had committed harakiri in 
the approved fashien, even to 
the reversing of the two centre 
mats of the room in which his 
body was found. 

The cook, of course, who lived 
in my house, was considerably 
perturbed, as was evident from 
the alarming falling eff in the 
quality of ‘his productions. 
Later, when the suicide was 
connected with the murder of 
® lesser light in the political 
werld, whieh had happened 
two days before, the cook’s 
state ef mental anxiety was 
truly pitiable. In a fortnight 
things were normalagain. The 
papers gave forth the theory 


that the murder was due to 
the fanaticism of two young 
students, whose minds were 
influenced by reading political 
literature of an intemperate 
nature, which they only half 
understood. This led them to 
take the mistaken line that, by 
murdering an effending member 
of the government with whose 
views they did not agree, they 
were emulating the samurai of 
old, and, at great personal in- 
convenience, performing a duty 
te their country. The other 
student was collared by the 
police, and at the time the 
whole thing caused a goodly 
sensation, Ina month all was 
fergotten, and things, even in 
my kitchen, went on as before, 

A leng time later I happened 
to be concerned in work of a 
delicate nature which brought 
me in contact with a sinister 
figure. This was the head 
of a great organisation, the 
central figure that never ap- 
peared directly in eonnection 
with any of its activities, but 
remained unknewn and obscure 
as the direeting force behind 
the scenes, The existence of 
this gentleman was known to 
many, but few had ever seen 
er spoken to him. He was a 
popular myth under the niek- 
name of “Shishi” er Lien, © 
He was reputed to have such 
influence, that it was said the 
government and police dared 
not do anything to him. In 
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the course of my work I was 
to discover how great was his 
influence, He had many wild 
impessible schemes, the wildest 
of whieh was the formation 
of an Asiatic Alliance to rule 
and civilise the world, This 
scheme and its evolution 
brought him and his supporters, 
as may be imagined, into direct 
relationship with the enemies 
of my country. These latter 
were quite willing to help a 
movement directed towards 
alienating a vast Asiatic Em- 
pire from its allegianee. They 
enly considered this first step, 
a step cenvenient for their 
plans, and never werried 
about what might happen 
should this alliance ever be- 
come a fact. However, these 
things happened before the 
war, and form another story. 
They only come in here because, 
in. unearthing them, I also 
dug up a relic, a fragment, of 
the stery ef Yamato, revealing 
his connection with the “Lion.” 

Another fragment I came 
upon still later. My ceok held 
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a celebration ene evening in 
one of the back rooms of my 
house, and I tactlessly butted 
in by mistake, but was able te 
play my part well and gained 
his sympathy far enough to 
ease his tongue. He was cele- 
brating the anniversary of the 
death of Yamato, the family 
hero. I was rather surprised 
to discover what a hero the 
bey had become, but the cook 
was determined that I should 
be converted te his worship. 
He told me much of what had © 
passed at the house of his 
mother on the night of the 
lad’s death. 

This news, combined with 
what I already knew, set me 
thinking as I lay on my quilt 
bed on the straw-matted floor 
ef my little house that night. 
I ransacked my brain for half- 
forgotten incidents bearing on 
the case, and, lying well back 
gazing at the dim tracery of 
the ceiling, with my tea-stuffed 
pillow under the back of my 
neck, I evolved a connected 
story. The story ef Yamato. 


II, 


On a hot brilliant moonlight 
night im the early part of 
August in the year 2 B.w. (be- 
fore the war), an insignificant 
figure in a black kimono sat en 
a dull gold-embroidered silk 
eushion, in the centre of the 
floor of a pretty Japanese 
reom. He seemed at first te 
be gazing out ever his verandah 
and across the lake before his 
house at the beauty of the 
night, at the delieate curves 
and twists of the eld firs against 
the moonlight, or the gentle 


shimmer of the still water 
among the reeds and lotus 
leaves of the lake. Beside him, 
though it was damnably hot, 
was a heavy brass bow! full of 
ashes, in the centre of which 
glewed a few sticks of charcoal. 
On the edge of this bowl he 
rested one hand, and continued 
without ever a move to gaze 
out into the night. 

He saw nothing of the moen- 
light nor the beauties of the 
lake, nor did he heed the dis- 
traeting chorus of the frogs 
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nor the irritating attentions 
of a host of mosquitoes. His 
mind was far beyond, scheming 
of empires or plans to build 
them and men to use in the 
building. Then, as the eyes 
grew acoustomed to the half- 
dark room and his face became 
visible in moonlight reflected 
from the matting at its outer 
edge, all trace of insignifi- 
cance vanished, and one was 
forced to wonder what manner 
of man was this. His face was 
hardand relentless, and revealed 
power and intense mental 
energy. His features were 
small, regular, and clean-cut. 
Every now and then he weuld 
just raise his heavy eyelids 
eneugh to bring te life his eyes, 
which normally were dark and 
invisible as if concealed behind 
a mask, Then there was no 
doubt about him, He shewed 
up at onee as a real man, & 
leader to be reckoned with, 
whatever he was after. This 
was the gentleman known as 
the ‘“ Lion,” 

At last he moved, straight- 
ened up a little, pulled one 
hand away frem the brass 
bowl and the ether frem the 
depths of the sleeve of his 
kimono, and elapped his hands 
twiee, A servant appeared at 
ence, sliding back the panel 
behind his master, bowed, and 
raised his head from between 
his hands. 

Without turning, the “Lien’”’ 
in @ quiet clear veice bade him 

ive his good wishes to one 

kawa San and request him 
to grace his poor room with 
presence. A minute or 
more passed and Okawa ap- 
peared, repeated the metiens 
of the servant and waited. 
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The “Lion” continued te 
gaze out into the night, and 
then in the same quiet voice 
said, “Okawa, it is decided.” 
‘‘The man ef whom I spoke 
centinues to work against me, 
to ruin the plans of my life; 
there is no other way, you 
must find suitable agents and 
act as I suggested. There is 
little hepe for the teols you 
use, but what matters that, 
provided the work they break 
in doing is good. You yeur- 
self must be careful and act 
so that it is apparent to none 
that yours is the hand that 
uses them. Anything I can 
do to help you I will do, but 
your work must be accom- 
plished as soon as your arrange- 
ments are perfected and suceess 
assured,” 

Okawa knelt baek on his 
heels on the matting with 
his hands crossed over his 
chest, each into the epposite 
sleeve, and nodded his head at 
each pause in the “Lion’s” 
speech, 

After a slight pause the 
‘‘Lien” continued, “I have 
already teld you all I know, 
and we have diseussed what 
steps must be taken in the 
eventuality that has now risen, 
so kindly permit me te be 
impolite,” 

Knowing this quaint phrase 
to be the conventional hint 
to withdraw, Okawa witheut 
further ade made his bow and 
retired. The “Lion” acknow- 
ledged the salute with an in- 
clination ef the head, resumed 
his former pesitien, and cen- 
tinued to gaze forth unseeing 
out, over, and beyond the 
beauties ef the night that lay 
befere him. 
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It is new the turn of Okawa 
to carry on this tale. He, toe, 
bore a nickname—Kitsune or 
Fox—one hardly as honour- 
able as that of his master, but 
ene that described him well. 
He also was -a man that 
counted. He had raised him- 
self from nothing te a leading 
pesition in the pelitical world 
that is usually “agin the 
Government,” but he had that 
abeut him which marred in- 
dications of a fine eommanding 
character. He soon revealed 
traces ef shiftiness and in- 
sincerity. Altheugh aotive, 
clever, and versatile, he was 
without deubt an adventurer, 
who held the views he held 
because they were te his own 
personal advantage, whereas 
his master, though wrong, was 
honestly wreng believing he 
was right. 

Not leng after the midnight 
interview abeve described, 
Okawa began to display an 
increasing interest in a stu- 
dents’ union whieh he ocoasien- 
ally henoured with a lecture 
en current politics, He now 
embarked en a series of lec- 
tures on what might be called 
Eastern Welt-Politik. He was 
a clever and convineing lec- 
turer, and was held in high 
esteem among the students. 
They were inclined to transfer 
some ef the grandeur of the 
subjeet, which dealt with 
peoples in millions and treated 
vast empires as well - known 
neighbours, to the man who 
dealt with it. Thus by the 
very subjects he chose Okawa 
annexed unto himself a halo 


of importance and disarmed 
criticism of his own person. 
ality. He never failed to work 
up his young audience to a high 
pitch of patrietic ardour. His 
main theme dealt always with 
the oriental ties binding India, 
China, and Japan. He eon- 
trasted the characteristics of 


the three countries, paid high. 


tribute to the wenderful rich- 
ness of ideas that found 
its birth in India, and dealt 
with the world-wide effeet of 
its religious movements. He 
likened India to some great 
genius so steeped in tran- 
scendant thought that he was 
utterly unable te bother about 
house-keeping, order, tidiness, 
bills and accounts, and all the 
trifles of everyday life. Then 
he passed en to the cultured 
influence of China, showing 
the effect it had had on the 
civilisation of Japan, Then 
he contrasted what he was 
pleased to term the spiritual 
civilisation of the East with 
the material civilisation of the 
West, and went on to show 
how it had fallen to a Western 
power te step in and supply 
the deficiencies in the charac- 
ter of India. He showed how 
England had taken charge of 
the house, hustled about, tidy- 
ing up, and setting all in order, 
to the intense discomfiture and 
distraction of the genius eon- 
cerned. Then he dilated on 
the character of the people of 
his own country, how they 
were able net only te com- 
bine the qualities of India and 
China, but also to practice and 


surpass the business-like effici- 
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ency of the West. From that 
he preceeded to describe the 
great possibilities that lay be- 
fore his countrymen. How they 
would fill the gap. How right 
it was that they, themselves 
orientals, should undertake, as 
a sacred task, the duty of help- 
ing those great nations that 
lacked the power of treubling 
over petty daily worries, which 
must none the less be tackled 
and efficiently dealt with if 
these nations were to fulfil 
their mission in the world. 
Then in glowing terms he 
urged the need of a great 
eriental alliance, the leading 
position his country would 
ecoupy in it, and the vast 
latent power, greater far than 
anything existing in Europe, 
that lay behind such a move- 
ment. His address towards 
the end assumed the character 
of a religious call te duty, and 
its effect on his hearers was 
evident in the intensity of 
their interest and the silent 
ferveur of their whole attitude. 

At the close of his general 
lectures the wily Okawa used 
te assemble about a dozen 
specially selected students as 
an inner circle. To them he 
would expound ways and 
means of becoming useful 
agents in the futherance of 
these empire-building schemes. 
The general lectures outlined 
.the idea asa whole. The select 
inner circle meetings dealt with 
the practieal problems of achiev- 
ing the objects in view. 

Among the select of the 
inner circle were two students 
with whom we are specially 
concerned. One was Aizawa, 
@ youth who in this ceuntry 
might justly be described as 
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bordering on the long-haired 
variety. He was intensely 
ardent, very highly strung, 
but not particularly discern- 
ing. The other was ® man 
of much greater depth of 
character, named Yamato, He 
was by no means taken in by 
the wiles of Okawa, nor was 
he swept away by his ele- 
quence, As a matter of fact, 
the skill and art ef Okawa in- 
terested him intensely, but not 
from the empire-building point 
of view, but rather from the 
psychological standpoint and 
the effect on those around him ; 
for Yamato was much taken 
up in watehing and wonder- 
ing to what it would all lead. 

He was not at all sure that 
it was right. He felt instine- 
tively that Okawa was in- 
sincere. He wondered how 
he oould really know s80 
much about international 
politics when he had never in 
his life been actively engaged 
in any gevernment office, and 
so could have no direct knew- 
ledge of what was going on. 
Aizawa eddly enough was his 
best friend, and needed his 
protection. Yamate took up 
the whole cause, because it 
simply fascinated him to see 
all those fellow-students worked 
up by these skilful appeals to 
their patrietism, and he wanted 
to analyse their feelings; also 
he held on with the business 
because he had not yet made 
up his mind about it. He was 
himself rather a slow thinker 
and very silent, but would at 
rare intervals surprise his 
friends by his sudden out- 
bursts against their fatuous 
political arguments. On these 
ooeasions he weuld speak with 











passion for a minute or two, 
point out how they were all 
wrong, prove it by produsing 
facts, the existence of which 
they had failed to notice, and 
then suddenly relapse into 
silence, In appearanee he was 
rather short and thick -set. 
He was very much esteemed 
by his fellow-students, who 
set great store by his opinions, 
and dreaded nothing more 
than to be considered either a 
knave or a fool in his estimation. 
One evening Yamato and 
Aizawa fergathered in a res- 
taurant much frequented by 
students, in an obscure quarter 
of Tokyo, and sat together in a 
tiny roem which only just held 
them and the trays bearing 
their evening meal. There had 
been a meeting that evening 
which Yamato had not at- 
tended, so he looked ferward 
te hearing all about it from 
Aizawa. Aizawa was not ex- 
actly coherent during the meal, 
and quite failed to produce a 
connected aceount of the pro- 
ceedings. By the end of it he 
was in a high state ef nervous 
excitement, aided by a few cups 
of “sake,” the local apology 
for a stimulating drink. 
When the trays had been 
removed and they sat tegether 
ever the brazier smoking the 
peculiar scented cigarettes of 
the country, Aizawa suddenly 
leant across and, teuehing 
Yamate on the hand, said, 
“Friend! I have great news 
for you. I have been chesen. 
Out of all those others, I alone 
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have been chosen to act as the 
samurai of old and rid my 
country of a dangerous enemy,” 

Yamato was decidedly taken 
aback. He had half expected 
some result like this, but not 
quite so soon, so he bid Aizawa 
explain further to gain time 
to think it over, 

As Aizawa excitedly ex. 
plained how Okawa had 
asked him alone to a secret 
interview, and honoured him 
with the sacred task of re. 
moving Mr Sato, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to another 
world, Yamato was busy think- 
ing, and so far had analysed 
his own thoughts as to dis- 
cever that he was more cen- 
cerned in keeping Aizawa out 
of mischief than he was in 
assisting at the murder of a 
distinguished Minister. 

“ Aizawa,” he interrupted, 
“T am with you in this. You 
need my help.” 

Aizawa, evereome with emo- 
tion, protested that he had 
always known that the noble 
Yamato would stand by him. 
They exchanged wine - cups, 
and, at the instigatien of 
Aizawa, went through the 
silly melodramatic ceremony 
ef swearing bloed brotherheod, 
one of those bits of nonsense £0 
much beloved by the Oriental, © 
They sat on, talking in lew 
voiees to each other, till early 
morning, and, calling for an-. 
other bottle of sake, finished by 
pledging one another and the 
cause several times over, then 
went heme on foot. 


IV. 


A day or two later found their plans all laid. Aizawa’s 
the two political experts with left out important details, 26 | 
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de the plans of people ham- 
with impulsive natures. 
Their plans, like themselves, 


fly through space to the ulti-. 


mate objective, and tend to 
ignere the ground that has 
to be tediously covered in 
between them and their goal. 
Aizawa fondly imagined that 
he was the moving and direct- 
ing spirit, and that he and 
Yamato were acting in strict 
oo-operation. Whereas Aizawa 
was more excited and voluble 
than ever, Yamato had become 
more silent and reserved. His 
plan was complete in every 
detail, and, luckily for the 

ef mind of Aizawa, re- 
mained locked in the depth of 
his secret soul. Poor Aizawa 
would probably have dram- 
atically assassinated himself 
had he known all that had 
been going on in Yamato’s 
head. 

It was about six o’cleck one 
evening in late autumn when 
they made their first frontal 
attack on the house of Mr 
Sato. It was Aizawa’s idea. 
He fondly imagined that he 
would be ushered straight 
into the presence of this busy 
Minister, and could then either 
persuade him to resign and re- 
tire into obscurity, or, if he 
were obstinate and not over- 
come by Aizawa’s eloquence, 
coerce him inte oblivion by 
the simple and direct method 
of doing him in. Yamato, of 
course, knowing how futile 
this scheme was, padded un- 
obtrusively in Aizawa’s wake, 
waiting fer the expected rebuff. 
Aizawa was beside himself with 
wounded pride at the insult of 
being turned away by the 
servants of the house, and 
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in that mood became an easy 
prey to the tactful suggestions 
of his friend, who from that 
moment, without letting it be 
noticed, took over the helm, 

A few days after they carried 
out a deliberate reconnaissanee. 
It was only necessary to scale 
a bamboo fence from a lane 
beside the house, and in shelter 
behind some bushes in the 
garden, watch all that hap- 
pened in the lighted residence 
of the Minister. They watched 
him reading and writing in his 
study till the servants came 
and closed the sliding wooden 
shutters, and sealed all but an 
upstairs room in darkness. 

Next night again they waited 
in the garden, but again Mr 
Sato sat in hisstudy. It was 
not till the fourth night that 
the situation favoured the plan 
unfolded by Yamate. This 
time the study was in dark- 
ness and the shutters still 
epen. Silently they erept to 
the lew verandah, though each 
of them thought that he alone 
made neise enough to alarm 
the whole house. They crawled 
acress the narrow verandah, 
every board of which seemed 
te sereech and scream a& 
better warning than any 
watch-dog knew how, Then 
on to the silent straw mats 
of the room itself, and back 
slid the sliding panel of a 
cupboard in the wail on the 
left, and the twe conspirators 
found themselves in safety 
among the bedding of their 
unsuspecting host. 

Aizawa closed the panel, 
leaving just a chink through 
which he could watch the 
room. Hours seemed to pass. 
A servant came and shut the 
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shutters as usual, turned out 
the light again and with- 
drew. More eternities, till at 
last a panel, dividing this 


room from the one beyond, 


slid aside, the light was 
turned on, and the Minister 
moved in and seated himself 
gently on the little cushion 
beside his foot-high writing- 
table. He pulled closer the 
brass bowl containing the 
charcoal, and lighted a cigar- 
ette by stabbing the end on 
the glowing embers in the 
brazier. 

Yamato eeuld almost feel the 
trembling excitement of his 
friend, and was ready for his 
slightest movement. Just as 
he felt certain that some action 
must follow, Mr Sato sud- 
denly clapped his hands, A 
servant appeared, and both 
Yamato and Aizawa were in 
dread that the Minister would 
order his bed, on one of the 
quilts of which they were 
seated, to be laid out for the 
night. Instead, he ordered 
tea and the evening paper. 
These were brought, and the 
Minister poured out a cup from 
the tiny teapot, took a sip, and 
unfolded the paper. The ser- 
vant withdrew. Yamate was 
se cool and collected that he 
made a mental note of his 
surprise at the unwonted sense 
of his friend Aizawa in allow- 
ing the servant plenty of time 
te get back to the kitchen and 
out of hearing. 

Aizawa swept back the 


panel, There was a flash 
of the blade of a short sword ; 
and when the astonished Min- 
ister turned, he was amazed 
to see ene dishevelled and ex- 
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cited student half-lying on 
the floor beside him, his right 
hand grasping a sword, the 


‘blade of which was buried in 


the thick straw matting of 
the floor, transfixing a corner 
of the cushion on which he 
sat, while the wrist of the 
would-be assassin was firmly 
grasped by yet anether stu- 
dent, whe knelt on the floer 
and looked him calmly in the 
face as if nothing unusual had 
happened. 

Mr Sato raised his hands, 
and was about to clap them 
te summon his servants, when 
Yamato quietly apelogised for 
his rudeness and intrusion. 

‘Let me tell my story first,” 
said Yamate. ‘I wish to have 
your most honourable opinion.” 

The Minister grunted rather 
than uttered his astonishment; 
and Yamato, seeing he was 
still undecided, said— 

‘““We have disturbed you, 
but we have eome thus te 
hear your advice and have 
your judgment; please permit 
me te tell my stery.” 

The bearing of the speaker 
rather than what he said de- 
termined Mr Sate. He edged 
away a little, and, folding his 
arms into the sleeves of his 
kimono, courtly ordered Yamato 
to explain. Aizawa released 
his grip en the sword and sat 
huddled up in a state of com- 
plete nervous eollapse. The 
sword remained stuck in the 
floor between the three, and 
Yamato calmly began to speak. 

“My name is Yamato,” he 
began. “This, my friend, 
is called Aizawa. We are 
students of the university, 
You have seen how my friend 
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would have cut you to-night, 


and this is the réason, I let 
my friend go as far as to 
attack you for two reasons: 
one, te convince you of my 
sincerity and your danger, and 
the other, to let an experiment 
work itself out to its conclusion. 
This act of my friend to-night 
is the culminating expression 
of a long series of impulses 
administered to a mind ready 
to receive them, and shows 
how easy it is for an agitator 
to influence certain types of 
men. The experiment has 
been te me all the more in- 
teresting because the agitator 
has never stated but one side 
of a case, and never once has 
the victim, my friend, asked 
or inquired either of himself 
or his instigator whether there 
might not be another. You 
are acoused by those who sent 
my friend here te-night of 
weakness in your policy, of 
failing to put your country 
first in all things, in giving in 
to the demands and interests 
ef the material Western powers, 
of acting in concert with them. 
They say the destiny of the 
East lies in the East, that 
Japan, the natural leader, 
must lead the Hast to world 
dominion in erder to establish 
that ideal civilisation that 
only the unmaterial East can 
establish. You stand in the 
way of these ideals, Those 
who believe in this policy have 
used my friend here as their 
agent to assassinate you. He 
is but an instrument worked 
up to action by hearing only 
one side of the case. I, too, 
for many days have also heard 
one side, From whom better 
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than from you yourself could 
I hear the other side? Please 
excuse my rudeness, but let me 
hear it. Then having heard 
both sides, I, and I hope also 
my friend, will be able to judge 
who are the real enemies of 
our eountry—you, as we have 
been told, or those who sent us 
here,”’ 

Mr Sato grunted again, sat 
silent for a few minutes, then 
he spoke, ‘‘I have studied 
long,’ he said, “and I have 
travelled in many foreign 
countries Hast and West. 
For many years of my life I 
have been engaged with fereign 
policy. First your friend, You 
students are sent to universities 
first to study, and when you 
have studied and learnt, then 
to act, and act rightly if you 
have studied aright and formed 
right opinions. Your friend 
has acted first. In that he is 
wrong. Next, those who sent 
him here. You speak of their 
ideals. Men who have ideals 
and will not sacrifice them- 
selves for those ideals, but 
instead use others as their 
teols and teach those others 
not impartially, in order te 
make of them tools, are not true 
men. Then their ideals cannot 
be sincere. Most probably they 
seek first of all their ewn 
interests. They say the destiny 
of the East lies in the East, 
The destiny of the East is of 
less account than the destiny 
of the world. You say that 
Japan must lead the other 
Eastern nations, and inspire 
them to establish a great eri- 
ental triple alliance. Unless 
those other nations of the East 
oan reveal the true spirit from 
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within themselves, and so take 
their share in working out the 
destiny of the world, and not 
only that of the East, it is in 
vain for Japan to try to 
instil such a spirit from with- 
out. You say the Western 
nations are material. Hew do 
you judge? Has Japan ever 
been tempted to become 
material? If the temptation 
came would she resist it? I 
am not so sure. You say the 
West is material. We are 
now allied to what we, who 
know, believe to be the best in 
the West. That best cannot 
be all material, because that 
nation of which I speak already 
bears a heavy burden in work- 
ing out the destiny of the 


world. Why, then, should we 
exchange such an alliance for 
one with nations which haye 
not yet even begun to bear 
their burden? That is all.” 

Without a word, Yamato 
drew the empty scabbard from 
Aizawa’s belt, then taking the 
sword, he returned it and 
put it into his own belt, 
Bowing to the Minister, he 
said, “Indeed I thank yon, 
Now I will be rude and take 
my leave.” Without further 
ado, he rose and slipped the 
wooden catch of the shutter, 
and sliding enough apart to 
make a passage, he plucked 
Aizawa by the sleeve, pushed 
him gently out into the garden, 
and followed him. 


V. 


Yamato saw Aizawa home, 
and then walked south from 
Aoyama towards his own 
lodgings. On the way he 
thought things over. He made 
his mind up quickly. In Mr 
Sato he believed implicitly, for 
he was obviously a man of 
honest purpose, who studied 
hard, and then acted as his 
convictions directed—a man of 
principle. Okawa, on the other 
hand, he felt convinced, was a 
fraud —a mere professional 
politician —a man who had 
discarded any principles he 
might ever have possessed, 
because, like a fool or a knave, 
he felt they were hindrances 
to his own speedy success. 
Against him Yamato felt a 
deepening resentment. The 
more he considered the effect 
of the teachings of the Okawas 


he knew, on the impression- 
able and rather weak Aizawas 
of the world, the deeper this 
resentment grew. It seemed 
so utterly callous and im- 
moral to dupe and make a tool 
of a young and ardent though 
hopelessly innocent soul. 
There were far too many of 
the Okawa type he decided, 
and too few who really helped 
things on. When it came to 
a man playing with the future 
of his country as if it weres 
mere pawn in the game of his 
personal ambition, as Okawa 
did, Yamato decided that it 
was time to take some action. 
There was no difficulty in 
choosing between Sato and 
Okawa. Okawafhad urged 
the removal of Sato as an 
enemy of his country, whereas 
it was obvious that the real 
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enemy was Okawa himself. 
What more fitting, thought 
Yamato, than make the 
punishment fit the crime, and 
give Okawa a dose of his own 
medicine. 

Next evening Okawa was 
encountered, according to plan, 
at a suitable spot close to his 
own house, and in a surpris- 
ingly short space of time had 
retired from politics and this 
wicked world, suffering from 
an excess of ventilation and 
cold steel in a part of his 
anatomy which nature in- 
tended to be kept at an even 
temperature and closed to the 
chill autumn air. Yamato was 
young enough to hope that he 
would get away with it, though 
his plans were all laid in case 
he did not. A day was enough 
to convince him that he could 
not escape the police, so he 
ealled on his old grand-aunt. 
In her house he acted in ac- 
cordance with the long-stand- 
ing teaching of the old sehool 
of his country for those who 
were hopelessly up against it. 

This brings us back to the 
beginning of our astory. 
Yamato is dead in the flesh. 
His memory is kept ever green 
in the little household shrine 
of a tiny dwelling in Tokyo, 
and not only among his ewn 
relatives is the day of his 
death celebrated as if it were 
a saint day. He left one 
treasured relic. In _ beauti- 
fully painted Chinese char- 
acters he wrote: “ My life has 
been short, but I believe I have 
learnt to judge between right 
and wrong, and.have struck 
one blow for the right,” 
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Aizawa still lives as a 
rather unsuccessful journalist, 
for he has never yet learnt to be 
sure of himself. The day after 
Okawa’s death he made 
another mistake. All his zeal 
had been turned to disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment as a 
result of the Sato escapade. 
Yamato had vanished. Aizawa 
just longed to put as great 
a distance as he could be- 
tween himself and Tokyo, 
so off he went to Ryogoku 
station, where of course he 
walked straight into the 
arms of the police. He was 
released after a couple of 
weeks; but even that short 
spell of prison, coming just 
when he ached to escape from 
all association with his past 
follies, made recovery from his 
mental disease a long instead 
of a short business, 

What of our old friend the 
“Lion” —the real villain of 
the piece? The death of 
Okawa disturbed him only in 
that his servant made a fuss 
in reporting it and was re- 
buked accordingly. He sat in 
the same room much as before, 
only it was now autumn and 
the sliding paper windows 
were closed. Okawa dead 
meant enly te him that part 
of his building had collapsed, 
and no sooner was the servant 
who brought the news out of 
the room than he was busy 
building again. He also still 
lives and still sohemes, and 
for those who have eyes to 
see, there is evidence enough 
throughout the East that 
many of these schemes prosper 
and bear fruit. 
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BENJAMIN 


Mr BUCKLE is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing a great 
work to a happy conclusion, 
As he has neared the end, 
the hero of his biography 
has increased in interest, and 
the biographer has _ risen 
always with the occasion. 
His method of allowing the 
actors in the political drama, 
which it has been his good 
fortune to conduct, te tell their 
own story in their own words, 
has admirably justified itself. 
Where the interlocutors speak 
with elegance and authority, 
the more we are given of their 
own authentic speech the 
better. And how shall a play 
ever slacken its hold upen us, 
in which Queen Victoria and 
Disraeli are cast for the chief 
parts, and in which Lord 
Salisbury, Gortschakoff, and 
Bismarck are permitted to 
speak a line now and again? 


Mr Backle, then, has squan- 
dered none of the wealth of 
material that was given him. 
Moreover, he has known how 
to expend it to the best pur- 
pose. He resumes the narrative 
in 1867, when Disraeli, flushed 
with the victory of the Reform 
Bill, was conscious of the re- 
action which often follows vie- 
tory, and he carries the narra- 
tive through Disraeli’s years 
of triumph until the end. Few 
statesmen have reached their 
final glory with greater 
hardship than Disraeli. He 
was nearing seventy when for 
the first time he was assured 
the strength and the time te 
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make the dreams, which he had 
dreamed for England, realities, 
But he had little reason to 
repine or complain. He had 
justified his boyish boast that, 
when he raised his voice in the 
House of Commons a dropped 
pin might be heard. And yet 
he could not but stifle one 
regret. No man ever had a 
firmer faith in Youth than 
he. The eloquent hymn which 
he sang in ‘Coningsby’ te 
Youth and its manifold achieve- 
ments still echoed in his ears, 
as it echoes in ours; and the 
privilege ef action, supported 
and uncontrolled, was not his 
until he had reached the 
allotted span of life. “Power!” 
said he in the hour of his 
triumph, “it has eome to me 
too late. There were days when 
on waking I felt I could move 
dynasties and governments, but 
that has passed away.” It had 
net passed away, as Disraeli 
was destined presently to show. 
When once the battle was 
engaged, he found that neither 
years nor disease had destroyed 
the faculty of action that was 
in him. 

Disraeli, being a man of 
imagination, was wont to look 
upon his life as a romance in 
which the last chapter no 
doubt showed, in his fancy at 
any rate, the brightest colours. 
He delighted in the unex- 
pected, and he was not unwill- 
ing to find in his own career 
an element of surprise. Yet 
well enough he knew, when he 
was sincere and by himeelf, that 
there was no surprise in his 
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eareer. What he had gained 
he had worked for with 


a conscious determination. 
Though it suited the Radicals 
to declare that he was no 
better than a Jewish trickster, 
a mere conjurer, whe could 
keep six balls revolving in the 
air, the abuse was so obviously 
irrelevant that it missed its 
mark. Disraeli had prepared 
himself for the leadership of 
his party by years of hard and 
patient toil. There is only one 
short cut to political success— 
the short cut, which Gladstone 
took, of exciting the baser pas- 
sions of the ignorant. But 
Disraeli was never a dema- 
gogue. He never stooped to 
the people. He based the 
opinions, which he held loyally 
and strenuously, upon a wide 
knowledge of the past; and if 
these opinions were accepted 
by the people, he was prepared 
to lead it, as long as it would 
follow him. Hescorned always 
to give himself the title of 
leader, as others claimed it, 
when they were following only 
the baaing of the sheep. 

It was net for him to stump 
the country, to bombard Mid- 
lethian with garrulity, to in- 
vent atrocities. “I have never 
in the course of my life,” he 
once said with perfeet truth, 
“obtruded myself on any meet- 
ing of my fellow-countrymen 
unless I was locally connected 
with them, or there were pe- 
caliar circumstances which 
might vindicate me from the 
imputation of thrusting myself 
unnecessarily on their atten- 
tion.” He was, in brief, en- 
dowed with the aristocracy of 
genius, and was not of those 
whem any man might appreach 
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with impunity. Because he 
served England, he knew no 
reason why the first eomer 
should accost him. I saw him 
but onee in my boyhood, and 
recognised in him instantly the 
complete. antithesis ef Glad- 
stone, It was on the platform 
at Swindon, and Disraeli (he 
was then Lord Beaconsfield) 
paced up and down on Lord 
Rowton’s arm, waiting for a 
train. As he thus paced, 
slowly and wearily, a bluff and 
hearty bagman assailed him in 
the best of humours, “I have 
always voted for your side, 
Lord Beaconsfield,” said the 
bagman, “and I should like 
to take you by the hand.” 
Beaconsfield lifted his eyes for 
an instant and shook his head. 
“T do not know you,” said he, 
and resumed his walk. Had 
so happy an encounter come 
to Mr Gladstone, what would 
he not have done? He would 
have shaken his assailant by 
both hands, and asked him to 
keep his umbrella as a souvenir. 

Disraeli, being no dema- 
gogue, said what he thought, 
not what he hoped would be 
acceptable. Nothing is more 
clearly evident in the speeches 
of these later years than the 
sound sense and quick pre- 
science which inform them. 
Disraeli had the true gift of 
the statesman: he could infer 
what would be from what had 
been; he could look into the 
future with the wise eyes of 
the past. Always master of 
phrase and aphorism, he knew 
better than any other how to 
ferce his meaning upon his 
audience and to make it linger 
in its memory. The flouts 
and gibes of which he was 
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80 easy a master were (so to 
say) the light horse in his 
attack, When (in 1872) he 
made his celebrated speech 
at Manchester, in which 
he coined the now famous 
phrase, Sanitas sanitatum, 
Omnia sanitas, and declared 
that “after all, the first con- 
sideration of a Minister should 
be the health of a people,” he 
would not have produced his 
due effect unless he had pic- 
tured his adversaries in a pas- 
sage that is never likely to be 
forgotten. “As I sat opposite 
the Treasury Bench,” said he, 
“the Ministers reminded me of 
one of those marine landscapes 
not very unusual on the coasts 
of South America. You be- 
hold a range of exhausted 
volcanoes. Nota flame flickers 
on a single pallid crest. But 
the situation is still dangerous. 
There are occasional earth- 
quakes, and ever and anon the 
dark rumbling of the sea.” 
Here there is not a word awry. 
The precise effect which the 
orator intended is produced 
without fuss or trouble, and 
you wonder that the exhausted 
voloanoes ever again dared to 
raise their pallid crests upon 
the Treasury Bench. 

Bat turn where you will in 
the pages of these volumes, 
you will find admirable speci- 
mens of Disraeli’s eloquent 
wisdom, And the sure test of 
his wisdom is that what he 
said half a century ago is as 
true to-day as on the day 
whereon it was spoken. Let 
me take at random a few 
specimens, which will explain 
Disraeli’s quick perception and 
lucid utterance more clearly 
than pages ef commentary. 


Here, fer instance, is a sketch 
of the Irish character, made 
in 1868 on the hustings at 
Aylesbury, which has to-day 
lost nothing of its truth. “The 
Irishman,”’ said Disraeli, “igs 
an imaginative being. He 
lives on an island in a damp 
climate, and contiguous to the 
melancholy ocean, There is 
no nation that leads so mon- 
otonous a life as the Irish, 
because their only occupation 
is the cultivation of the seil 
before them. These men are 
discontented because they are 
not amused. The Irishman in 
other countries, when he has 
a fair field for his talents 
in various occupations, is 
equal, if not superior, to 
most races; and it is not 
the fault of the Government 
that there is not that variety 
of occupation in Ireland, I 
may say with frankness that 
I think it is the fault of the 
Irish. If they led that kind 
of life which would invite the 
introduction of capital into the 
country, all this ability might 
be utilised ; and instead of those 
feelings which they acquire by 
brooding over the history of 
their country, a great part of 
which is merely traditionary, 
you would find men acquiring 
fortunes and arriving at con- 
elusions in politics entirely 
different from those which they 
now offer.” There we have the 
plain sense of the Irish question. 
And if Disraeli’s good counsel 
had been followed, had Glad- 
stone and others not found it 
profitable to appeal to a false 
sentimentality, there might 
to-day be no Irish question 
at all. With the same cold 
eye of understanding where- 
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with he envisaged Ireland, 
Disraeli envisaged America 
also. He was not afraid to call 
the poker player’s bluff, and if 
only our governors had always 
showed his courage, we should 
not have lost so many games, 
He pointed out that it was 
only to Great Britain that the 
Americans were insolent and 
offensive, and they were inso- 
lent and offensive to us because 
they believed that they could 
adopt this attitude with im- 
punity. And here is the 
warning that he gave: “The 
danger is this—they habitually 
excite the passions of millions, 
and some unfortunate thing 
happens, or some unfortunate 
thing is said in either country; 
the fire lights up, it is beyond 
their control, and the two 
nations are landed in a contest 
which they can no longer con- 
trol or prevent, Though I 
should look upon it as the 
darkest hour of my life were 
I to counsel or even support 
in this House a war with the 
United States, still the United 
States should know that they 
are not an exception to the 
other countries of the world; 
that we do not permit our- 
selves to be insulted by any 
other country in the world, and 
that they cannot be an ex- 
geption.” Thus Disraeli; and 
our present Ministers, when 
England is assaulted by the 
rowdy rhetoric of America, 
hasten to offer whatever ap- 
peasement they may, and legis- 
late in Ireland with an eye and 
an ear resolutely fixed upon an 
inimical Washington. 

Disraeli, however, was never 
content with short views. He 
Was gifted with prescience and 
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imagination. Ideas had no 
terror for him. And he pre- 
pared to-day for what he 
surely knew would come about 
to-morrow. No one of his time 
had a clearer vision than he 
of what would be the future 
of our Colonial Empire; and 
on the strength of a hasty 
word spoken in jest to Lord 
Malmesbury he has been ac- 
cused by his enemies of despis- 
ing our oversea dominions, 
Yet hear what he said in the 
memorable speech made at the 
Crystal Palace in 1872, a speech 
in which he advocated already 
an imperial tariff, securities 
for the people of England for 
the enjoyment of the unappro- 
priated lands which belonged 
to the sovereign as their trus- 
tee, and a military code which 
should have precisely defined 
the means and responsibilities 
by which the colonies should 
be defended and by which the 
mother-country should call for 
aid from the colonies them- 
selves. “Well,” asked he, 
‘‘what has been the result of 
this attempt during the reign 
of Liberalism for the disinte- 
gration of the empire? It has 
entirely failed. But how has it 
failed? Through the sympathy 
of the colonies for the mother 
country. They have decided 
that the empire shall not be 
destroyed; and in my opinion 
no Minister in this country 
will do his duty who neglects 
any opportunity of recon- 
structing as much as possible 
our Colonial Empire, and of 
responding to those distant 
sympathies which may become 
the source of incalculable 
strength and happiness to this 
land,” As Disraeli forecast it, 
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so has it been, and the events 
ef the last few years have 
proved the truth of that which 
was spoken in 1872, Therein, 
indeed, lies the value of Dis- 
racli's career and its ample 
resord. They reveal to us still 
a body of Tory doctrine which 
it was never a sterner duty to 
ponder and expound than it is 
to-day. 

The political game, as it is 
played in England, bears this 
resemblance to the game of 
fives, that you must get your 
adversary out before you 
may begin to score yourself. 
And during the last quarter- 
century of his life, Disraeli 
was faced by an adversary 
whom he could not ignore, and 
whom he could not meet with 
the good humour which he 
gladly showed to Hartington 
and Granville. His dislike 
and distrust of Gladstone were 
again and again loudly ex- 
pressed, and Gladstone recipro- 
cated the dislike and distrust 
with all his own bitterness. 
On either side the antipathy 
was natural and unconquer- 
able. In Disraeli’s eyes Glad- 
stone was a malignant Tar- 
tuffe, dominated by hypocrisy 
and malice. To Sir Stafford 
Northcote Disraeli complained 
of Gladstone’s “ vindictiveness,” 
which, said he, was a great 
fault in the leader of a party, 
who ought to be above per- 
sonal feelings. ‘‘This will be 
‘nuts’ to Gladstone,” he wrote, 
when the harvest failed in 
1880, ‘‘ who will never rest till 
he has destroyed the landed 
interest. If he were younger 
the Crown would be in peril.” 
Above all, he had a profound 
contempt for Gladstone’s writ- 
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ings. Though he is himself 
at times sadly at fault, what 
he admired in others was style, 
“In letters,” he wrote to Lady 
Bradford in 1875, “the first, and 
greatest, condition of success 
is—style, It is that by which 
the great authors live,” And 
he found in the works of Glad- 
stone everything that seemed 
to him to be vicious. “I think 
his usual style,” said he, “the 
worst I know ef any public 
man; and that it is marvellous 
how so consummate an orator 
should, the moment he takes 
his pen, be so involved, cumber- 
seme, and infelicitous in ex- 
pression.” Had Disraeli lived 
to read Gladstone’s printed 
speeches he would have in- 
volved them in the eame 
condemnation, since they have 


been found unintelligible 
even to his most ardent 
admirers. But Disraeli, like 


the rest, had fallen under the 
histrion’s sway, and deceived by 
the flashing eye and shaking 
voiee, had thought his great 
adversary’s oratory better than 
it was. 

Here, then, is a definite 
difference between the twe 
men. Disraeli was a man of 
letters who never wrote & 
note without thinking about 
the turn of the phrase. Glad- 
stone, with all his love of 
books, was wholly insensitive 
to the claim of style, He 
poured out his confused 
thoughts upon paper in con- 
fused words. The few years 


which have passed since his 
death have wholly obliterated 
his writings from the minds of 
men. What he wrote in his life- 
time was read by those fanatical 
persons who believed him to 
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be a saviour of the country, and 
who regarded him not as a 
man of letters but as an in- 
aspired prophet, Now that all 
the world knows that he was 
no prophet, the world has lost 
interest in his theology, in his 
criticism, in his mixed thoughts 
about Homer, Meanwhile the 
fame of Disraeli, the writer, 
has steadily inereased, His 
novels are better understood, 
and more fairly judged for 
good and evil to-day than 
ever they were, and they have 
found a permanent place in the 
literature of their time. Here 
is a fine reversal of opinion! 
And it is satisfactory to think 
that in so brief a span of years 
effective justice has been done. 

Indeed, by a strange perver- 
sion of the truth, the two men 
were in their lifetime put in 
their wrong places. ‘One of 
the most grievous and con- 
stant puzzles of King David,” 
said an ironist in the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ on March 3rd, 
1868, quoted by Mr Buckle, 
“was the prosperity of the 
wicked and scornful; and the 
same tremendous moral enigma 
has come down to our own 
days. .. . Like the Psalmist, 
the Liberal leader may well 
protest that verily he has 
cleansed his heart in vain and 
washed his hands in inno- 
cency;... a8 blamelessly as 
any ourate he has written 
about Hcce Homo; and he has 
never made a speech, even in 
the smallest country town, 
without calling out with David, 
‘How foolish am I, and how ig- 
norant!’ For all this, what does 
he see?”? He saw the scorner 
who shot out the lip honoured 
among the people, and it was 
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enough, as the irenist says, “to 
make an honest man rend his 
mantle and shave his head and 
sit down among the ashes in- 
consolable,” Again the twe 
men have (se to say) changed 
their reputations. The idle 
apprentice, Disraeli, has be- 
come in the eyes of the present 
generation the industrious. He 
was called a Jew trickster, and 
to-day we know so much about 
him, thanks to his biographers, 
that henceforth none will doubt 
his sincerity. While Gladstone 
grasped eagerly at the opinions 
of others, hoping that his ac- 
ceptance of them might bring 
him votes, Disraeli fashioned 
his own opinions and never 
steoped, as I have said, to the 
methods of the demagogue. We 
know now that it was the tor- 
tuous mind of Gladstone that 
was fertile in trickery, that 
the man who could deceive 
himself had no_ difficulty 
in deceiving others. Disraeli 
could never have stooped to 
the ingenious excuses whieh 
Gladstone thought were good 
enough to bamboozle the world 
withal. He could not have 
escaped from a promise to put 
a certain measure in the fore- 
front of his policy by declaring 
that the forefront was a line 
and not a point. Surely in 
the matter of pelitical morality 
there is no comparison bet ween 
the two men. Time and know- 
ledge have proved the ad- 
vantage to be all on the side 
of Disraeli. 

Through many years of fluent 
garrulity the Radicals have 
taunted Disraeli with a care- 
lessness about the truth. They 
have held up their own Glad- 
stone as a pure model of 
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veracity. The evidence which 
they bring forward is in- 
sufficient, and coloured by their 
own peculiar temperament. 
Disraeli, a natural courtier, 
did not despise the little arts 
by which pleasure is given to 
others and no harm is dene, 
Mr Buckle cites an admirable 
example of his craft in this 
kind, “A well-known and 
delightful lady”—it is Mr 
G. W. E. Russell who tells the 
story— ‘tried to make him 
read The New Republic, and 
write a favourable word about 
it for the author’s encourage- 
ment, He replied: ‘I am not 
as strong as I was, and I 
cannot undertake to read your 
young friend’s romances; but 
give me a sheet of paper.’ So 
then and there he sate down 
and wrote: ‘Dear Mrs S——, 
Iam sorry I cannot dine with 
you next week, but I shall be 
at Hughenden. Would that 
my solitude could be peopled 
with the bright creations of 
Mr Mallock’s fancy.” As 
Mr Russell says, ‘‘ bright orea- 
tions” as an epitome of a book 
which he had not read is a 
stroke of genius. No doubt 
the phrase was flattering to 
Mr Mallock, and the under- 
lying inaccuracy is easily 
pardoned. But I have seen 
this simple anecdote seized 
upon as a proof of Disraeli’s 
falsehood, and no doubt it 
will bring comfort to many a 
Radical breast. And then I 
remember what Mr Gladstone 
said when he had unjustly 
accused Colonel Dopping of 
feloniously using a rifle. “I 
did not say that the rifle 


was loaded,” he objected, and 
theught himself an injured 
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man. That he had libelled 
a gallant soldier mattered not 
to him.. The glib excuse was 
ready upon his tongue. And 
there is no uncertainty which 
of the men put a better, more 
liberal interpretation upon the 
truth. 

As in political thought, se 
in political oratory the advan- 
tage is with Disraeli. Master 
as he was of satire, especially 
in the brilliant days of his 
attack upon Peel, he was al- 
ways the closest of reasoners: 
he based his arguments upon 
wisely collected and _ inde- 
structible facts. In his style 
ef speaking he was an artist 
always, and he had the artist's 
economy of words. There is no 
cotton-wool in the texture of 
his speech. All is reduced to 
its lowest terms, and there is 
little doubt about the mean- 
ing. The orator does not 
attempt to cover up _ the 
confusion of his mind by a 
mass of words. His periods 
are clear-cut and sustained, 
When you put down a speech 
of Disraeli’s you know pre- 
cisely what he has thought 
and said; its effect is made 
permanent upon your mind by 
@ quick jest or happy aphor- 
ism; and over the whole 
flickers a lambent flame of 
wit and aphorism, The result 
is that the speeches of Disraeli 
have lost none of their force 
with the years. They are 
among the few specimens 
which remain to us of breath- 
ing, living oratory. 

What a contrast is afforded 
us by the speeches of Gladstone! 
The best of them make us 
wonder that the two men were 
ever held to be rivals, Glad- 
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stone’s torrent of eloquence is 
impetuous and undammed, It 
rashes along swift and pur- 
poseless, like a stream that 
has escaped from its banks. 
The Radical orator kept 
as little control upon his 
words as upon his thoughts, 
and his speeches are already 
almost unintelligible. He gives 
you & vague impression of 
nobility, humility, self-sacrifice 
—in brief, of all the virtues 
subtly blent together; and when 
you attempt to check the im- 
pression, you find that all the 
while you have been the victim 
of a mystification. Moreover, 
Gladstone could not, even if 
he would, touch the reasoning 
faculty of his hearers. He ap- 
peals always to passion or emo- 
tion, and seems as though he 
expected by the mere act of 
saying nothing definite to catch 
the innocent off their guard. He 
hopes to communicate to others 
the inebriation caused him by 
his own verbosity, and he hopes 
in vain, Such were the two 
men who fought for the right 
to govern England, and it is 
fortunate for England that in 
the critical years between 1874 
and 1880 genius got the better 
of talent. 

For that is the essential 
difference between the two 
men: Disraeli was a man of 
genius. Gladstene was forced 
to make the best of the talent 
entrusted to him. Genius, if 
it be hard to define, is easy 
to detect, Assuredly it is not 
synonymous with “taking 
pains,” as has been foolishly 
supposed. Rather it is the 
quick faculty of thinking, writ- 
ing, and acting spontaneously 
and without drudgery. The 
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man of genius, of course, cannot 
achieve his aim without tak- 
ing pains; but the possession 
of the rarest gift of all enables 
him (so to say) to leave out the 
intermediate steps between 
conception and fruition. He 
strikes off at a blow that 
which industrious talent vainly 
attempts to accomplish by hard 
toil, And not only does the man 
of genius work by another 
method; he arrives at a result 
beyond the reach of industri- 
ous talent. What he does and 
says has a supreme and last- 
ing quality of its own. He 
attaches succeeding genera- 
tions more easily than he can 
attach his own. The very 
freshness of his attack baffles 
his contemporaries, and com- 
pels him to conquer his public 
before he can enthral it. 
Often the balance is not re- 
dressed until after his death. 
And it is on the vital dis- 
tinction between genius and 
talent which has ensured to 
Disraeli a growing fame, 
while the bays which once 
encircled the Olympian brow 
of Gladstone are already with- 
ered and cast away. 

Disraeli was a Jew, & 80- 
journer in a strange land, an 
alien who aspired to the gover- 
nance of what was to him and 
to his race a foreign country. 
And he aspired not in vain, 
precisely because he was @& 
man of genius. For genius 
transcends the boundaries and 
frontiers of race, and makes its 
happy possessor an under- 
standing citizen in whatever 
state heinhabits. Now, genius 
is rarely found among the 
Jews, who, appreciative of the 
works of others, and often 
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good executants, are seldom 
artists or capable of creative 
work. Above all, they may 
rarely be trusted with the work 
of governing. Having no 
country of their own, they 
seldom comprehend the mean- 
ing of the word ‘“patriot- 
ism,” and they remain all 
the world over a dangerous 
imperium in imperio, finding 
their friends not in _ the 
country of their adoption, but 
wherever abroad Jewry is 
most strongly entrenched, 
For this reasen it would be 
well if by a common rule Jews 
were excluded from the privi- 
lege of government. Their 
international minds prevent 
them from loyal service, and 
the habit of centuries compels 
them to cenvert all policies 
into the terms of money. 
Wherever their influence is felt 
it is a sinister influence, and 
hidden underground. Nor can 
we ever hope to be well and 
loyally governed until we ex- 
clude Jews from our national 
councils, And then comes 
along the man of genius, not 
to invalidate an honest rule, 
but to show that only in a 
thousand years may it be 
broken with impunity. Disraeli 
is the one single Jew in our 
annals who has justified the 
public cenfidence reposed in 
him. A Jew by blood, and 
proud of what he believed te 
be an ancient race, he was in 
sympathy and temper wholly 
English. His patriotism, ever 
aflame, was the patriotism 
not of the Ghetto but of 
Great Britain. The rare 


gift of genius enabled him 
to understand the English 
aristecracy, among which he 
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lived and upon which he relied 
for support. He advanced no 
Jews to places in his Cabinets. 
He knew but ene end—the 
advancement of Great Britain, 
and he worked for that end 
with an untiring loyalty. 
Readers of Mr Buckle’s volumes 
need not to be reminded of the 
hard fight which he fought in 
what he held to be the cause 
of England against factious 
opposition and ill-health. In 
all the admirable letters which 
he wrote to Queen Victoria and 
to Lady Bradford you will not 
find a single Jewish touch. In 
every line of his correspond- 
ence there speaks an English 
Tory; and as you read you 
marvel at what genius may 
accomplish. But, even while 
thanking God for the gift of 
Benjamin Disraeli, you do not 
relent against the ethers of his 
race. The miracle that hap- 
pened once is not likely to be 
repeated. 

And as Disraeli rigidly ex- 
cluded the men of his own race 
from the task of governing 
England, so he separated him- 
self from his people by an 
honest contempt of money, 
Until, in 1862, Andrew Mon- 
tagu, a Yorkshire squire, came 
to his aid and took over his 
mortgages, he had been in the 
hands ef moneylenders, Pro- 
bably these unhappy transac- 
tions afforded him a deeper 
insight into the Jewish char- 
acter than he had gained 
elsewhere. Throughout his 
long career he had depended 
upon his own exertions for the 
wealth that was necessary to 
support the dignity of his office. 
And not even his malignant 
opponents at home—and they 
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were many—ever breathed a 
hint of corruption. It was 
reserved for a Russian print, 
the ‘Golos,’ in 1876, to charge 
Lord Beaconsfield with having 
amassed a fortune, in conjunc- 
tion with the firm of Erlanger, 
by speculating on the Eastern 
Question, Schouvaloff called 
upon him, as well he might, 
“with a message of horror and 
indignation”; and Rose, who 
had known all there was to 
know of Disraeli’s affairs for 
thirty years, teok the oppor- 
tunity of protesting indig- 
nantly to Corry. “If ever a 
man lived,” said he, ‘“‘ who 
was pure as snow im money 
matters, and more scrupulous 
than any living man in every 
thing that concerned his 
pecuniary interests, it is Lord 
Beaconsfield, as histery will 
show.” History has shown it 
already, and the high-minded- 
of Lord Beaconsfield 
throws into a deep relief the 
carelessness of some of his 
successors. 

Disraeli, then, was a Jew 
who had triumphed over 
Jewry, and who may not be 
taken as an example to the 
others of his race, between 
whom and him genius has set up 
an unscalable fence. Through- 
out the years of his supremacy, 
and they were all too few, he 
worked day and night to place 
Great Britain in a dominating 
positien. He wasa brave man, 
who did net fear war in the 
last resort, He was also a wise 
man, who knew that war, 
whatever its issue, was the 
heaviest misfortune that can 
overtake a country. Once 
upon a time, when a rupture 
with Russia seemed imminent, 
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Frederick Greenwood called 
upon him and found him in 
tears. But, being a man of 
action, he did not shrink from 
emergencies, and during his 
last and triumphant ministry 
he set England upon a higher 
pinnacle of strength and dig- 
nity than she had mounted 
for many a year. He had 
waited for power, and 
when it came it was com- 
plete and unquestioned. On 
the one hand he gained the 
whele-hearted confidence of 
the Queen; on the other he 
governed his devoted Cabinet 
without difficulty. The full 
responsibility of whatever was 
done at home and abroad he 
gladly assumed, and yet, like 
all great men, he knew how 
to depute work and let his 
colleagues have full scope, At 
the eutset of his great term 
of office he devoted himself to 
domestic legislation, and gave 
practical shape to many of the 
ideas which he and his friends 
had cherished in the days of 
young England, still an active 
influence with him. But it 
is his foreign policy upon 
which his ultimate fame as a 
statesman rests, and it may 
be said that he met the great 
diplomatists of Europe on 
their chosen ground and eon- 
quered them. A foreign min- 
ister who faced Bismarck 
with composure, and who 
won from the Iron Chancellor 
net merely respect but friend- 
ship, has proved to the world 
both his ocandour and his 
courage. 

Through the years in which 
Russia was striving te domi- 
nate Eastern Europe, Disraeli’s 
difficult task was rendered yet 
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more difficult, because he had 
to harmonise as best he could 
the high-hearted patriotism of 
Queen Victoria with Derby’s 
cold and fish-like indifference. 
That the harmony remained un- 
broken until near the end was 
due to Disraeli’s untiring tact, 
He succeeded in keeping Great 
Britain out of war, and won 
a bloodless victory over Russia 
at the Congress of Berlin. 
That, indeed, was the high- 
est point of his career—a 
triumph that was worth all 
the weary years of wait- 
ing. From the very outset 
it was he who aroused the 
liveliest curiosity. He was 
the centre of the Congress, 
at which he carried by far 
the greatest weight of auth- 
ority. “Der alte Jude, das 
ist der Mann,” said Bismarck, 
and thus gave the key to the 
others. The truth is that 
Disraeli knew what he wanted, 
and had the courage to insist 
upon getting it. In nothing 
did he fail; at no point did 
he condescend to compromise. 
With the greatest care had 
he laid his plans. Austria and 
Turkey were already on his 
side, His intentions were well 
known to Russia. Only the 
policy of Germany was uncer- 
tain, and what that was to be 
was speedily settled in amic- 
able talk between Bismarck 
and Disraeli. The division of 
Bulgaria into two provinces, of 
which the northern province 
should have political autonomy, 
while the southern should re- 
main as a portion of Turkey, 
with a measure of self-govern- 
ment, had been duly accepted 
by Russia. But Russia had 
insisted upon submitting to 


the Congress the British con- 
tention that the Sultan should 
have full military rights in the 
southern province, and especi- 
ally the right to canton troops 
on its frontiers. Disraeli, how- 
ever, was obdurate. He pre- 
sented as an ultimatum that 
which he had agreed to sub- 
mit to the Congress, He was 
determined not to cede an 
inch to Russia ; and Bismarck, 
when, after a long evening’s 


talk with him, discovered that . 


he meant business, went gladly 
over to his side. While Russia 
hesitated, Disraeli prepared to 
leave Berlin, and ordered 
his special train to be got 
ready. A break-up of the 
Congress meant war between 
England and Russia, and 
Gortchakoff at last gave in. 
It was a triumph for Disraeli, 
and Bismarck did not hide his 
admiration of his rival, whom 


he rated far higher than Gort- - 


chakoff, Andrassy, and the 
rest. “It was easy to transact 
business with him,” said he; 
“in a quarter of an hour you 
knew exactly how you stood 
with him; the limits to 
which he was prepared to 
go were clearly defined, and a 
rapid summary soon precised 
matters.” 

Thus the ambitions of Russia 
were foiled, and Cyprus, of 
whose acquisition Disraeli 
had dreamed in ‘Tanored,’ 
became ours; and the states- 
man who had manfully sup- 
ported the dignity of Great 
Britain, returned in triumph, 
bearing with him “ Peace with 
Honour.” It was a fitting 
end of a great career. Dis- 
tinctions were showered upon 
him. He received the Garter, 
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and refused a Dukedom. Con- 
gratulations came to him from 
all sides and all parties. He 
survived the Congress three 
ears, but his work was done. 
hat could the rest be but an 
anti-climax? He died on 19th 
April 1881, full of years, and 
in the proud consciousness that 
he had achieved much that he 
had set out to achieve. 

No man of his age had a 
more fortunate oareer. He 
lived not one, but many lives. 
He fulfilled his destiny as a 
statesman and as a man of 
letters. Whatever he had 
touched had prospered under 
his hand. He had enjoyed the 
trust and affection of his Sove- 
reign as no other statesman in 
England has ever enjoyed them. 
He had conquered English 
Society in his youth, and had 
retained his conquest, until in 
his age he became, as it were, 
the arbiter of the great world. 
His reputation stood as high 
on the Continent of Europe as 
it stood at home, and he had 
risen to the dominant place 
in Great Britain without ever 
truckling to the folly, the 
ignorance, and the passion of 
the mob. Throughout his life 
he won with equal ease the 
friendship of men and women. 
The letters which he wrote 
to Lady Bradford and Lady 
Chesterfield are an eloquent 
testimony to the esteem and 
affection in which these ladies 
held him. Such relationships, 
indeed, are rare in the his- 
tory of mankind, and happy 
ishe to whom they are given. 
His wife, the constant friend 
and companion of his life, 
watched with eager sympathy 
his rise te power and influence, 
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and died in the fulness of her 
age. Why, then, does Mr 
Buckle call his life “at once 
&® romance and a tragedy”? 
Truly it was a romance, 
because Disraeli, being of a 
romantic temper, turned into 
romance whatever he did and 
thought. As he says himself, 
his heart remained always 
young; and he never lost his 
zest for the colour and splen- 
dour of life, which are the 
real elements of romance. But 
tragedy? In vain we seek 
for it, as in vain we 
seek for the mystery in which 
Disraeli is said to have been 
enwrapped. Mr Monypenny 
said that “unless the myste 
remained where he had finished 
his labours, he would have 
failed in his taskof portraiture,” 
Neither he nor Mr Buckle has 
failed in his task, and what- 
ever mystery ever existed—if 
indeed any mystery existed—is 
dispelled. A simpler career, 
more plainly sketched and more 
successfully followed to the end, 
I do not know. Disraeli was 
candid to himself and to his 
friends, and the mass of 
material, piously gathered by 
his biographers and skilfully 
displayed, leaves neither his 
motives nor his actions in 
doubt. But the world, if it 
may not have a mystery, will 
cling to a paradox, and will 
still pretend to believe that the 
one man of his time, who had 
both the faculty and the will 
to reveal the secrets of his 
soul, is enwrapped in an im- 
penetrable veil, which know- 
ledge and clairvoyance are 
alike incapable of tearing 
asunder. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
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THE SALVING OF THE JULIDIA, 


BY DESMOND YOUNG. 


Itt, 


So far so good—and, with 
the ship securely moored to 
the wooden “ pristan” or jetty, 
we were inclined to sit about 
in the sunshine and congratu- 
late ourselves. But to reach 
the first objective is never the 
most difficult part of the busi- 
ness, The holding ef what has 
been gained is the real test, 
and the rear of the big motor- 
pump reminded us that, al- 
though she was now off the 
roeks and sheltered from the 
weather, the Ulidia was still 
kept afloat only by the pumps, 
and that under her keel was 
some thirty feet of water in 
which, at all costs, she must 
not be allowed to sink. 

With the ship afloat, how- 
ever, the divers could get un- 
derneath her to locate the 
damage, and it would be easy 
enough to discover the princi- 
pal fractures, and with straw 
mattresses, blankets, sawdust, 
and. oakum temporarily to 
close them to a certain ex- 
tent, and thus reduce the leaks 
to manageable proportions un- 
til wooden patches could be 
made and fitted. 

We gave the necessary erders, 
but the divers had other views. 

It was past noon—and a 
Sunday; and at noon on 
Sunday they knocked off for 
the day. They were endanger- 
ing the ship at the eleventh 
hour, when she was practically 





in safety; but it was useless 
te point this out to them, or 
to promise them that they 
could stand easy for as long as 
they liked once the essential 
work was done. Nor did they 
care that the unfortunate Reay 
must go on running the pump, 
although he had been thirty-six 
hours or so without a mement’s 
rest, and that the pump was 
overheated and likely to fail at 
any moment, Stop work they 
would, and did, and having 
washed and put on their best 
clothes, went ashere to strell 
about in the sunshine, 

Grey and I tried to relieve 
Reay, but the true mechanical 
gift is given only to those from 
the Tyne or Clyde, and when 
anything went seriously wrong, 
as it did every quarter of an 
hour or so, Reay had to be 
shaken up from his bed in the 
*tween-decks, where, in a puddle 
of lubricating oil and paraffin 
and water, he slept peacefully 
with his head en a length of 
iron discharge-pipe, while Grey 
and I shouted to each other to 
make ourselves heard above 
the noise of the pump. 

The divers, meanwhile, had 
quickly tired of the rustic de- 
lights of Rasnavalek — the 
small settlement of wooden 
huts at the end of the “ pris- 


tan”—and had walked into | 


Soroka, where they sueceeded 
in buying a couple of jars 
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of rum. For these they paid 
1700 roubles — rather more 
than £20. 

To men who will drink the 
spirit out of ship’s compasses, 
the product of ‘ Tommy’s 
Cookers” melted dewn, or 
“A” petrol, and to whom 
methylated spirit is something 
in the nature of a vintage wine, 
service rum drunk neat out of 
cups is not as fatal as to the 
ordinary human being, but 
even Finns are not altogether 
immune from its after effects. 

It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that work was not started 
either punctually or enthusi- 
astically the following morn- 
ing, or that it was reported 
that one of the ladies aboard, 
whose looks should have pro- 
tected her, had been compelled 
to resist the advances of the 
leading diver with a knife. 
This had resulted in a general 
dispute, and all the divers 
were so battered that their 
helmets had to be put on with 
oare. 

However, to do them justice, 
when they did get down they 
worked well, and by Monday 
night a wooden patch 12 feet 
by 18 feet was fitted over 
the principal fracture, which 
was discovered to be under the 
after- part of Ne, 1 hold. 
This was seoured by two 
chains led right round it and 
the ship, and made fast to 
heavy baulks of timber, the 
ends of which rested on the 
hatch - coamings and the bul- 
warks, and the leak was re- 
duced, so that it was only 
necessary to pump out No, 2 
held every few hours, At 
nine o’elock the 12-inch moter- 
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first time and Reay turned in. 

The pump had run, with the 
exception of stops of a couple of 
minutes at a time, continuously 
for fifty-four hours—a perform- 
ance which its makers, Messrs 
Allen, afterwards described as 
“marvellous,” pumping 700- 
800 tons of water every hour; 
and practically throughout this 
time Reay had stood alengside 
it, without food or sleep, and 
by sheer determination kept it 
going. The noise and fumes 
of the 60 H.P. motor running 
with an open exhaust in a con- 
fined space were almest in- 
describable, while about once 
every hour Reay was wet 
through with alternately boil- 
ing-hot and icy-cold water as 
he disconnected the water- 
circulating pipes to clear them 
of the cement which was con- 
tinually choking them. 

All this time he knew that 
if the pump stopped the ship 
would sink in deep water. 

It was “a good show,” and 
that the Ulidia remained afloat 
was entirely due to Reay. | 

Our intention had been to 
do sufficient temporary repairs 
to the ship at Soroka to enable 
her to be towed to England, 
and to fill her up with a cargo 
of timber from Belaieff’s or 
Stewart's mill before leaving. 

With a full cargo of timber 
it would be almost impossible 
for her to sink, while the 
freight would amount to some 
£15,000. Moreover, the timber 
had already been bought and 
paid for by the British Govern- 
ment, and it seemed a pity te 
leave it. 

Two things happened to 

R 
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alter our plans. The first, a 
telegram from Dawes, in a pre- 
arranged code, to say that the 
evacuation of North Russia 
would take place between 
September 15 and 25, we kept 
to ourselves. The second, un- 
fortunately, was public pro- 
perty. This was a message 
received by one of the crew to 
the effect that the last steamer 
with refugees from Archangel 
to the Baltic ports would leave 
on September 20. 

We had promised the men 
that they should have a free 
passage home to England in 
the Ulidia, and should be sent 
from there to the Baltic as 
soon as possible, but they pre- 
ferred the greater comfort and 
security of the mail steamer ; 
and, after the lapse of a year, 
it is possible to appreciate their 
point of view, though at the 
time our indignation was in- 
tense. 

However, there was nothing 
for it. They would not stay 
on at Soroka, with what they 
felt was the risk of being left 
behind in North Russia at the 
mercy of the Bolsheviks. 

We compromised, therefore, 
by agreeing to take the ship, 
as soon as we could get tugs, 
over to Archangel, where they 
would continue to work until 
they were due to sail for home. 
This left the problem of col- 
lecting a erew to bring the 
Ulidia to England unsettled, 
but we had enough troubles 
at the moment without looking 
even ten days ahead. 

Grey was strongly in favour 
ef Archangel, because it would 
be possible to put the ship in 
dry-dock there—if only for a 


few days—and there was, of 
course, no question that she 
was really in no condition to 
be towed two thousand miles 
without dry-docking. Person. 
ally, I was afraid of the local 
Russian interests managing to 
prevent our sailing on some 
such pretext as unseaworthi. 
ness, until after the evacuation, 
which would mean leaving the 
ship behind; and, apart from 
that, Idid not want to lose our 
eargo of timber, but in view 
of the men’s attitude there was 
really no alternative. 

We had obtained permission 
from the Ministry of Shipping 
in England to charter two 
large Admiralty tugs, and on 
September 8 the Roll-Call and 
Resolve arrived at Soroka, 

They both drew about 16 to 
18 feet of water, and it was a 
delicate business getting them 
in near enough to take hold of 
the ship. Indeed, one of them 
actually spent the night of the 
8th-9th on. the mud, although 
her captain never knew it. 

On the morning of the 9th 
the ropes were let go, and the 
Aleida Johanna towed the 
Ulidia away from the pier, 
over the shallow bar, inte deep 
water, where she anchored. 

The ship was a_ curious 
sight; on board her were not 
only all the men, but also the 
wives whom some of them had 
brought with them from Arch- 
angel, together with those 
whom the majority of the 
remainder had acquired dur- 
ing their stay at Soroka. To 
these were added a number of 
children, dogs, cats, and even 
sheep and goats, which strayed 
about the decks. 
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Made fast astern was the 
Permoshnik, in charge of the im- 
perturbable “ Rat-Whiskers.” 

The start was delayed by 
our inability to heave up the 
anchor, which had apparently 
fouled something on the bottom. 
The windlass was as old as the 
ship, and two years’ neglect 
had not improved it, We 
wasted an hour or so in try- 
ing various expedients, and 
then, as the glass was going 
down, knocked out the pin, 
and sacrificed the anchor and 
a couple of shackles of chain. 

One of the big tugs had 
hold of the ship ahead, the 
Aleida Johanna was fast 
astern, and the other tug 
took station off the port 
quarter, As the last of the 
chain splashed over the side, 
we signalled to the leading 
This she 


tug to go ahead. 
did, and exclaiming thank- 


fully “Now we're off,” Grey 
and [ lit cigarettes and took 
our last look at Soroka. 
When we looked up again 
a few moments later we 
both remarked simultaneously, 
“When is he going to turn?” 
for we were by now half-way 
across the bay, heading straight 
for the patch of rocks on which 
the Ulidia had been ashore 
for two years, and there was 
ne sign of the tug altering 
course. We watched him in- 
credulously for a couple of 
minutes more, and then ran 
frantically up on to the fore- 
castle head, whistling and 
shouting. It seemed ages 
before any one aboard the tug 
saw us, and when they did 
we had to repeat our sema- 
Phore signal, “Hard over, or 
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you will have us ashore,” two 
or three times before they read 
and understood it. 

At last, when the beacon 
which marked the edge of the 
shoal was only a hundred 
yards or so away on our star- 
board hand, they seemed to 
realise what was happening, 
and we saw the tow-rope 
straighten out and swing and 
the water boil white under the 
tug’s stern as he went “full 
ahead ” on his starboard engine 
and astern on the other. 

For what seemed an age the 
ship carried on towards the 
rocks, and then her bows 
swang round and she was 
clear and heading for the open 
sea. Grey and I subsided— 
and went below for a drink. 

The rest of the day and that 
night passed without incident. 
The weather was fine and the 
sea calm, and the ship forged 
slowly through the water at 
six knots er so. 

The glass, however, was still 
going down, and by the next 
evening the sky looked threat- 
ening and there was a moderate 
swell running. 

So far the ship had been 
making very little water, and 
although one of the steam- 
pumps in the engine-room 
was running continuously, it 
was only necessary to run 
the motor-pump in No, 2 
hold for a few minutes every 
three or four hours. As 
the swell increased and the 
ship moved about te it, she 
began to open out and take 
in more water; but this was 
more or less what we had 
expected, and we turned in 
about ten o'clock very son- 
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tentedly, with the knowledge 
that we should be going up 
Archangel river in the mern- 


Abeut midnight, however, 
we were suddenly awakened, 
and went on deck to find 
great alarums and excursions. 
The weather was worse, and 
it appeared that the launch, 
the Permoshnik, which was 
towing astern of the Aleida 
Johanna, had broken adrift. 
The eaptain of the latter had 
promptly let go his rope to the 
Ulidia and had gone off to 
pick up the unfortunate “ Rat- 
Whiskers,” who was whistling 
and burning blue lights, and 
showing every sign of alarm. 
This was only natural, for few 
people would care to be adrift 
in the White Sea in September 
in bad weather, in a small steam 
launch without steam up. 

The Ulidia—which, it will 
be remembered, had no rudder 
—was sheering about in every 
direction, with no tug astern 
te steer her, while the other 
Admiralty tug was not to be 
seen. 

We had only an electric 
terch on board the Ulidia, and 
with this we had to signal our 
orders to the tug ahead. He 
repeated them with his mast 
head-light to the other Admir- 
alty tug, which eventually 
acknowledged them from some 
miles off, and came up close 
enough to the Aleida Johanna 
to shout them to him through 
the megaphone. The orders 


were that the Aleida Johanna 
was to get hold of the Ulidia 
again at once and leave “ Rat- 
Whiskers” and the launch te 
be picked up by the other tug. 
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These operations were 
eventually carried out, bat 
they were by no means 
at night in an increasing sea, 
and Grey and I, whe watched 
them from the bridge in our 
pyjamas, were almost incapable 
of making intelligible signals 
with the electrie torch, so celd 
were our hands. 

It was fortunate that the 
delay was no longer than it 
was, for, by the time we sighted 
the bar lightship at the en. 
trance to the Dwina river, the 
weather was definitely bad and 
there was a heavy sea running, 

The passage up to Arch 
angel was none too easy, for 
the river is very narrow 
and the ship was difficult to 
steer; but with one of the 
large tugs alongside and the 
ether ahead we managed it 
successfully, 


An unforgettable sight was’ 


the indignant face of “Rat: 
Whiskers” (new safely made 
fast astern of the Ulidia 
again) when he saw Grey and 
me standing on the poop and 
smiling at him. 

Off Archangel itself harbour 
tugs were waiting to take us 
up to the Lyra Dry Dook, 
which lay some eight mile 
up a still narrower river, 
and was only just sufficiently 
large to take a vessel such 
as the Ulidia, As we went 
up to it and round the im 
numerable bends, we were 
often only twenty yards or 
so from the banks; and it 
was with a feeling of com 
siderable relief that, sabeut 
three o’clock en the afternoen 
of the 11th, we saw the bows 
of the ship close up to the 
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gates of the dry doek and 
her stern securely moored. 
Having arranged that she 
should be docked that night, 
and that work on her should 
be commenced by our own 
men (fer the dock was de- 
serted) as soon as the water 
was pumped out of the deck, 
I teok the Aleida Johanna 
and went off te Archangel 
to see Dawes and gather the 
latest news of the political 
situation. This was not en- 
eouraging. I learnt that the 
evacuation was definitely fixed 
for the 25th at latest, that 
the treops were already re- 
treating from up-river, that 
the Bolsheviks were alive to 
what was going on, and that 
the feeling in Archangel: itself 
was growing more and more 
hostile, and that a rising was 
confidently expected before the 
evacuation was completed. A 
Rassian battleship was lying 
in the river, and was causing 
additional anxiety, for she was 
heavily armed, and her crew 
were reported to be pro- 
Bolshevik to a man. 

However, a bath and a very 
goed dinner in Dawes’ room, 
followed by some bridge, made 
one inclined to optimism, and 
it was with a comparatively 
light heart that I went back 
te the Ulidia on the following 
morning, 

I was met, on my arrival, 
by Grey and Reay with news 
which very quickly changed 
my views of life, They re- 
ported that the ringleaders 
of the Bolshevik faction on 
board had held » meeting, at 
which they had pointed out to 
the men that the ship was now 
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in dry dock, that no labour 
except their own was available 
for repairs, that the British 
evacuation was imminent, and 
that now was the time te 
demand double pay and sherter 
hours, and, if this was not con- 
ceded, to strike and seize the 
ship for themselves after the 
British had gone. It was easy 
to see that nothing was te be 
done with them, and I pre- 
pared to go back to Archangel 
and see what could be arranged 
there. ; 

By now, however, the erew 
of the Aleida Johanna had cen- 


ferred with the others, and 


they refused to work the tug. 
Fortanately, Kirschfeldt and 
the chief engineer were loyal, 
and persuaded one or two men 
to remain by her. Leaving 
Grey and Reay on board the 
Ulidia te see that no damage 
was done—for the dock was 
now dry and the ship on the 
chocks—I started off again, in 
a very different frame of mind 
from that in which I had re- 
turned. 

The position looked pretty 
hopeless, but I discovered frem 
Dawes that there were 4 
number of M.M.R. ratings 
who were not attached to any 
ship and were awaiting a 
passage home to England, It 
was not long before I had ob- 
tained the permission of the 
officer in charge of them te call 
for volunteers to sail in the 
Ulidia, 

The prospect of a change 
from service routine, and the 
publication of the rates which 
we were prepared to pay, 
soon produced these, and in 
the afternoon we returned 
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enee more to the Lyra Dry 
Dock with a party of some 
sixteen men and an engineer 
officer. We arrived in time to 
interrupt another impassioned 
meeting —and perhaps the 
happiest moment in the lives 
of Grey, Reay, and myself 
was when we watched the 
Rassians’ faces as the blue- 
jackets climbed on board with 
their kit-bags. 

“ All Russians over the side 
in half an hour,” was the 
order, and although they 
would cheerfully have mur- 
dered us, over the side they 
went with their belongings. 

Kirschfeldt and the erew of 
the Aleida Johanna remained 
with us, however, and eon- 
tinued to run the tug, which 
was our only means of com- 
munication with Archangel. 

Then began three strenuous 
days and nights. It was now 
the evening of September 12, 
and we calculated that the 
15th was the latest date for 
the ship te leave the dry 
dock, for she had to be coaled 
and provisioned, and, if pos- 
sible, loaded for the voyage 
home. 

We had hoped to fit some 
ferm of rudder, but, as can be 
imagined, Archangel ten days 
before the final evacuation was 
no place to get work of this 
kind done. 

All we could do was to plug 
as many rivet-holes as possible 
with wooden plugs, to caulk 
seams where they had opened 
out, and to put in cement 
wherever we knew that there 
were leaks in the sides and in 
the tops of the tanks. 

This was enough, for there 


were literally hundreds of 
rivets missing. 

We had hoped to bolt on the 
wooden patch over the 10-feet 
long fracture under No. 1 hold, 
but we had no time even to do 


this, and could only content . 


ourselves with heaving the 
chains, which secured it as 
tight as possible. 

The cement bulkheads were, 
as we knew, none too water- 
tight, but there was no time 
to do more than put in some 
fresh cement along the bottom 
of them, 

For these three days we 
worked without ceasing, Reay, 
in particular, spending most of 
his time inside the tanks, 

Lowson, the engineer officer, 
did his best with the feed-pump 
in the engine-room which kept 
the boilers supplied with water. 
This pump, which, besides 
being the same age as the ship 
(sixteen years), had been for two 
years under water, had caused 
us some anxiety on the way 
over from Soroka to Aroh- 
angel, and was destined to 
cause us a great deal more, 

On the late evening of the 
15th the dock was filled again, 
and we were delighted to see 
that the ship made practically 
no water, with the exception 
of a little in the engine-room. 

Two tugs were in readiness, 
and an old Russian pilot came 
on board to take the ship out. 

The bends in the river were 
successfully negotiated, though 
with a narrow margin, and we 
were just turning into the 
main river when I felt the 
ship lose way, and saw the 
tug alongside her shoot sud- 
denly ahead, tightening all her 
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ropes with ajerk, “ My God,” 
said Grey, “ we’re ashore!” 

Ashore we were, and there 
ean be no doubt that the pilot 
had put us ashore on purpose. 

Fortunately the tide had 
only just begun to make, and 
the ship had not gone very far 
up on the mud bank which 
had been selected for her. 

It was, however, a very 
moot point whether she would 
float or not, and, as a fact, she 
only did so at the top of high 
water. His age and other pre- 
oconpations alone saved the 
old pilot, whom I have al- 
ways regretted we did not 
throw over the side, as we 
threatened to do. 

To make matters worse, this 
grounding did the ship no 
good, fer, when she floated 
again, she was making con- 
siderably more water than 
before. 

We considered the question 
of guing back again into the 
dry dock, but both Grey and I 
disliked the idea of working 
the ship once more round 
the serpentine bends of the 
river, and time was a vital 
consideration. 

Then the weather broke, 
and fer two days more we 
were compelled to lie at 
anchor, unable to get down 
the river to Archangel. 

On the 19th, at last the two 
tugs were able to take the 
Ulidia through the crowded 
shipping of the port, and to 
bring her up to an anchorage 
where she could be coaled and 
provisioned, and where timber 
could be loaded into her from 
lighters. Coal was particularly 
necessary, for steam to drive 
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the twe Worthington pumps, 
which kept the engine-room 
and stokehold dry, had to be 
obtained from the _ ship’s 
boilers, which, in spite of their 
two years under water, and 
our using salt water in them, 
were in good condition. 

Life remained strenuous for 
the next few days, Every one 
was up to his neck in the work 
of the evacuation, and it was 
no easy matter to collect the 
necessary provisions, petrol, 
&o., for the voyage home. 
Meanwhile, a collier was lying 
alongside one side and the 
ship was being loaded with 
timber from barges on the 
other. The Russians whom 
we had discharged had to be 
paid off and finished with, 
arrangements had to be made 
for this, and all outstanding 
accounts in Archangel settled. 
The last day of the evacuation 
was now the 27th, but to add 
to my troubles Commodore 
Hyde, the P.N.T.O., sent for 
me and told me that he was 
not going to have any “lame 
ducks” delaying the depar- 
ture, and that if the Ulidia 
was not away out of it by the 
23rd there would be trouble, 
Moreover, he added that there 
would be only one tug available 
for us! This was the un- 
kindest cut of all, for the 
prospect of towing a 5000-ton 
steamer 2000 miles without a 
rudder and with only one tug 
was enough to make any 
one despair. However, there 
was nething to be done except 
te make the best of it, and on 
the 23rd we started off, a 
seoond tug being conceded to 
us to help us down the river 
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Having got down as far as the 
Commereial Yard, which was 
out of sight of the P.N.T.O., we 
went to ground again and tied 
up to complete our prepara- 
tions as far as we could. 

This we regretted the fol- 
lowing morning, when a tug 
bringing us fresh meat came 
alongside us with an anchor 
hanging over the bows, which 
proceeded te get foul of the 
chains securing the patch over 
the fracture. Had this been 
pulled off the ship would have 
sunk almost at once. The 
captain of the tug was a 
phlegmatic individual, but the 
volley of abuse which greeted 
him, followed by the pair of 
binoculars which Grey threw 
at him from the bridge, aroused 
him in time, and he went clear 
without doing any irreparable 
damage. 

We were now joined by two 
further members of the crew— 
@ captain in the Australian 
infantry and another in the 
W. Yorks Regiment, who 
came as passengers, but worked 
their passage before they left 
the Ulidia, and about noon on 
25th September we cast off, 
the tug plucked our head 
round, and we were homeward 
bound. 

We had no rudder, no 
hatehes, no boats, no lifebelts, 
and one anchor and chain. 
A 6-inch steam-pump was 
running continuously to keep 
the water down in the engine- 
room, the 12-inch moter had 
to be run every few hours in 
No. 2, and a 6-inch motor- 
pump in No. 3. Our crew 
were nearly all boys, and had 
mostly been soldiers previously. 
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The only proper sailormen (for 
Grey was on beard the tug) 
were Kirschfeldt and a couple 
of Russians who had volun- 
teered to come with us, 

The safety of the ship and 
the cargo ef three hundred 
standards of timber which we 
had managed to load de- 
pended on 

(a) the tew-rope lasting eut, 
without parting, all the 
way to England; 

(b) the patch remaining in 
position ; 

(c) the leaks not increasing 
beyond the power of the 
pumps to cope with them; 

(d) nothing going wrong 
with the pumps, 

All but the last of these 

depended on the weather, 

This was not too good, and 
the first night we anchored at 
the bar. A 

The next day broke fine and 
we proceeded. Everything 
now looked rosy. The sea was 
calm, the glass high: the tug, 
the Rollicker, one of the largest 
in the world, was forging ahead 
in good style. The ship was 
making no water to speak of 
in No. 2 or No, 3, and the one 
pump was controlling the 
engine-room and stokehold 
comfortably. 

The steering was, naturally, 
very bad, the Ulidia yawing 
about astern of the tug, but it © 
was not as bad as we had expeet- 
ed. Above all, we were leaving 
North Russia behind us, and 
returning to the England with 
which we had professed our- 
selves “‘fed-up” a few months 
before. 

We were all very cheerful 
and drank our morning cock- 
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tails to a quick passage. In 
the afternoon Kirschfeldt, 
whose passion was gambling, 
soon had us playing auction 
at £1 a hundred, and in this 
we forget, fer the first time 
for weeks, to worry about the 
ship. 

It was not until midnight 
that there was the first hint 
of trouble. Then Lowson 
eame up to say that he was 
having difficulty with the feed- 
pump, and Reay to report that 
the 6-inch motor-pump which 
we had borrowed from the 
Rollicker and put down No. 
3 could not be persuaded to 
go, and that there was too 
much water in this held. It 
was nothing very serious, but 
quite enough to unsettle us 
and keep us up most of the 
night. 

The next day the feed-pump 
and the 6-inch motor-pump 
behaved perfectly and the 
weather remained fine. 

The next night trouble began 
again, and in addition the 
wind was freshening and the 
glass falling. It is, perhaps, 
difficult te explain why it is 
se much more depressing and 
alarming when things go 
wrong at night; but those who 
know the feeling that comes 
ever one about an hour before 
morning “stand-to,” will ap- 
preciate our state of mind on 
being turned out of bed about 
midnight to climb down into 
a dark engine-room (lit only 
by the glimmer of a few duck 
lamps) across the floors of 
which the water swishes as 
the ship rolls, and to be told 
that the feed-pump—without 
which the boilers cannot be 
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kept filled with water, and on 
which, therefore, the safety of 
the ship depends—shows every 
sign of stopping work for ever, 
and that there is no water 
showing in the glass. 

We grew to hate that feed- 
pump with a bitter hatred. 
All day it would work, wheez- 
ing and protesting it is true, 
but sufficiently; but every 
night, unfailingly, something 
would go wrong with it, and 
frenzied repairs would have to 
be done, while we debated how 
long we could chance it before 
drawing the fires. . 

Nor was it only the feed- 
pump. Everything else which 
could go wrong chose the 
small hours of the morning 
to do so. 

Watehing the lights of the 
homeward - bound transports 
passing us, we would begin to 
understand the feelings of those 
who “brought the Bolivar out 
across the Bay.” 

Our objective was the Fjords 
(for we were in no condition 
to go round the North Cape), | 
and we were not far away 
when. the glass began to 
tumble down, the wind te in- 
crease, and the swell to get 
up alarmingly. This was in 
the late afternoon. 

About four miles away on 
our port hand we could see 
tewering up the black cliffs 
of the most desolate country 
in the world. 

Ahead of us the Rollicker 
was making heavy weather of 
it, and we could wateh the 
seas breaking over the fore- 
deck, The tow-rope we hardly 
cared to watch as it tightened 
suddenly and slackened sgain. 
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Nor did we care to put our 
heads down No, 1 hold and 
listen to the creaking and 
groaning noises which came 
from the wooden stanchions, 
and, as we suspected, from our 
patch. 

It was an anxious afternoon, 
but, as usual, the worst did not 
come until night, when we 
could actually see winking 
ahead of us one of the lights 
just inside the North Cape. 

By this time the Ulidia was 
rolling really heavily, and was 
making a good deal more 
water, which necessitated run- 
ning the motor-pumps in No. 2 
and 3 more frequently, and 
keeping both steam - pumps 
going on the engine-room, It 
was bitterly cold on deck, 
with driving showers of sleet, 
and the wind and sea were in- 


creasing rapidly. 
None of us felt inclined for 


sleep. About midnight Low- 
son came up with an anxious 
face to say that the feed-pump 
had given eut once more. This 
was nothing unusual, but this 
time repairs seemed more diffi- 
cult than before, At last Low- 
son came up again to say that 
no water was showing in the 
glass, and that, if the pump 
was not forcing water into the 
boilers within the next ten 
minutes or so, he must draw 
fires—whieh meant stopping 
the pumps on the engine-room, 
Since the weather had got 
worse, it had taken these two 
pumps all their time to control 
the leak in the engine-room, 
though previously one had done 
it easily. 

There was only one thing 
to be done—to connect up the 
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12-in. motor in No. 2 (“Old 
Bill”) te the alternative set of 
suctions which we had led 
dewn through the bulkhead 
into the stokehold, and to get 
the “St Mellons” 6-in, motor 
going on No, 2, 

But 12-in. suctions, though 
they may be called “flexible,” 
are not easy things to handle 
—partioularly by hand, by the 
light of a duck lamp, and with 
a ship rolling so heavily that it 
is difficult to stand. 

Forcing our way along the 
deck with difficulty against the 
wind and gusts of icy rain, 
we climbed precariously down 
No. 2 hold, and Reay, our two 
passengers, and I were soon 
hard at work, trying to fit in 
the length of iron piping which 
should connect up the pump to 
the stokehold suctions. Haste 
was more than desirable, for 
by now Lowson had had to 
draw his fires, the engine- 
room pumps were stopped, the 
engine-room was rapidly filling 
up, and Lowson and _ the 
Russian engineer were work- 
ing on the feed-pump with the 
water over their knees, 

The law of the obstinacy of 
inanimate objects now came 
inte full play. Two of us could 
just lift the heavy length of 
iron piping and hold it in 
position for a minute or 8@. 
The others would make frantic 
attempts to drop the securing 
bolts into position and screw 
up the nuts. Several times we 
got all in place except one, 
only to find that nothing 
would induce this one to fall 
into its slet. Our failures were 
only by fractions of an inob, 
but unless the joints were tight 
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it was useless to try the pump. 
Meanwhile several anxious 
messengers came up from the 
engine-room to give us Mr 
Lowson’s compliments and ask 
how long we thought it would 
be before the pump would be 
under way, as there was now 
three or four feet of water on 
the engine-room floors. The 
water was also rising in No. 2, 
but none of us had time to 
start up the 6-in. pump. 

Eventually, and for no ap- 
parent reason, we got the 
length of piping into posi- 
tion, and the big pump was 
now connected up to the stoke- 
hold and engine-room, But 
before a pump will work, it 
must be “ primed’’—that is, 
the suction-pipe must be filled 
with water. There was an 
automatic priming device, but 
this had previously given out, 
and all we could do was to 
prime the pump with buckets, 
pouring the water down 
through the tope of the dis- 
charge-pipe, Filling forty feet 
or so of piping 12 in. in 
diameter from buckets which 
have te be lowered on a line 
into the sea from the upper 
deck of a ship rolling her 
rails into the water, and then 
laboriously pulled up again, 
half the contents being lost in 
the process, is not a pleasant 
or an easy job at midnight in 
a gale of wind off the North 
Cape. 

Though the water was icy 
cold and we were wet through, 
we were hot enough before it 
was finished. However, fin- 
ished it was at last, and we 
stood anxiously by as Reay 
swung the starting-handle of 
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the big pump. She coughed 
and spluttered, but in a second 
or two went away with that 
full-throated roar which gave 
us all renewed confidence, and 
Lowson came up to say that 
the water was falling rapidly 
in the engine-room, and that 
the feed- pump showed signs 
of becoming more tractable. 

We were in time—but only 
just in time, for there was a 
great deal of loose water in 
the engine-reom, which was 
rushing from side to side of 
the ship in a very dangerous 
manner as she rolled. 

There was no time to rest, 
for we had now to get the 
6-in. pumps in No. 2 and 
No. 3 holds going to pump 
out these compartments. This 
meant more adventures in the 
darkness in the bottom of the 
holds, shifting suctions, with 
icy water and pieces of timber 
swirling about. 

We emerged on deck again 
at last, but only to find that 
the wind and sea were, if any- 
thing, increasing. At last Grey, 
who was in charge on board 
the Rollicker, evidently de- 
cided that the case was 
desperate, and that he would 
turn and run fer it before the 
sea. Turning was unpleasant, 
and it was still more unpleas- 
ant to feel that we were head- 
ing back again in the direction 
from which we had come. 

Altogether, we were not very 
cheerful that night, though we 
had so many actual troubles 
that we had no time to worry 
as to our certain fate if the 
tow-rope parted. 

Dawn broke cold and grey, 
with driving rain and a wind 
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se strong that one ceuld not 
stand upright against it, and 
we saw that the Rollicker was 
heading towards the black 
wall of cliffs—evidently mak- 
ing, as we had expected Grey 
would do, for Tana Fiord, It 
was seme hours before we 
made the epening, and even 
then the sea was almost as bad 
as outside, The fiord was per- 
haps twe miles wide, and the 
wind rushed dewn it as down 
a funnel. We went up farther 
and farther until Grey ap- 
parently decided that he had 
gone far enough, for the chart 
shewed that the fiord narrewed, 
and it would be impossible for 
the Rollicker, with the Ulidia 
astern of her, te turn round 
and come out of a narrow 
place. Having arrived at an 
epen stretch, the Rollicker 
therefore proceeded to tow us 
round and round in circles, 
uttering plaintive screams on 
her whistle, presumably for a 
pilot, though the place looked 
so desolate that one would 
have thought it incredible that 
human beings could live there. 
This precess went on for some 
hours, for the water in these 
fiords is hundreds of fathoms 
deep right up to the very 
edge of the cliffs, and there 
was no possibility of ancher- 


Eventually, to eur surprise, 
we saw an open boat, evidently 
with a powerful motor, making 
her way out towards us. 

The wind was still blowing 
with hurricane force and the 
seas were mountainous, and it 
was some time before the boat, 
wonderfully handled theugh | 
she was, could get close 
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enough fer the pilet to spring 
aboard the Rollicker. 

An hour later the Ulidia 
was passing, with very little 
room te spare, between two 
precipitous cliffs inte a little 
land-locked bay where we had 
just room to swing to our 
anchor. The waters of the 
bay were as calm as glass, and 
it was a wonderful relief to 
escape the violence of the 
wind, 

Here we lay fer two days 
until the gale had blown itself 
out, working at the feed-pump 
and making ready for our 
next dash fer Hammerfest, 
inside the North Cape, and the 
fiords, 

None of us felt precisely 
anxious, when the time came, 
te put to sea again and meet 
the heavy seas of the North 
Atlantic; and actually the 
passage to Hammerfest, though 
not so alarming as what we 
had experienced, was none too 
pleasant. The nights saw the 
usual alarms, and we spent 
them principally as before— 
down the holds. 

Once inside the fiords, ene 
anxiety was replaced by an- 
other. Though we shortened 
the tow-rope, the Ulidia, as 
the wind caught her on the 
bows, would sheer about to 
such an extent that she was 
now on one side of the fierd 
and now on the other. The 
fiords were teo narrow for 
comfort all the way; but it 
was always the narrowest 
parts which the ship chose 
for her most sudden and 
alarming dashes, with the 
result that one continually 
seemed to be looking up from 
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the bridge at the oliffs tower- 
ing actually above one’s head. 

While each of these adven- 
tures had its particular thrill, 
and never failed to bring our 
hearts into our mouths, there 
is a certain similarity about 
them in retrospect, and it is 
enough to say that we eventu- 
ually arrived at Tromso. 

Here, for the first time for 
months, we were able to go 
ashore and dine at an hotel in 
comfort and in comparative 
peace of mind, 

The Ulidia was coaled and 
provisioned again; the feed- 
pump was at last satisfactorily 
repaired, and the necessary 
new parts made for it; and, 
best of all, a second tug was 
procured te help to bring the 
ship through the fiords. 

Though we were still in the 
Arotio circle— and, indeed, 
farther north than at Arch- 
angel—we felt ourselves once 
more in touch with ceivilisa- 
tion, and that the worst was 
ever. 

Accordingly we dined and 
danced with a clear conscience 
in the beautifal gardens above 
the town, and our recollections 
of Tromso and of the hespit- 
able people we met there are 
of the pleasantest, 
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Though I felt it to be some- 
thing of a desertion, I left the 
ship at Tromso and came on 
ahead vid Christiana to ar- 
range with the Ministry of 
Shipping for dry-docking fa- 
cilities on the Tyne, and it was 
in my office that I read Grey’s 
telegram, “ Ulidia berthed at 
Jarrow Bridge Buoys’ —on 
October 24, just a month after 
leaving Archangel. 

Up to the very last she had 
kept them in a state of anxiety, 
for, after various adventures 
in the fiords, they had run 
into fog outside the Tyne, 
and it was not until she was 
in dry dock that we could 
feel that at last she was safe. 

The rest may be told in the 
words of a letter which I re- 
ceived a few days ago from 
John Redhead & Sons, her 
builders. 


“SS. Ulidia,— With refer- 
enee to above steamer, we beg 
to say she was completed and 
sailed for an American port in 
ballast on June 19, under the 
Norwegian flag, and has been 
renamed SS. Skaraas.” 


Good luck to her, whatever 
her name and wherever she 
goes, for she was an honest 
ship. 
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IF there had been any doubt 
about Mr Montagu’s unfit- 
ness for the position of Seore- 
tary of State for India, the 
speech which he delivered in 
the debate upon General Dyer 
would have removed it com- 
pletely. Throughout that 
speech Mr Montagu spoke as 
an Oriental, and showed a 
complete misunderstanding of 
the duties and privileges of the 
British realm. ‘Are we going 
to keep the whole of India 
down,” he asked, “by terror- 
ism, racial humiliation, and 
subordination and frightful- 
ness, or are we going to raise 
it upon the goodwill, and 
growing goodwill, of the peo- 
ple of the Indian dominion?” 
Indeed, these are not the 
alternatives suggested by the 
action of General Dyer. The 
issue, as stated by Mr Mon- 
tagu, is wholly false. No- 
body in Great Britain desires 
terrorism or racial humilia- 
tion. What we all demand 
is obedience to the law, and the 
proper punishment of murderers 
and rebels. Before General 


Dyer ordered his men to shoot, 
he had twice in a single day 
warned the people that he 
would disperse by force any 
hostile meeting at the Bagh, 
and the people had refused to 
obey him, on the ground that 
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his warnings were mere “ bluff.” 
Nor is the “ goodwill” of the 
Indian people, which Mr 
Montagu pretends is growing, 
likely to be encouraged by 
flagrant indiscipline and the 
condonation of murder. But 
Mr Montagz, indifferent to the 
slaughter of innocent bank- 
managers and to the ill- 
treatment of British women, 
accepts without question the 
view of the Indian agitators, 
and ranges himself openly and 
passionately upon their side. 
Heneceforth he is one of them, 
and no Englishman need expect 
justice at his hand, if he de 
what hitherto has been deemed 
his duty. 

With each paragraph in his 
speech Mr Montagu plunged 
deeper and deeper inte the 
mire. “It was no use,” said 
he, “in passing a great Act 
of Parliament, giving partner- 
ship to India in the British 
Commonwealth, and then al- 
lowing their administration to 
depend upon terrorism.” Cer- 
tainly not; but if the “great 
Act of Parliament” proved to be 
a cause of the outbreak, as the 
Hunter Committee was forced 
to admit, shall we be com- 
pelled te relax all discipline 
—for “terrorism” is not in 
question — merely to justify 
the rhetorical extravagance of 
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Mr Montagu? “The other 
choice,” he went on, “is to hold 
India by the sword.” That 
again is not true. The other 
choice is to hold India, as we 
have always held it, by justice, 
equally administered to In- 
dians and British alike, and 
not by the wicked encourage- 
ment of a political agitation, 
which we have permitted to 
grow up in India, as in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and which 
Mr Montagu and his colleagues 
are powerless to check in the 
East as in the West. If Mr 
Montagu’s object be to people 
India with international con- 
spirators, he is going the right 
way to achieve his malign 
mrpose. 

And then, having done his 
best to confuse the issue, he 
came forth himself as an 
Indian agitator. “There was 
a theory abroad,” said he, “on 
the part of those who criticised 
his Majesty’s Government, that 
an Indian was tolerable as long 
as he would obey his orders.” 
If this means that those who 
criticise Mr Montagu expect 
an obedience from the Indians 
which they do not expect from 
the English, again he is say- 
ing what is untrue merely to 
stir up strife. Obedience to 
law is the first demand which 
is made, and should be made, by 
the Government upon all sub- 
jects. It is what Mr Mon- 
tagu, the friend of Mr Gandhi, 
has not demanded of the 
Indian agitators, for whom he 
openly expresses a warm affec- 
tion. “But if once the Indian 
joined the educated classes” 
—here is the conclusion of 
Mr Montagu’s argaument— 
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“thought for himself, took 
advantage of educational 
facilities, and imbibed the 
idea of individual freedom 
dear to the British people, he 
was immediately classed as 
an agitator. What a cynical, 
what a terrible verdict that he 
should be regarded as the class 
from which our opponents 
came?” If the verdict be 
terrible, it certainly is not 
cynical, and it is obviously 
just. If Englishmen thought 
it a political necessity to 
murder the managers of banks, 
to take part in riotous and un- 
lawful assemblies, to pursue a | 
policy of passive resistance to 
the law, we hope that they 
would be regarded, even by the 
revolutionary Mr Montagu, 
“as the class from which our 
oppenents came,” and be very 
severely punished,—not merely 
punished, but taught so grave 
@ lesson that they would not 
lightly break the law again. 
For after all, though we have 
the present misfortune to live 
under an anarchical Govern- 
ment, law and order are still 
necessary for the preservation 
of the State, 

And we may best find the 
measure of Mr Montagn’s 
oriental levity by remembering 
his friendship with Mr Gandhi. 
Now, Mr Gandhi has many 
qualities which endear him to 
his colleague, Mr Montagu. 
He is an agitator, and there- 
fore, we suppose, worthy the 
profound respect of the Sec- 
retary of State for India. Mr 
Rupert Gwynne, in a fierce, 
unanewered indictment of Mr 
Montagu, wisely reminded us 
of the esteem in which that 
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demagogue holds Mr Gandhi. 
“T cannot do better in de- 
scribing this body of men,” 
said Mr Montagu in the 
House of Commons at the 
very moment when his Indian 
friend was stirring up strife, 
“than quote the words of 4 
great and distinguished In- 
dian, Mr Gandhi. There is 
no man who offers such per- 
plexity to a Government as 
Mr Gandhi; a man of the 
highest motives and of the 
finest character, a man whom 
his worst enemy, if he has any 
enemies, would agree is of the 
most disinterested ambitions 
that it is possible to conceive ; 
a man who has deserved well 
of his country by the services 
that he has rendered both in 
India and outside it, and yet a 
man who his friends—and I 
will count myself as one of 
them—would wish would exer- 
cise his great powers with a 
greater sense of responsibility, 
and would realise in time that 
there are forces beyond his 
control and outside his in- 
fluence, who use the oppor- 
tunities afforded by his name 
and reputation.” 

You may search the pages 
of ‘Hansard’ in vain, since the 
beginning, for so shameful a 
truckling to an avowed rebel 
as this. Is it not an excellent 
touch—“ his worst enemy, if 
he has any enemies”? As- 
suredly he is not likely to find 
an enemy on the Treasury 
Bench. With what modesty 
does Mr Montagu arge his 
friend to exercise his “great 
powers with s greater sense of 
responsibility”! With equal 
propriety might Mr Gandhi 
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press the same suggestion upon 
Mr Montagu. We can well 
understand the bend which 
unites these two friends. But 
it is worth pointing out 
that even the Hunter Com. 
mittee, which cannot be 
charged with zeal for the 
Empire, does not agree with 
Mr Montagu in its estimate 
of his friend. It points out in 
plain terms that Mr Gandhi’s 
satyagraha campaign was 
largely responsible for the dis- 
orders and the crimes which 
followed it. “We have no 
hesitation in saying”—thus 
writes the Committee—“ that 
both in the Punjab and else- 
where a familiarity and sym- 
pathy with disobedience to 
laws was engendered smeng 
large numbers of the people by 
Mr Gandhi’s movement, and the 
law-abiding instincts which 
stand between society and 
outbreaks of violence were 
undermined at a time when 
their full strength was re- 
quired.” But that, we sup- 
pose, makes no effect upon Mr 
Montagu’s mind. Let it be 
remembered that Mr Gandhi is 
his friend, 

Fortunate as Mr Gandhi 
has been in winning the esteem 
of the Secretary of State for 
India, he has not been 80 
happy elsewhere. Mrs Besant, 
no friend of the British rule, 
does not share the tender sen- 
timent of Mr Mentagu. This 
is what she, aptly quoted by 
Mr Gwynne, says about it: 
“ People who committed arsen 
and assaulted women did 80 
with the name of Mr Gandhi 
upon their lips.” Truly it is 
a pity that this gentleman, 
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who has no enemies, thus 
forgets the sense of responsi- 
bility. The rs, moreover, 
issued by the rebels, who (says 
the Hunter report) were not 
engaged in any conspiracy, 

aim aloud the influence 
of Mr Montagu’s friend. 
“Conquer the English menkeys 
with bravery!” Thus say the 
posters. “God will grant vic- 
tory. Leave off dealings with 
the Englishmen. Close offices 
and workshops. Fight on. 
This is the command of 
Mahatma Gandhi: Get ready 
soon for the war, and God 
will grant victory to India 
very soon, Fight with en- 
thusiasm, and enlist yourselves 
in the Gandha army.” Is this 
a rebellion, which “‘ might have 
rapidly developed into a revo- 
lution,” to use the words of 
the Hunter report, or is it 
merely what Mr Montagu calls 
“legitimate political agita- 
tion”? We do not know; but 
we do not forget that Mr 
Gandhi is Mr Montagu’s 
friend. 

Noscitur a sociis, and with 
the simple fact of this friend- 
ship in our memory, we need 
not be surprised at Mr Mon- 
tagu’s shameful speech. Its 
conclusion matched its begin- 
ning. He repeated, as though 
there was Praga to be said, 
that “two theories of govern- 
ment were held—the one of 
terrorism and oppression, the 
other of entering into partner- 
ship with the people governed.” 
Again it may be pointed out 
that the theory of terrorism is 
not held by any sane man, and 
that Mr Montagu himself does 
not deprecate very loudly the 
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oppression exercised by Mr 
Gandhi. Nor, indeed, would 
Mr Montagu’s anti - British 
sentiments be worth the con- 
sideration we have given to 
them did net a sinister rumour 
reach us that Mr Montagu 
aspires to succeed Lord Chelms- 
ford as Viceroy of India. Were 
we governed by any better 
men than the gamblers new 
in pewer, we should reject 
the rumour as absurd. But 
we have as little faith in 
the wisdom as in the patriet- 
ism of our Ministers, and 
if it seemed good to them to 
grant the party loyalty of 
Mr Montagu the reward it 
asked, then would an Oriental 
be sent to govern India, and 
the result would not long be 
in doubt. Mr Montagu’s kins- 
man, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
himself a Jew, has already 
been sent to hold the balance 
even between Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine. And doubtless 
other members of the same 
gifted family are ready to 
lavish their talents upon an 
Eastern adventure. Meanwhile 
there is only one request we 
would make of our Govern- 
ment, that its work be com- 
plete: please let Mr Gandhi 
accompany his friend Mr 
Montagu to India as a 
member of the Viceroy’s staff. 
If the apostle of satyagraha 
were unable to teach the new 
Viceroy any lessons of “ good- 
will,” he might at least in- 
struct him in those rudiments 
of terrorism and suppression 
which will be necessary for 
the proper protection of his 
person. 

As our Government in India 

8 
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and Ireland openly expresses 
a tolerance of anarchy, it is 
net surprising to find that the 
Trade Unions also are follew- 
ing an evil example. The 
Trade Unions were established, 
an imperium in imperio, to 
guard the interests of the 
workers. They have long been 
dissatisfied with playing that 
simple réle, and now aspire to 
rule the whole country by in- 
timidation, or, as they call it, 
by direct action. Their leaders 
are not renowned for clear 
thinking; but even they, it 
might be supposed, would grant 
to England what they demand 
as a right for all other 
countries, great and small, the 
privilege of self-determination. 
Not a bit of it! England may 
believe that she lives under 
@ constitutional monarchy, 


that her House of Commons 


is duly elected by some- 
thing which closely resembles 
universal suffrage. But the 
Trade Unions know better. 
They clamoured loudly enough 
for the vote, and now that 
they have got it, they think 
nothing of it. If they eannot 
get what they want at once, 
they will do their best to 
wreck the country. Petulantly 
they cry aloud for “direet 
actien,” and should they not 
be given what they want, they 
declare that they will bring to 
an end all the commerce and all 
the industry of Great Britain. 

The manifest inconsistency 
of their position troubles them 
neta jot. Though their meuth 
is full of the praises of democ- 
racy, they aspire to exercise 
the power of a tyrant. They 
are not satisfied with record- 
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ing their votes at election 
time, though their immense 
majority might make them 
supreme, They will be dictators 
or nothing, and wee betide 
the government that inter. 
rupts for an hour the prac- 
tical expression of their will, 
Moreover, like all the half- 
baked, they are happiest 
when they are talking of 
what they do not understand, 
They delight in savage plati- 
tudes. They pretend, with 
the facile ignorance of a de- 
bating society, that they alone 
can solve the diffieult problems 
which confront us. If they 
spoke about the werkshop or 
the corn-field with a humble 
sincerity, they might be worth 
listening to. They persist in 
disoussing what is beyond 
their pewer of comprehension 
and administration. They 
have not learned the first 
lesson which modesty ineul- 
cates, that the cobbler should 
stiek to his last, 

Se the leaders of the Trade 
Unions have met in conclave, 
and, fergetting for a while 
the materialism of ever-rising 
wages, they have decided that 
no longer shall England know 
the joy of self-determinstion. 
The Constitution of Great 
Britain is hereby suspended 
by a card vote. It would be 
ridiculous if there were not in 
it an element of tragedy. The 
Labour Party, we are teld, 
aspires to the government of 
England, and it still refuses 
to play the game of politics 
fairly and squarely. It is not 
content te exercise its right of 
criticism ; it threatens to hold 
up the ceuntry, as in old days 
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the highwayman held up the minorities,” which should be 


unfortunate traveller whom 
he happened to meet on the 
read. But what is sauce fer 
the goose is sauce also for the 
der, and we wonder what 
the Labour Party will de, when 
it has come into pewer, if the 
whole middle class decides 
upon an instant reprisal. 
Though the railwaymen and 
the miners are not of one mind 
as to the course that should 
be pursued, they are both fierce 
against the Government. Mr 
Cramp, of the railwaymen, 
posed for the moment as an 
apostle of moderation. Like a 
many others, he is not 
satisfied with the state of Ire- 
land. He deplores on the one 
hand the British Government's 
denial to recognise the claim of 
the Irish people, expressed in 
a constitutional way for many 
Ona the ether hand, he 
condemns the British Govern- 
ment for ite failure to deal 
with those whe have defied law 
and order, and supported open 
rebellion. To find Mr Cramp 
on the side of law and order is 


opened forthwith. 

There is nothing startling 
about Mr Cramp’s resolution. 
What we are all willing to 
concede is an Irish Parliament, 
with power over Irish affairs 
and with due protection of 
minorities. But as the Irish 
won't accept the boon, Mr 
Cramp might just as well save 
his breath to cool his porridge. 
Nor was his moderation kindly 
accepted by his audience, The 
miners, made of sterner stuff 
than the railwaymen, are not 
willing to apportion the blame 
between the two parties, and 
to demand a concession from 
each. With Mr Smillie, the 
hardy International’s eye upon 
them, they listened with fervour 
to Mr Hodges’ resolution. That 
humane gentleman moved tri- 
umphantly “ that this Congress 
protests against the British 
military domination of Ireland, 
and demands the withdrawal 
of all British troops from that 
country, and demands the 
cessation of the production of 
munitions of war destined to be 
used against Ireland and Rassis ; 
and, in case the Government 
refuses these demands, we re- 
commend a general down-tools 
poliey, and call on all the trade 
unions here re ted to 
carry out this policy, each 
according te its own constitu- 
tion, by taking a ballot of its 
members or otherwise.” It 
will be seen that Mr Hodges 
does not ask that the Irish 
should cease from murder and 
ou There he differs from 
Mr Cramp. Doubtless the 
slaughter of policemen is in- 
different to him, and perhaps 
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also he contemplates with once a sober constitution 
equanimity the civil war which the rule of an unbalanced 


would assuredly fcllow the 
withdrawal of the British 
troops. But it doesn’t matter 
much what he thinks, if in- 
deed he thinks at all. And 
both his resolution and Mr 
Cramp’s, contradictory as they 
are, were passed with acclam- 
ation. 

One or two delegates had 
the sense and the courage to 
protest against the impudent 
folly of the majority of the 
Congress. Mr Duxberry, of 
the Textile Workers, con- 
sidered a “‘down tools” policy 
@ very dangerous preceeding. 
He did not know what the end 
of it would be. 
Union Congress,” said he, 
speaking the solitary word of 
wisdom, “being industrial in 
character, ought not to enter 
into the politic arena.” But 
of what use is one sensible 
man in a Congress of hot- 
heads and internationals? Of 
no use at all, and the Congress, 
if only the separate ballots of 
the Union are favourable, may 
proceed at once to revolution. 

For that is what Mr Hodges’ 
resolution means — that and 
nothing less. But we do not 
regret that the resolution has 
been passed. For the Trade 
Union Congress has now 
loudly and candidly declared 
its hostility to England. An 
open foe is always easier to 
mest than an enemy who 
masquerades as a friend. The 
members of the Trades Unions 
cannot complain of any in- 
justicedonetothem. They are 
merely attempting to usurp 
the government of the country, 
to substitute for what was 
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illiterate class. That they will 
fail is certain. Not even Mr 
George, pliant and pliable 
as he is, will listen to Mr 
Hodges’ ridiculous demands, If 
the Trade Unions, leaving be- 
hind them the reason of their 
establishment and departing 
very far from the Osborne judg- 
ment, persist in their black. 
mail, the duty of the country 
will lie plain before it. We 
are tired of the threatenings 
of strikes which never come 
to anything; and if Messrs 
Smillie and Hodges are de- 
termined upon a fight, the 
sooner the fight comes the 
better fer us all. We knew 
well enough which side will 
win, and the prize of victory 
will be that wholesome re- 
action which alone can restore 
peace and prosperity to Great 
Britain. But when we ap- 
portion the blame, let us not 
forget that the present Govern- 
ment set the fashion of an- 
archy ; that no single member 
of the Coalition, whether he 
call himself Liberal or Union- 
ist, can escape reproach; and 
that Mr Bonar Law, who has 
long ceased to represent any 
party in the State, cannot for 
ever justify the excesses of 
his colleagues on the plea of 
Cabinet solidarity. 

The same uncertainty which 
perplexes our politicians at 
home perplexes them also 
abroad. At Spa, Mr George, 
according to his custom, has 
blown hot and cold, In the 
discussion about disarmament 
he displayed a laudable energy, 
and gave us a hint that he 
had not yet forgotten the terms 
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ef the Treaty of Versailles. 
And then, to prove that the 
mutability of the ehameleon 
is immutable, he let loose upon 
the Conference the ineffable 
Hago Stinnes. New, Hugo 
Stinnes is, we believe, a gentle- 
man of the Jewish race. He 
is reported to be enormously 
wealthy, to own some sixty 
newspapers, and to dominate 
the industries of Germany. He 
is therefore worthy the respect 
of all honest Radicals, who, 
however much tlisy dislike the 
aristocracy of blood, are acutely 
sensitive to the aristocracy of 
the pocket. Moreover, Hugo 
Stinnes, we are told, is the 
head of a gang of international 
finaneiers, whose sole ambitien 
is to set Germany on its legs 
again, that they may enrich 
themselves with German trade. 
And so “the great industrial,” 
in defiance of honour and good 
sense, was given a hearing. 
Traly he deserved a very 
different treatment. Of the 
war criminals he is among 
the worst. As Sir Valentine 
Chirol has said, it is admitted 
in Germany that Herr Stinnes 
“was largely responsible for 
the oruel deportation of Belgian 
workers into German factories, 
and for the wholesale plunder- 
ing and destruction of French 
and Belgian workshops during 
the war.” Plainly, then, Herr 
Stinnes should have been ar- 
rested as soon as ever he set 
foot upon Belgian soil, and 
invited te stand, not as a 


dictator in the presence of the by 


Allied Ministers, but in the 
dock, If there were any pros- 
pect of obtaining a candid 
answer from Mr Bonar Law, 
that skilful evader of questions 
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might be asked to explain 
Herr Stinnes’s immunity from 
arrest, But it is hardly worth 
while to demand explanations 
from Mr George’s shadow, and 
we must eontent ourselves with 
remembering that the body of 
an international financier is 
always sacred. 

However, it must be ac- 
knowledged that when Herr 
Stinnes did get into the Con- 
ference, he made the best use 
of his opportunity. His open- 
ing words were a proper pre- 
lude of the insolenee to follow. 
“‘T rise because I want to look 
everybody in the face. M. 
Millerand said yesterday that 
the Germans were granted 
the right to speak as a matter 
of courtesy. I claim to speak 
as a matter of right, and who- 
ever is not afflicted with the 
disease of victory ...” Here 
Herr Stinnes’s impudence was 
interrupted by M. Delacroix, 
who advised the Boche magnate 
net to be provecative. The 
Boche, of course, was un- 
ashamed, and continued to 
mingle truculence with cun- 
ning, after the habit of his 
kind. He did not dispute the 
gravity of the situation in 
France, and was amiable 
enough te say that, though 
the Treaty of Versailles was 
forced upon Germany, every 
German employer and every 
German workman must 
help the French, It is true 
that the Treaty of Versailles 
was forced upon the Germans 
defeat; it is true also, 
though Herr Stinnes seems to 
forget it, that the Germans 
signed that treaty, and that 
they are bound in henour to 
earry out its provisions. He 
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fergets also, dees the Boche 
proprietor of sixty newspapers, 
that Germany must and shall 
pay for the war which its 
wanton ambition foreed upon 
the world. Hewever, these 
truths are as nothing te Herr 
Stinnes, whe presently beasted 
that Germany had voluntarily 
supplied France with con- 
siderable quantities of coal 
before the treaty was signed. 
Whether they did or did not 
is wholly irrelevant, The 
simple duty which lies before 
the Germans is to carry out 
the pledges which they gave 
at Versailles, and the neisy 
blustering of Herr Stinnes is 
not likely to deceive any- 


Then Herr Stinnes began 
to threaten. “The Germans 
might fail te persuade the 
Allies to moderate their de- 
mands,” he said, “and the 
Allies might occupy the Ruhr.” 
No doubt they will. “But,” 
he went on, “the Allies would 
not get their coal, the influx 
ef workmen into the Ruhr 


would cease, and the building 
of houses for them would lapse 


for want of material.” And 
then he pictured, according to 
the invariable plan, the riots 
and revolutions which would 
surely ocour. Now, the real 
meaning of all this is that if 
Germany can escape its obli- 
gations, it will regain in a 
few years its superiority over 
France, So with the firm inten- 
tion of injuring French trade 
and removing from her path 
a commercial rival, Germany 
destroyed the mines and fac- 
tories of France. If it be 
asked to repair the damage 
it has done, then its industrious 
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policy of destruction will have 
failed, and that is why Herr 
Stinnes and his kind will 
employ all their cunning and 
all their arrogance to trick 
the Allies of that which pro- 
perly belongs to them. The 
Boches, indeed, are unchang- 
ing. They bully when they 
think they are winning, and 
they weep when they know 
that they are beaten. We 
should be moved neither by 
their tears nor their insolence, 
It is the duty of the Allies to 
see that the bill is paid, and 
that the innocent do not suffer 
for the guilty. That is all that 
concerns Messrs Millerand and 
George just now. Mr George 
found the intervention ef Herr 
Stinnes outrageous, The out- 
rage was committed when the 
man was admitted into the 
Conference. 

It is characteristic of 
Mr George that he never 
knows what he is going to do 
next. Possessing little know- 
ledge of any sort, he acts upon 
impulse or upon the persuasion 
of the last comer. It is quite 
likely that England is governed 
to-day by an unknown and 
wholly obscure individual, 
named Sir Philip Sasseon, 
who seems to have the 
ear of the Prime Minister as 
well as a convenient house 
near Hythe. Why these 
valuable possessions entitle 
him to attend the Confer- 
ence at Spa is not very plain, 
and we should like to have his 
position more clearly defined. 
But, under whatever inspira- 
tion Mr George is acting at 
present, one thing is certain: 
he has tarned another somer- 
sault in Russian policy. A 
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month ago he had his eye, 
or somebody else’s eye, upon 
“bulging ocorn- bins.” He 
would have no political in- 
tereourse with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but he would do his 
best to encourage trade with the 
blood-stained monsters, whom 
he gallantly refused to take 
by the hand. Now suddenly 
all is changed. Two days 
after it was solemnly stated 
in the House that we would 
not recognise the Government 
of Lenin, Mr Bonar Law came 
down with a cut -and - dried 
statement of the terms at 
which we had arrived with 
the gentlemen who have for 
some years past spent their 
stolen gold in debauching the 
epinion not only of Great 
Britain but of our dominions. 
That we should come to terms 
with the miscreants has been 
evident for many months. The 
repeated asseverations of re- 
sponsible Ministers that we 
would never recognise the 
Soviet Government convinced 
us that a rapprochement was 
imminent. At last it has 
come, and we hope that the 
Unionist members of the Coali- 
tion, who may be supposed to 
retain some sense of their 
country’s honour, are proud of 
the bargain. 

And now, when the bargain 
is offered, it is offered in a 
panic fear, The spirited speech 
of Herr Stinnes, made to the 
Conference, which was, as the 
orater said, “the ear through 
which Europe could hear the 
facts,” was not without its 
influence on the Government’s 
decision, 


Mr George has so 
shamelessly bungled the affairs 
of Europe that he is new afraid 
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not only of Russia but of Ger- 
many. Above all, he is afraid 
that the twe countries may 
jein forces, when Poland has 
been invaded, and together 
march upon the West to 
destroy it. He has made ene 
peace—at Versailles, the terms 
of which are net likely to 
be carried eut; and now he 
is eager te make another, 
whose prospect is ne mere 
favourable. At any rate, he 
has torn away the last pre- 
tence of ignoring Lenin and 
his friends, and Mr Bonar Law 
has read aloud the propesed 
terms te the House of Com- 
mens, which has been so often 
misled, The Polish Army, 
then, is to withdraw to the 
line laid down as its Eastern 
Boundary by the Peace Con- 
ference, while the Soviet 
armies shall stand at a dis- 
tance from this line of 50 kilo- 
metres. Thereafter, represen- 
tatives of Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Finland shall meet in Lon- 
don to negotiate a final 
peace between Russia and 
her neighbours. Meanwhile 
an armistice shall be signed 
between the forces ef Soviet 
Russia and General Wrangel, 
who is bidden to retire 
to the Crimea, and who is 
invited te London, where he 
may diseuss certain questions, 
but net as a member of the 
Conference. It sounds almest 
like Prinkipe ever again, and 
Mr George is no doubt ex- 
changing felicitations with his 
friend Mr Philip Kerr. If only 
Mr Bullitt could be summoned 
from America, their happiness 
would be complete. 

And then follows a clause 
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which can hardly have received 
the approval of Mr Thomas, 
the eminent Privy Councillor, 
upon whom the University of 
Cambridge, to its shame be 
it said, has conferred a 
doctor’s degree. It is to this 
effect: “If Soviet Russia 
intends to take action hostile 
to Poland on Polish territory, 
the British Government and 
its Allies will feel bound te 
help Poland with all means at 
their disposal.” Will they? 
Lives there a man so simple, 
who believes that the British 
Government would ever be felt 
bound in any circumstances to 
help Poland or any one else? 
If it did, all the anarchists in 
our midst would set up a howl, 
would threaten to down tools, 
and would if they could bring 
the whole Empire to a prema- 
tureend. But if, in the phrase 
dear to our demagogues, the 
contingency should arise, a 
crafty answer to a plain ques- 
tion delivered in the House of 
Commons would discard in an 
instant the whole burden of 
responsibility. At the same 
time, the commercial bargain 
goes on apace. Each party 
undertakes to refrain from 
propaganda,—a one-sided ar- 
rangement surely, since Eng- 
land has never shown any 
desire to convert the Russians 
from or to any opinion, and since 
it is exceedingly unlikely that 
the fanatical Lenin regards it 
ef any consequence to keep 
his pledged word. And 80 we 
are to exchange prisoners and 
promote commercial facilities 
as though no outrages had 
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ever been committed, and ag 
though we were dealing with 
loyal, honourable, Gcd-fearing © 
men, { 

Now, all these things are ~ 
possible only because we re. 
joice in a Coalition Govern. 
ment. Bat a Coalition Gov- 
ernment should give as well ag 
take, and the susceptibilities of — 
either side should be respected, — 


We can see in all the negotia- ~ 


tions with Soviet Russia the — 
influence of the extreme Social- — 
ists. We cannot detect in © 


them the restraining effect of 


the Unionist Party. The sup- 
posed leader of the Unionists, 
Mr Bonar Law, must enj 


the elosest confidence of his — 


revered leader, Mr George, 
Does he dare to argue with 
him, or is he content to take 
the master’s orders, like the 
rest of the Cabinet? And — 
does he ever condescend to 
meet the party which he is 


said to lead, and upon whose ~ 
allegiance he is supposed to ~ 


depend? These are some of 
the doubts which we should 


like to see resolved. Our © 


desire, we are sure, will not 
be gratified. Mr Bonar Law 


will go on answering questions, 4 


more or less inaudibly and 


rarely intelligibly, so long as ~ 


Mr George keeps the office of 
Prime Minister, 9 
be the fault of the Unionists 
themselves if they do not then ~ 
find a representative leader — 
who will more wisely guide 
the interests of England than 
any one of Mr George’s ool- 
leagues has been able to guide 
them. 
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